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PREFACE 


THE parish churches of England are the expressive monu- 
ments not only of her history and arts, but of her most vital 
though quiet power. Wherever groups of people gathered, in 
hamlets, towns, or crowded cities, there the parish church 
provided ministrations that have shaped her life. For the 
churches were bound up with the lives of the people, and there 
was no sharp dividing line, such as has been drawn since the 
Reformation, between sacred and secular. The secular uses 
of the parish church were varied. The most obvious of these 
was that it served as a place of refuge and defence in troubled 
times—an idea still suggested to the mind by the use of the 
battlement as an ornamental feature long after the stern 
necessity for it had passed away. In the nave or in the porch 
tradesmen were wont to assemble for bargain and barter, 
agreements were entered into, men of law interviewed their 
clients, or wool-merchants stored their bales. When a child 
was born, the first thought of his parents was concerning his 
baptism in the parish church. As he was growing to man’s 
estate his Confirmation, which armed him for the struggle of 
life, took place within its walls. When a happy love came to 
crown his life it was sanctified in the Church’s Sacrament of 
Holy Matrimony, and the ceremony was celebrated with the 
joyful pealing of its bells. The Church’s festivals were his 
holidays, and to lie with his forefathers near its shadow was 
his last desire. 

The pages that follow will bring out that the very develop- 
ment of the Church’s architectural beauty bears its witness to 
the character and the continuity of religious and national life. 
The effect of the parish church and its atmosphere upon the 
spirit of each rising generation has been inestimable. There, 
as a lad worshipped surrounded by the memorials of the 
heroic dead, he realised something of his splendid heritage in 
the Communion of Saints :— 

On either side his sires recline 
With hound at foot—the Silent Dead— 


Good sportsmen of a gallant line, 
Whose blood within his veins runs red. 


What message do those dead knights send 
To tremble through the House of Prayer, 
Bidding his boyish heart defend 
Rich gifts committed to his care ? 
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The love of horse and hound and gun, 
The love of woodlands gold and green ; 
The pride of races straightly run. 
And fights where every blow was clean. 
Considerations such as these give to the study of parish 
churches its extraordinary fascination. They are our ideals 
written in stone and still surviving—in spite of Puritan icono- 
clasm, Protestant neglect, and mistaken zeal of “restorers ” 
—as a witness for God from generation to generation. Much 
of our love of freedom, our love of uprightness, and of spiritual 
fitness of expression has been inspired by their walls, which 
have stood to us for the walls of the heavenly and free Jeru- 
salem, the Mother of us all. ET.G 


CaLats, 1923. 
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PARISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 
§ 1 Tue ImpoRTANCE OF ARCHITECTURE AS A Livine ART 


Definition.—Architecture is more than building, for it 
includes ornament; and in good architecture this is not 
arbitrarily applied, but takes the form of appropriate decora- 
tion of constructive features. Architectural skill thus consists 
in embodying and expressing the structure required, not dis- 
guising it by borrowed features. In the suggestions of construc- 
tion the architect of the great artistic ages found his inspiration, 
and the artistic element in his design was occupied, not in 
ignoring these considerations, but in expressing and illustrating 
them. True architecture may therefore be defined as sound 
construction suitably adorned, and we have the noblest 
architecture when building and the other arts, such as sculpture 
and painting, are perfectly co-ordinated in a higher unity. 
Thus all the crafts minister to architecture, and it can only 
flourish while they are flourishing. Painting and sculpture 
have their origin as its ornaments, and their decline begins 
when they cast off allegiance to it. 

Gothic Architecture best corresponds to the Definition. 
—Of all styles Gothic architecture best corresponds to the 
definition of true architecture, for it is the only architecture 
in which ornament is structure and structure ornament. Its 
anatomy, like that of the human body, is all organic, with 
every member an essential part of the life of the whole. A 
Greek temple or a Renaissance church may be stripped to a 
mere shell and still remaina building. Agreat Gothic church 
cannot be stripped. Take away a part and it is maimed of 
a limb, and loses a piece of its life. This is especially true of 
the Gothic of Northern France, where the style grew and 
developed to perfection. Other architecture needs clothing 
with ornament, but Gothic needs no clothes, since every 
part of it has that natural beauty of form which can only 
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exist in an object performing some particular function and 
specially adapted to the performance of it. In other 
architecture there is no such specialisation ; the wall does 
everything. But the wall, having no one particular function, 
has no natural beauty of form. So it must be decorated 
with pure ornament—mosaic, or fresco, or friezes of sculp- 
ture—unrelated to its structure, if it is to be made beautiful. 
Gothic, in its highest development, has no wall—there is 
next to no wall in Amiens, Reims, or Beauvais—it raises a 
soaring creation of buttresses, pinnacles, and traceried win- 
dows; all athletic, all ornament, and all structure. Gothic, 
therefore, is the noblest of all architecture, because its orna- 
ment consists in the beauty and adaptation of its structural 
parts. 

The Interest of the Subject.—Architecture is far from 
being a dry subject, for there is a rational, as distinguished 
from a merely archeological, study of it. Thus, while for 
some architecture may be chiefly a record of technicalities, for 
others it has an intense human interest ; some will find sermons 
in stones where others read lectures only. One of the chief 
charms of an ancient building is that it exhibits the natural 
devices by which awkwardness of plan or difficulty in con- 
struction is met and overcome. A study of these devices 
brings us into contact with the personality of the artist or 
designer and invests the work with a living interest. Even 
failures served sometimes to bring out new beauties. The 
flying buttresses which form so fine a feature of the east end 
at Rye were called into being by the instability of the walls 
induced by the insertion of great traceried windows,! while 
the lace-like ‘‘strainer arches” at Finedon and Rushden 
(Northants) were an afterthought to buttress an over-bold 
construction. Then, again, architecture bears unerring witness 
to the wider movements of history. The obvious relation 
between early Celtic art and Byzantine ornament shows the 
connection between British Christianity and the East. The 
course of the conquests of Richard de Clare (Strongbow), Earl 
of Pembroke, and his followers may be traced in the occurrence 
of kindred Early English work at St. Mary’s Haverfordwest, 
at St. David’s Cathedral, at Christchurch, Dublin, and at 
Kilkenny, Kildare, and Killaloe Cathedrals. As military 
routes may thus sometimes be traced by the study of local 
peculiarities in architecture, so, too, the course of commerce 


1 Such extra strengthening of walls weakened by the insertion of over- 
large windows was not always so gracefully managed. At Holt (Denbigh- 
shire), e.g., the necessary buttressing of the east wall was effected by a curious 
dislocation of the easternmost pier of the arcade. 


“STRAINER ARCH,” RUSHDEN (NORTHANTS) 


See page 14. 
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is in like manner to be discerned. The influence of Byzantium 
in Western Europe is clearly seen in the great church of San 
Marco at Venice and in a notable group of churches in the 
same Byzantine style in South-Western France, of which the 
cathedral of St.-Front at Périgueux is the grandest example, 
and other notable examples are found at St.-Etienne de la 
Cité, Périgueux, and the cathedral of Cahors. Again, the 
medieval alliance between Scotland and France has its 
abiding witness in the French flavour about many details of 
Scottish architecture, both ecclesiastical and domestic. Simi- 
larly, in the New World across the Atlantic, the old churches 
of New England exhibit the debased Hanoverian type of the 
homeland, while in the churches of South American States is 
reflected the extravagant Renaissance style in fashion with 
their Spanish masters. Thus the most accurate history of 
the Middle Ages is that suggested by architectural remains. 
Many of these are but indications of a grandeur that is past, 
a valour and heroism that are gone; but in church archi- 
tecture there are embodied a piety and devotion that still 
live, and this fact gives to its study a strong appeal to our 
hearts. The medieval builders took with them to the grave 
their powers, their honours, and their errors, but they have 
left us their adoration. 

The Connection of Architecture with Life.—From 
ancient buildings we can gain much insight into the lives 
and modes of thought of our ancestors. The Gothic churches 
of the Middle Ages were not a picturesque background—as 
were the Renaissance churches of later time—but the very 
centre of the life of men. The building of them was no mere 
decorative accessory, much less a diversion, but an integral 
part of the expression of that worship which was rightly held 
to be man’s highest function ; and all men were in love with 
building. William the Conqueror planned the Tower of 
London, as Richard I later designed Chateau Gaillard on its 
mighty cliff above the Seine, while Henry III, to whose 
enthusiasm we owe Westminster Abbey, was only happy 
when building. The carving done by men of rank upon their 
prison walls—such as the devices in the Beauchamp Tower 
in the Tower of London, or the beautiful work. of the unhappy 
Nicholas Poulain in the chateau at Gisors in Normandy—shows 
similar type of design and like skill in execution to that of their 
contemporaries who worked at the adornment of churches. 
The goldsmiths’ work, men’s ivories and seals, took the form 
of little models of buildings. Nor was enthusiasm for archi- 
tecture confined to a limited or privileged body ; it was shared 
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by the community in general. Medieval architecture was 
democratic in spirit, its masterpieces were not the work of 
individual genius, for the names of the architects are to a 
great extent unknown, but the expression of the life and 
thought of the people. Thus popular enthusiasm centred in 
the art. No effort was too great, no toil too arduous, if it 
was required to complete the structure that was to be the 
crowning glory of a city, and an enduring monument of the 
piety of the community and its love for God. In France the 
record of popular interest and fervour in the building of 
Chartres, Laon, and St.-Denis has been preserved to our 
own day.! 

Hence it is Marked by (a) Freedom.—lIt is this in- 
timate connection with the life of men which gives to medieval 
architecture its dominant characteristics as a living art. 

There is about it an absence of restraint. The old 
builders were seldom reticent. They laughed, sang, and 
made their jokes in stone or timber with a careless freedom. 
Building was to them a language, a common speech, which 
they used freely and spontaneously, and practically every- 
thing they expressed by it was good. They had the freedom 
of the City of Zion, and could do no wrong there. There 
was no careful preservation or conservative restoration of 
the work of earlier ages ; the art was living and progressive. 
As a general rule all but the most massive or most serviceable 
in the structure raised by earlier hands was ruthlessly swept 
away to give place to what men felt was better. In this way 
the Middle Ages form a great contrast to our own time. Good 
building can never result as the normal expression of the 
community under a capital and labour system in which 
labour is mainly used for the purpose of producing profits. 
It can only result, as in the Middle Ages, by the association 
of workers in Guilds. It was these associations which lay 
at the root of all the glorious flower and fruit which the old 
world brought forth in its great buildings. 

And Marked also by (0) Variety.—Then, again, there is 
about medieval architecture a wonderful variety both of 
design and of detail. This was because the men who worked 
at the fabric were no mere instruments to carry out work 
planned in some distant architect’s office, but the talent of 
the individual mason had free play. This accounts for much 
of the irregularity of the work in our old churches, and also 

' See Bourassé’s account, Les plus belles Eglises du Monde, p. 188. He 
quotes from a letter of Haimon, Abbot of St.-Pierre-sur-Dives, describing 


the popular enthusiasm and co-operation in the building of churches as the 
outcome of a religious revival. 
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for the local varieties and the continual movement and pro- 
gress which contribute so much to the fascination of the study 
of the architecture of the Middle Ages. 

The Best Life expressed in Architecture.—Further, it 
was the life of men at its best that found expression in medieval 
architecture. The flower of the European race, so far as 
intelligence and culture were concerned, was in the Church 
and in the monasteries, and all the genius of religious devo- 
tion was applied to the construction of beautiful buildings 
for the glory and worship of God. Gothic architecture was 
the result and the expression of the lives of the most gifted 
men of the Middle Ages. A great church has its esthetic 
interest, it is a sight to which one travels ; but it has a deeper 
—a moral—interest, too ; it is a beam of the light by which 
one lives. The Middle Ages, even in times of material ascen- 
dancy, created other houses, where the spirits of the saints 
might dwell. It is not the adaptation of the building to the 
service of the Church that is the most conspicuous feature in 
the medizval church, nor even the splendour of ceremonial 
it suggests, but the pervading atmosphere of religious thought, 
of Christian faith and hope, of trust in God and love for 
Christ. Architecture was so much more than simple building ; 
it was the outcome of a spiritual devotion, which pressed all 
forms of art into its service. Thus its archeological value 
is subordinate to the more impressive facts of which it is the 
expression—men’s inarticulate cravings and imperfect efforts 
towards clearer vision and perfection. Human nature is at 
its best when striving to achieve the impossible. Men’s 
activities in the domain of art, music, or literature are noble 
and ennobling because they are efforts, through material 
means, sound, or speech, to express the inexpressible. Faith, 
the mainspring of all fine action, is the quality of seeing the 
invisible, and the high demand of the Christian Religion is 
“ Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in Heaven is 
perfect.”” The architecture, like the chivalrous poetry, of 
the Middle Ages accordingly remained ideal in great measure, 
and was not brought to perfection in execution. France was 
the native country of Gothic architecture, nowhere else were 
its principles so consistently applied, and the style culminates 
in the incomplete cathedral of Beauvais—the great example 
of what Gothic carried to its logical conclusion strove for— 
the utterance of the unutterable. It is but a fragment; yet 
its exterior, seen from the east, is quite perfect, and the in- 
terior of its chevet is of the most satisfying beauty. There is 
about it none of the ungainliness of failure; it is rather the 
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climax of mystic vision caught in visible form, and the grandeur 
of the conception comes upon us with a stronger impulse from 
the unfinished work. This is more or less true of all Gothic 
buildings, their very incompleteness constitutes part of their 
appeal to us; it is more especially true of French churches, 
for the English builders, generally speaking, had measured 
aims, and do not so often give us the impression that they were 
attempting the unattainable; we in this country have no 
counterpart of Beauvais. Our parish churches, as a rule, 
are of homely compass, and their effect is calm and not 
strained, so that they contrast in this respect with churches 
we so often see in France, such as St.-Eusébe :at Auxerre, or 
St.-Antoine, Compiégne. 


§ 2 THe SprctaL INTEREST AND VALUE OF PARISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


The Origin of Parochial Churches.—In the earliest 
days of Christianity in our land the Faith was spread from 
monastic settlements, and the division of the country into 
parishes followed upon the secular manorial divisions, under 
Saxon rule in the tenth century. Owners of estates built 
churches upon their property, and it was this growth of church 
building after the conversion of Saxon England which resulted 
in the beginning of the organisation of the parochial system. 
The first parish priest was the chaplain of the local land- 
owner, and he naturally ministered to the retainers and tenants, 
as well as to their lord. It was from the lay patron that he 
received his appointment, but his spiritual charge was com- 
mitted to him by the bishop. The system thus grew up gradu- 
ally, and it was not until later, in the twelfth century, that 
the parishes assumed their complete form ; but from Saxon 
times onward the spiritual needs of the country were met by 
the placing of parish churches so that dwellers in each dis- 
trict or hamlet had access to one within a reasonable distance. 
Of Saxon churches very few remain in anything approaching 
a complete state,1 for the work of the period that has come 
down to us has been incorporated or absorbed into the churches 
of a later age. After the Norman Conquest existing churches 
were almost everywhere rebuilt and many new ones were 
erected, and it is to the great church-building era that followed 
upon the Conquest that the architecture of our parish churches 
really goes back. Some of these Norman churches are still 
unaltered, or have suffered only a few changes in some minor 
details—such as Iffley (Oxon), Stewkley (Bucks), Adel (Yorks), 


1 See below, p. 92. 
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and Steetley Chapel (Derbyshire)—for in some districts what 
sufficed for the needs of the twelfth century proved sufficient 
for the centuries that followed, and is still adequate to-day. 
Others of our parish churches, on the other hand, were entirely 
or almost entirely rebuilt in a period of subsequent prosperity 
and increase of population. This is the case, for example, 
at Sall (Norfolk), Shifnal (Salop), and at Colyton and Crediton 
(Devon). Such churches as these are complete works of art, 
but their earlier history has been wholly (as at Sall) or almost 
entirely (as at Shifnal and Crediton) obliterated. With the 
great majority of our parish churches, however, it is different : 
they exhibit a slow and continuous growth from the Norman 
period through the development of Pointed style until the 
Renaissance dealt a death-blow to Gothic art. It is this 
very complexity which gives to the study of a typical English 
parish church so great an attraction. There is no more 
fascinating pursuit than the tracing of the development of 
Gothic architecture through its different phases, and the 
reading of history through its chronicles in stone. 

Their Excellence.—Though our parish churches do not 
vie in scale with the cathedrals or great abbey churches, they 
are, generally speaking, remarkable for the excellence of 
their work, and in this respect even village churches attain 
as high a level as the cathedral. Thus Stone-by-Dartford 
(Kent) has detail as finely designed and as well executed 
as Westminster Abbey, the little church of Skelton, near 
York, showing equally good work in the same Early English 
style. The naves at West Walton (Norfolk) or at All Saints’ 
Stamford, have pillars with slender shafts attached as beau- 
tiful as those of Salisbury or Chichester; while Polebrook 
(Northants) can show a porch with detail as refined as the 
western portals of Salisbury or Ely. Nor is the work of later 
centuries in parochial churches one whit behind. The stately 
fifteenth-century church of Northleach (Glos) has on its 
south side a porch vaulted in stone with a chamber above 
which in its exquisite proportion and design has scarcely a 
superior in the land. The special excellence of the English 
parish church has often been a subject of remark, and the 
newly awakened enthusiasm for Gothic art led some writers 
in the last century to exaggerate it, through an indiscrimi- 
nating admiration of everything English. Dr. J. M. Neale not 
only expressed a preference for English cathedrals as compared. 
with French ones, but, in defiance of esthetic canons, main- 
tained that the rectangular chancel is more beautiful than 


1 Hierologus (1843), p. 37. 
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the apsidal east-end.1 So, too, in Lyra Apostolica, with 
reference to parochial churches, we have the exclamation 


“Dear fertile soil! What foreign culture bears such fruit ?” 


Our English parish churches are very numerous for the size 
of the country, their 
workmanship is of 
the first order, and 
their variety of style 
renders them of much 
greater interest than 
the churches of some 
other lands, such as 
Italy, where the 
churches tend to be 
of one uniform type, 
for there the primi- 
tive Romanesque 
satisfied men, and it 
was hardly departed 
from, Italian Gothic 
being almost con- 
fined to the greater 
centres of life, which 
were more or less 
cosmopolitan, and 
being always an ex- 
otic: the same is 
also true of large 
districts in Spain. 
On the other hand, 
it would be idle to 
pretend that our 
THE PORCH, NORTHLEACH, GLOS. churches excel those 
of France either in 
beauty or interest. France was the native country of Gothic 
architecture, and there are no finer examples anywhere of the 
transition from Romanesque to Pointed style, or of ‘‘ Early 
English,” than in Lower Normandy—the district around 
Caen and Bayeux. The churches of the Oise, about Soissons, 
Senlis, and Creil exhibit Gothic in its perfection, and there is 
no parallel in this country to the wonderful group of churches 
of the Charente district, in a highly ornate type of Roman- 
esque in which East and West meet and are friends. While 
1 Hierologus (1843), p. 38. 
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the insular position of our own country prevented English 
architecture from being an expression of some of the larger 
movements of history, yet our churches give us, in almost 
innumerable finely designed examples, a record in stone of 
the development and progress of Gothic art. If we were to 
describe a figure on the map bounded by lines drawn through 
the towns of Boston, Sleaford, Spalding, Wisbech, and King’s 
Lynn, we should probably enclose a greater number of mag- 
nificent parish churches than are contained in the same area 
anywhere else in the world. Then, again, our fifteenth- 
century churches in East Anglia, or in Gloucestershire and 
Somerset, have a stateliness and splendour unsurpassed by 
contemporary work in any other land. 

Their Character.—Parochial churches, as distinct from 
cathedral or monastic churches, have a special interest because 
of their local character. In the case of our cathedrals and 
abbeys, the materials or the craftsmen, or both, frequently 
came from a distance, and thus there is something cosmo- 
politan about them, and we should examine them in vain for 
indications of the style of the district in which they stand. 
Canterbury Cathedral has none of the Kentish character, 
nor do the special traits of East Anglia find any expression in 
the cathedral at Norwich. With parish churches it is other- 
wise. The type varies in a remarkable degree, according to 
geographical position, the geological formation of the district, 
the current of history that has passed along, or the social 
conditions that prevailed in the neighbourhood at the time 
of building. Norfolk and Suffolk, where there is little or no 
very good building stone for quoins, have their characteristic 
round towers. Essex again, a county also lacking in suit- 
able stone but well wooded, exhibits in its parish churches 
much good woodwork, especially in its porches and towers, 
while its fifteenth-century churches have excellent work in 
brick, this material being even used for the construction of 
window tracery. Near the oft-disturbed Scottish border 
churches have their peel-towers, specially designed for refuge 
and defence, as at Great Salkeld (Cumberland) and Ancroft 
(Northumberland), so that the church was, in a very literal 
sense, “‘a strong tower against the enemy.” The twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century churches of the Sussex Downs and 
coastland have more in common with contemporary work in 
Normandy, easy of access just across the Channel, than with 
the rest of England, from which they were separated by the 
barrier of the lagoons and forests of the Weald. In East 
Anglia, towards the close of the medieval period, the develop- 
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ment of the wool-trade and the rise of a rich merchant class 
in constant communication with the Low Countries gave 
birth to a local variety of parish church in the fifteenth century 
of great scale, without structural chancel, and of surpassing 
magnificence. A like cause operated, too, to produce equally 
grand churches, but of a distinct type, owing to the excellence 
of the local stone, in the Cotswold district in the West. 
Parish churches in this country thus form a class by them- 
selves : the tendency, even in the grandest examples, such as 
Boston, Louth (Lincs), Newark (Notts), Northleach (Glos), 
St. Peter Mancroft Norwich, or Long Melford (Suffolk), was 
not to reproduce the distinctive arrangements’ of cathedrals 
or abbeys in parochial churches. On the Continent there is 
not the same clearly marked distinction between the cathedral 
and the parochial type, but the great rosace and deeply- 
recessed portal of the cathedral facade with its tiers of saints 
—the cloud of witnesses choiring the glories of the Church 
triumphant—were reproduced in the parish church. In this 
country the parochial type had a much firmer hold, and great 
collegiate churches, such as Manchester and Wimborne 
Minster (Dorset), sometimes conformed to it rather than to 
the cathedral model. Between the two types there is this 
broad difference: cathedrals and great abbeys exist chiefly 
within, the exterior being a shell for the incomparably more 
gorgeous and effective display of the interior. This is most 
noticeable in France, where Gothic architecture was more 
logically worked out than in other lands, and is especially 
true of the culminating masterpieces of Amiens and Beauvais ; 
but it applies also, in measure, to our English cathedrals, as, 
for example, Winchester, Ely, and York. The beauty of our 
parish churches, on the other hand, is that of felicitous and 
picturesque grouping rather than of direct architectural design, 
so that they exist without ; and the exterior aspect is often 
more satisfying and pleasing than the interior effect. The 
exceptions to this chiefly belong to the fifteenth-century, 
when we have large parochial churches practically of one 
uniform style, as commonly in East Anglia, and designed in 
some cases rather upon the minster model, as at St. Mary 
Redcliffe Bristol,t and at Crewkerne (Somerset). It is this 
exterior beauty of the parish church which gives it its domin- 
ance in the scenery of the land, and makes it impart a peculiar 
charm to the English landscape. Its beauty, together with 
its sacred associations and the way it has been linked for 
centuries with the life of the people—their highest aspira~- 
1 Originally a chapel of Bedminster parish. 
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tions and their most profound emotions, whether of joy or 
sorrow—combine to give to English scenery that pervading 
moral feeling which to Washington Irving constituted its 
greatest charm. Like him, we are fond of loitering about 
country churches, and confess that there are feelings that 
visit us in contemplating a country church, amid the beautiful 
serenity of nature, which we experience nowhere else. A 
country ramble inevitably leads us to the parish church, and 
a visit to it not only gives an interest to, but casts a glamour 
over, many a holiday walk. Though the types of church are 
many and the styles vary, yet the building almost always 
groups well with other structures, whether in town or country, 
and is admirably suited to its surroundings. There is no 
more beautiful picture than the stately cruciform church of 
Shottesbrooke (Berks), embosomed in tall trees, or more at- 
tractive than that of Stanton Harcourt (Oxon) reflected in 
its pool. Equally pleasing in their way are the simple and 
almost rude little churches which stand on lonely headlands 
on the Welsh coast, like St. Tudno on the Great Orme in the 
north, or Mount on its headland on the Cardigan shore, for 
they are entirely in keeping with their surroundings. Many 
a village church stands close to the manor-house, carrying 
us back to the time when the parish priest was chaplain of 
the lord, as at Brympton (Somerset) or Charney Bassett 
(Berks). In Sussex especially we often find the church hard 
by the chief house of the village, and the tout ensemble is 
always charming, as at Greatham, Woolbeding, North Stoke, 
and at beautiful Burpham on its chalk cliff overlooking the 
Arun. In the mountainous districts of Wales and the north, 
where nature itself is on a grand and awe-inspiring scale, 
men seem to have felt that they could not compete with the 
handiwork of God. Yet even there the churches, though 
insignificant in scale and rude in execution and design, have 
a marked individuality, and harmonise in a picturesque way 
with the grand landscape in which they are set. Great town 
churches, too, are admirably adapted to their setting. They 
sometimes crown the hill on which a town is built, as at 
Ludlow (Salop) and Thaxted (Essex), and seem to dominate 
the life of the place with a queenly grace. Often, as at Ciren- 
cester (Glos) and Newark-on-Trent, they preside over the 
market-place with a stern yet sympathetic watchfulness. Or 
in some cases, a8 with Boston and St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol, 
the tall tower or spire blends wonderfully with the stacks and 
masts of warehouse and quay. 
1 Washington Irving’s Sketch Book: “ Rural life in England.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE PLAN OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


A. THE BastticA PLAN 


Tur English church, as regards its plan, is the outcome of 
the combination of two main types, the Basilican and the 
Celtic. The normal Basilican church consists of a wide 
central space or nave, with narrower aisles separated from it 
by columns. The entrance was usually by three doors, through 
a large porch or narthex at the east end, and at the west end 
was a semi-circular apse, with seats for the clergy round the 
wall and a raised throne for the bishop in the centre. The 
altar stood in the chord of the apse, and below this part of 
the building was a crypt, where the bodies or relics of saints 
reposed, called the confessio.1 In some instances there were 
transepts, which perhaps projected but slightly beyond the 
aisles, but sometimes they were of larger dimensions and 
gave a cruciform shape to the ground-plan of the whole 
building. 

The Origin of the Basilica Plan for Christian Churches. 
—How this plan came to be adopted and developed as the 
usual one for churches in the West is perhaps not quite clear. 
It may have been to some extent an outcome of the interior 
of a private house, such as Christians were wont to meet in 
in the earliest days, and in times of persecution.’ Or it may 
have been derived from the general plan of the buildings known 
as schole, such as the pagan guilds or fraternities used for 
their assemblies, for with these societies the Christian congre- 
gations had something in common. The plan, however, is 
almost identical with that of the pagan basilicas of the Roman 
Empire. These were public halls, of which the middle avenue 
was often open to the sky, serving the double purpose of 
exchanges and law-courts. In the apse of the pagan basilica 
were the seats of the judges and assessors or officials of the 


1 The practice of depositing the mortal remains of martyrs in crypts be- 
neath the altars may be traced to the vision of heavenly worship recorded 
in Rev, vi. 9. 

* Rom, xvi, 5; Col, iv. 15; Philem. 2. 
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court, and before it stood an altar. After the Christian 
religion was fully tolerated, and when churches began to be 
built, it was natural that the church should follow the lines 
of the most familiar place of public assembly, which was at 
the same time the most convenient, and probably the most 
imposing form of building at hand for a model. The Emperor 
Constantine, in A.D. 312, made over to the Christians the 
basilica in his palace of the Lateran for the cathedral church 
of Rome, and we cannot doubt that this gift influenced the 
after-course of Christian architecture. Apparently the basilica 
of the Lateran was not rebuilt, but only adapted and refitted 
for its new use, and the acquisition of this great hall for Chris- 
tian worship seems to have set the type for the churches 
which were soon to be erected in great numbers. Just as 
Justinian’s great church of St. Sophia at Constantinople 
formed the model for the typical church of the East, and at 
a later time for the mosques of the Turkish world, so the 
Lateran basilica set the form for the churches of the Western 
Empire for many centuries, and wherever the influence of 
ecclesiastical Rome held sway. Subsequently some of the 
greater Roman basilicas were rebuilt—San Paolo as early as 
386, and in this case the position of the altar, with the Apostle’s 
tomb beneath it, was naturally retained ; but the exigencies 
of the site precluded any extension of the building eastwards, 
for the tomb lay close to the main road from the city to the 
port of Ostia. The church was, therefore, enlarged by re- 
versing its orientation, so that the apse and altar were at 
the east end of the reconstructed church, the celebrant, who 
still retained his “ eastward position,” officiating with his 
back to the people, instead of facing the congregation across 
the altar, as in the earlier basilicas which had the apse at the 
west. The peculiar situation thus led to a reversal of the 
previous relation between the altar and the church, and 
also to another innovation in the shape of a transverse nave 
or transept to secure greater accommodation. Both these 
changes proved of lasting consequence in the development of 
church architecture, and resulted in the perpetuation of the 
Basilican type with its apse at the east end, and transept. 
The western apse, however, did not altogether go out of 
fashion. In some parts, notably in the Rhineland, churches 
were built with two apses, one at the west end and one at the 
east, as at St. Gall, Worms, and the Apostles’ Church at 
Cologne. The cathedral of Nevers furnishes an example of 
this type in France. Langford (Essex) was an English in- 
stance of a church with two apses, probably of the eleventh 
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century ; but the eastern apse was destroyed in a later exten- 
sion of the building. 

The Basilica in Roman Britain.—With the Roman 
occupation of the Province of Britain the basilica was intro- 
duced into this country. The plan of a secular basilica has 
been clearly traced in the remains of Caerwent, and we should 
naturally suppose that it was adopted for some of the earliest 
Christian churches in the land. That this was the case is 
proved by an example discovered at Silchester (Hants). 
Though, unfortunately, the structure has perished, the founda- 
tions and parts of the pavement remain, and these enable 
us to trace the plan quite distinctly. It shows a nave 
with aisles, transepts of slight projection, an apse at the 
west end in the manner of the earlier Roman basilicas, and a 
narthex or ante-chamber extending across the east front. 
The flooring was of red tiles, but the position of the altar 
in the apse is marked by a square of pavement in a pattern 
of red, black, and white. 

The Basilica of St. Augustine’s Mission.—When St. 
Augustine landed in Kent in 598 he found a Christian 
church—St. Martin’s—in use at Canterbury : the nave of this 
building is still standing and forms the chancel of the present 
St. Martin’s. St. Augustine’s own cathedral church stood 
on the site of the present cathedral and was destroyed by 
fire in 1067, but an eleventh-century description of it remains, 
showing that it was a basilica with aisles and having an apse 
at each end. The bishop’s throne was at the extreme west 
end, marking the altar in the western apse as the original 
high altar, though in the eleventh century the eastern altar, 
which had the confessio beneath, was considered the high 
altar. Other churches dating from St. Augustine’s mission, 
of which ruins or foundations are extant, had apses at the 
east. One of these, at Reculver (Kent), pulled down in the 
earlier part of the last century, was an aisled basilica, and 
exhibited what seems to have been a common feature of 
these early churches (occurring also at St. Pancras, Canter- 
bury)—an arcade or sereen of three arches resting upon two 
columns, and separating the eastern part, or presbytery, 
from the nave. The illustration, from a drawing made while 
the church at Reculver was in process of demolition, shows 
this feature ; and the two columns from Reculver may still 
be seen in the cathedral close at Canterbury on the north 
side of the choir. The springing of the north arch of a 
similar triple arcade remains at Brixworth (Northants). 
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B. Tur Ceutic PLAN 


The sanctuaries of the early Celtic Church were small in 
scale, and on the ground-plan oblong and rectangular. There 
is no apse; sometimes the church consists of one chamber 
only, and sometimes it has a square-ended chancel at the 
east. Examples of this plan are to be seen in Ireland, and in 
some primitive oratories in Cornwall, where at Perranzabuloe, 
St. Gwithian, and St. Madron, near the Land’s End, are 
sufficient remains of early Celtic sanctuaries to enable us at 
least to be sure as to their ground-plan. The type has been 
perpetuated in the characteristic parish church of the rural 
districts of Welsh Wales. The village church in Cardigan- 
shire, Merioneth, and Carnarvonshire is usually a simple 
rectangular chamber, which, although the present structure 
may be long subsequent in point of time, yet traces its general 
appearance and plan back to the small oratories of the early 
Celtic Church. 

Spread of the Celtic Plan in Saxon England.—The 
influence of this plan was felt throughout the country, owing 
to the work of the Celtic missionaries to whom the conversion 
of Saxon England was largely due, and who came from the 
north, from the great monastic centres of Iona and Lindis- 
farne. Under the Saxon kings in some districts, which had 
been evangelised by Roman missionaries, or where. their 
influence had been felt, churches were built after the basilican 
model, but in other cases the plan of a church shows a fusion 
of the basilican and Celtic types. As already noted, the 
churches of St. Augustine’s mission were naturally on the 
basilica plan, and there are a few other examples of the Saxon 
basilica, as at Wing (Bucks). This shows the basilican form 
better than almost any other church now existing in this 
country, and gives a good idea of what our first English 
churches of larger scale were like. It possesses the distinc- 
tive marks of the Roman basilica—the aisled nave, the apse, 
and the confessio beneath the altar. Brixworth (Northants) 
affords a well-known example of apsidal plan belonging to 
the end of the seventh century, though the apse was rebuilt 
later ; while the very interesting church at Worth (Sussex) 
is an instance of a complete Saxon cruciform basilica. The 
last named of these, however, shows in its plan some features 
derived from the Celtic type: it is without aisles, and the 
original entrances are lateral instead of at the west end, 
as in the basilica. But the great majority of Saxon churches 
followed the Celtic plan. Anything like complete example: 
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are rare, but St. Laurence at Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts) has 
come down to us unaltered. This is an aisle-less church with 
a rectangular chancel of much smaller proportions. There 
is no tower and no west entrance. Of the two lateral porches, 
which seem to have served also as chapels, the one on the 
north side still remains. In contrast to the triple arcaded 
opening of the basilican churches at Reculver, Brixworth, 
and elsewhere, the wall dividing the nave from the chancel 
is pierced only by one narrow arch in the centre. Escomb 
church (Durham) is another example that has been little 
altered, and it resembles Bradford-on-Avon in following the 
Celtic plan : it has its entrances at the sides, and the chancel, 
entered by a single narrow arch, is square-ended. 

Its Permanent Influence.—The persistence with which 
we in this country cling to the Celtic rectangular plan is 
worth noting. As we should expect, the churches of Wales 
in general follow it,1 and it also became a permanent feature 
of English church architecture. Over and over again the 
Continental fashion of finishing the church towards the east 
with an apse came into this island. As we have seen, it came 
here with the first introduction of Christianity under the 
Romans, and was introduced again with other fashions of 
ecclesiastical Rome by the mission of St. Augustine. Later 
still it came again into this land with the Norman conquerors, 
and great apsidal churches were built in England after the 
Conquest, as at Norwich and Peterborough, though how soon 
even the Anglo-Norman builders abandoned the apse in 
favour of the rectangular chancel may be seen in the fine 
cruciform church raised by Henry of Blois, brother of King 
Stephen, for the Hospital of St. Cross at Winchester. The 
activity of the Cistercian Order in the twelfth century, whose 
churches were square-ended at the east, may also have been 
an influence in the reversion to this plan. Yet again there 
was a notable importation of the apse when the present abbey 
church of Westminster was built, quite in the French manner, 
in the time of Henry III. But the form never took root, and 
the rectangular east end of our typical English parish church 
remains to-day as a witness that English Christianity is derived 
in great measure from Celtic rather than from Roman origin, 
while the persistence of the square-ended chancel testifies to 
the insular spirit of the men of this land, their dislike of 


1 Llanfair-pwll-gwyngyll (Anglesey) seems to be the only case of an apsidal 
church amongst the old churches of Wales. The present building dates 
from about 1850, but stands partly on the site of the old church, which 
had an apse. 
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foreign interference, and their unwillingness to be dictated 
to by ecclesiastical Rome. 

The Celtic influence thus meeting with that of the Augus- 
tinian mission, and on the whole overpowering it, there was 
produced, with certain modifications by the Saxon builders, 
the English church plan in its early form. In this not only 
is the apse abandoned for the square-ended chancel, but there 
are other departures from the basilica type: the west tower 
is adopted, and side entrances are preferred to the one at 
the west ; the confessio, a result of the special conditions at 
Rome, disappears. These characteristics all tended to become 
permanent in parochial churches, and the Saxon church thus 
set the type to which subsequent styles on the whole conformed. 
The English parish church of the later Gothic development 
differs from that of the Continent in these same features. It 
has almost always the rectangular chancel, the tower is as 
a rule at the west end, and usually its main entrance is by a 
lateral porch. This last feature extended with us to cathedral 
churches and minsters, as at Hereford, Wells, Salisbury, 
Malmesbury (Wilts), Christchurch (Hants), and Sherborne 
(Dorset). 


C. Tur CENTRALISED PLAN 


A third type of plan must here be referred to, which was 
not without effect upon the subsequent course of church 
architecture. In the Western Empire the basilica became, 
as we have seen, the ordinary plan for a Christian church. 
In the Eastern Empire a centralised plan was used from an 
early date for large churches, in which subsidiary parts were 
grouped round a main central space, which formed the body 
of the church, and was covered by a dome. On this plan 
was developed the magnificent Byzantine style, culminating 
in the great example of St. Sophia at Constantinople. Early 
buildings of centralised plan in Italy were not erected in the 
first instance for public worship; but circular or polygonal 
structures served as mausoleum churches (such as Hadrian’s 
mausoleum, now known as the castle of St. Angelo at Rome, 
or the tomb-church of Theodoric at Ravenna), or as baptis- 
teries, a type which remained constant for the baptistery in 
Italy, and of which examples may be seen at Pisa, Florence, 
Parma, Pistoja, and elsewhere. The church of St. Vitalis 
at Ravenna (consecrated in 547), a city closely connected 
with the East, was, however, designed with central circular 
nave and surrounding aisle with subsidiary parts; its plan 
being clearly derived from a Byzantine source. The cen- 
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tralised plan was further made familiar to the builders of the 
West when the great church of Charlemagne at Aachen (Aix- 
la-Chapelle) was built at the close of the eighth century. A 
church of this type was built by Wilfrid at Hexham in our 
own country in the ninth century. The building itself has 
long since perished, but from its description we gather that 
the nave or main part of the building was a circular tower-like 
structure, with subsidiary parts in the shape of a Greek cross. 

Influence of the Centralised Plan.—This Eastern type 
of church suggested an alternative plan to the basilican or 
the Celtic, in which the nave or main part was central and 
lofty, subsidiary parts opening out of it. Such buildings 
were not always cruciform. At Stanton Lacy (Salop) the 
central space had only one transept opening out from it. 
Barton-on-Humber (Lincs) had a central tower-like nave with 
an entrance on its south side and a rectangular projection to 
the west, which is still standing ; the chancel, which projected 
to the east, has been supplanted by a later medieval church, 
but its foundations have been discovered. At Broughton 
(Lines) the same plan appears to have been followed. The 
cruciform church with central tower was, however, developed 
in Saxon times, as examples at Norton (Durham), and St. Mary- 
in-the-Castle at Dover, show. In early structures of this 
class, and very often also in cruciform churches of later periods, 
the central towers were not belfries, but lanterns for lighting 
the main portion of the interior. We are probably right, 
therefore, in concluding that the cruciform plan with central 
tower is Eastern in origin, being derived ultimately from 
the early Greek cross plan which involved the feature of a 
central pavilion ; so that the Western vaulted Romanesque 
church, with its central lantern-tower—all the features of 
which are continued, with further development, in the suc- 
ceeding Pointed styles—was in its origin a translation of the 
Eastern central-cupola type into the terms of the Western 
basilican church. To this use of the central lantern-tower 
the builders of our own cathedrals and greater churches 
clung. All our ancient cathedrals have it except 
Exeter and Llandaff, and the arrangement was naturally 
followed in important parish churches, such as St. Mary’s 
Nottingham, Melton Mowbray (Leics), Nantwich (Cheshire), 
St. Mary’s Stafford, Leighton Buzzard (Beds), and Wantage 
(Berks), besides many others. The very great height at 
which continental builders aimed led in France, on the other 
hand, to the abandonment of all towers except the two western 
in the case of the masterpieces of Gothic architecture, so that 
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other towers than those at the west remained unfinished and 
do not rise above the roof of the main building, as at Reims 
and Chartres, or were omitted altogether, as at Bourges. 
But how consistently the central-towered type was adhered 
to through all phases of architectural development in this 
country may be realised when we compare the pre-Conquest 
Romanesque church of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, Dover, with 
the stately examples in the very latest Perpendicular style at 
Bath Abbey and Cricklade (Wilts). 

Round Churches.—Before leaving the subject of centralised 
plan we should notice a group of circular churches which form 
a class by themselves in this country. Some of these were built 
by the Order of the Knights Templars in imitation of the plan 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem and are 
dedicated in this name. The church built by Constantine 
over the grotto-tomb of Christ was a basilica with semi- 
circular apse. The Persians destroyed this building in the 
seventh century, and the Christians on restoring it did no 
more than round the circle of the apse, so as to cover the 
Sacred Tomb in the centre, thus making a structure akin in 
plan and outline to the tomb-churches above referred to. 
When the Crusaders came, they carried back with them that 
model of the round temple which henceforth stood throughout 
Western Europe as the venerated image of the primitive 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. Examples of this rotunda- 
church occur in various parts of Western Europe, as at 
Neuvy-St.-Sépulere (Indre, France). In England the round 
churches at Cambridge and Northampton are Norman in 
style, the pointed arches in the second being a later addition. 
The Temple Church, London, belongs to the transition from 
Norman to Early English, while the example at Little Maple- 
stead (Essex) has its west doorway and very graceful hexa- 
gonal colonnade of the Decorated style. These four have a 
circumscribing aisle, as at Neuvy-St.-Sépulcre, and with the 
little aisleless Norman chapel in Ludlow castle make the five 
churches of the land built upon a circular plan. 

Polygonal Naves.—In this same class of buildings we 
should probably place the two curious examples of hexagonal 
towers in Gloucestershire at Swindon and Ozleworth. At 
Swindon the irregular hexagon now forms a western tower, 
while at Ozleworth it has become the central feature of a 
later church. In both churches there are a good many indica- 
tions which point to the hexagonal structure having been the 


1 At Temple Bruer (Lincs), and on the cliffs near Dover are some remains 
of round churches, 
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main part of the building, forming a polygonal nave, so that 
these two buildings were examples on a small scale of that 
type of church plan which we find in its grandest form in the 
octagon-nave of Aix-la-Chapelle and the. decagon-nave of 
St. Géréon, Cologne.t. In the case of Ozleworth there persists 
a tradition that the church was connected with the Order 
of the Templars, though there appears to be no documentary 
evidence to bear this out. 


D. ArreR THE NoRMAN CONQUEST 


During the great church-building era which followed upon 
the Norman Conquest a wave of Continental influence made 
itself felt for a time. The central tower became a common 
feature, and that not only for cruciform structures, but also 
for churches without transepts, and sometimes for quite small 
structures. The apse reappeared and the west fagade became 
an important and ornate feature, containing the principal 
entrance to the church. The main doorway, of several reced- 
ing orders, was usually flanked by blind arches, and the wall 
above was pierced by a window, or windows, to light the nave 
and ornamented with surface arcading, often of interlacing 
arches. Typical Norman west fronts may be seen at Stewkley 
(Bucks), Castle Rising (Norfolk), Porchester (Hants), and 
Iffley (Oxon) ; while in some cases fagades of this kind have 
been obscured through having a tower built up against them 
at a later period, as at Blackmore and South Benfleet (Essex). 

As to their plan, the churches of this period (c. 1075-1175) 
fall into four main groups : 

(1) Cruciform Churches.—These generally have a central 
tower, and some fine examples remain almost unaltered, as 
at Old Shoreham (Sussex), North Newbald (Yorks), and 
Porchester (Hants), though in other cases, while the central 
tower-arches and tower remain, the church has been subjected. 
to much rebuilding at later periods, as at Castor (Northants), 
East Meon (Hants), Bampton and Burford (Oxon), and 
St. John’s Devizes. Occasionally, as at Burpham (Sussex), we 
come across a Norman cruciform church without a central tower. 

(2) Central-towered Churches without Transepts.— 
A characteristic Norman type of church has the central tower, 
though without transepts, so that the interior is divided into 
three parts : a nave, a choir or chancel beneath the tower, and 
a sanctuary to the east, the last having its length and breadth 


1 Polygonal naves occur in France at Rieux-Minervois (Aude) and Planés 
(Pyr.-Or.), the latter curious and triangular on the plan. 
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about equal. Examples of this plan are Stewkley and Upton 
(Bucks), Iffley, Cassington and Bucknell (Oxon), Studland 
(Dorset), and Christon (Somerset). Sometimes an apsidal 
sanctuary projects eastward from the tower, as at Newhaven } 
(Sussex), but this fashion is more usual on the Continent, and 
Newhaven is almost identical in its arrangement with some 
examples in Lower Normandy, such as Yainville near Jumiéges. 
Occasionally, too, we find the same triple division though no 
tower rises over the middle compartment, as at Kilpeck and 
Moccas (Herefordshire), Hampnett (Glos), and Birkin (Yorks). 
This type of plan makes a very effective interior, because, 
besides the arch at the entrance to the chancel, the second 
tower-arch forms a similar division between the chancel and 
the sanctuary. 

(3) Aisled Churches.—In the Norman period foreign in- 
fluence was chiefly felt in cathedral and monastic churches, 
which after the Conquest were built or rebuilt (as at Norwich, 
Peterborough, Gloucester, and Tewkesbury) on the basilica 
model with a nave divided from its aisles by a massive round- 
arched colonnade. This plan was also followed for some of 
the larger and more important parish churches, and aisled 
naves of the twelfth century on a grand scale occur at Steyn- 
ing (Sussex), Sherburn-in-Elmet (Yorks), Tilney All Saints 
and Walsoken (Norfolk), Whaplode and Long Sutton 
(Lines), Norham (Northumberland), Hemel Hempstead (Herts), 
St. Margaret-at-Cliffe (Kent), Calne (Wilts), and Melbourne 
(Derbyshire). The last-named church is quite of the minster 
type; it has a central tower, and between its two western 
towers a great narthex, recalling the splendid Continental 
examples of Autun and Vézelay. In some churches of humbler 
scale the aisled nave was also used by the Norman builders, as 
at Sandridge (Herts), Buriton(Hants),and Pittington (Durham). 

(4) Small Aijisle-less Churches with Rectangular 
Chancel.—While, during the century after the Conquest, the 
cathedral and abbey churches were the work of a great Con- 
tinental school, and were not without their influence on some 
important parish churches, yet many parochial churches 
continued to be planned by local men and upon the lines of 
English tradition. Thus many of the smaller churches of the 
period have aisle-less nave, rectangular chancel, and western 
tower. Some indeed are towerless and singularly like the 
pre-Conquest example at Bradford-on-Avon in their outline, 
as at Barfreston (Kent), Adel (Yorks), Steetley (Derbyshire), 
Heath Chapel and Edstaston (Salop). Of these, Steetley has 


1 The original name of this parish was Meeching. 
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an apse. Edstaston has been a good deal rebuilt, but the 
others are practically unaltered. Whether these Norman 
buildings had a tower or not, the Continental west entrance 
was as a rule not adopted, but the Saxon fashion of a lateral 
porch was reverted to, as at Hooton Pagnell, Birkin and 
Brayton (Yorks), and as in the towerless churches mentioned 
above. 


E. Tuer Gotuic PLAN 


The Early English style was marked in several respects 
by a reversion to the earlier and pre-Conquest type of church 
plan. The western tower, twofold division (nave and chancel) 
and rectangular east-end became, from the thirteenth century 
onward, normal features of the English parish church. The 
Norman type of west fagade—translated into terms of the 
Early English style—was still retained for monastic churches, 
as at Binham (Norfolk) and Old Malton (Yorks), but the 
general readoption of the west tower rendered this out of the 
question as a rule for parochial churches. IFelmersham 
(Beds) is an exception in this respect. 

During the prevalence of the Pointed styles our parish 
church plan received further development and enlargement, 
The Norman aisled naves were so splendid that they were 
usually retained by later builders,’ and they set the scale for 
the nave in subsequent styles; but the typical Norman 
chancel had been but a square compartment, and called for 
enlargement.?. Accordingly from the thirteenth century on- 
ward the characteristic deep aisle-less chancel, of much greater 
length in proportion to the nave than before, appears in our 
parish churches. To the original English aisle-less nave 

1 This was done in some of our greatest churches, as at Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, Tewkesbury Abbey, and Malvern Priory, while in other cases the 
Norman nave arcade was merely overlaid with later work, as at Winchester 
Cathedral and Sherborne Minster. Parochial examples of retention of 
Norman arcades have been named above, p. 33. 

2 The inadequacy of the old Norman chancels is well illustrated in those 
rather rare cases where it has been retained, in spite of a reconstruction of 
the rest of the church in a later style, as at St. John’s and St. Mary’s Devizes, 
and Compton Martin (Somerset). 

3 In many churches the aisle-less chancel has the window nearest to the 
chancel-arch brought down to a much lower level than the others. The 
purpose of this low side-window is not known, and various suggestions have 
been made to account for it, Generally it occurs on the south side, but 
occasionally on both sides, as at Rustington (Sussex). These windows fre- 
quently bear evidence of having been closed in their lower part, which is 
sometimes divided by a transom from the window proper, by a wooden 
shutter. They are popularly known as leper-windows, and may have been 


intended for lepers to see and hear from without, and for their occasional 
communion, An ancient tapestry formerly existed at HKton showing lepers 
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aisles were added, frequently one at a time, to afford accom- 
modation for a growing population.1. This accounts for a 
good many churches having one aisle only, on north or south, 
and also for the fact that in not a few examples, as at All 
Saints’, Stamford, the arches on north and south are of dif- 
ferent date and design. Later, chapels were sometimes built 
opening out of the transept eastward, as at Ludlow (Salop). 
Subsidiary altars had sometimes stood on either side of the 
chancel arch, as at Ranworth (Norfolk), or against the rood- 
screen to the right and left of the entrance to the choir, as at 
Patricio (Brecon) and Guilden Morden (Cambs).? St. Michael 
Penkevil (Cornwall) still has stone reredoses marking the 
position of altars in the east walls of the transepts to right 
and left of the chancel-arch, and a belated survival of this 
arrangement appears at St. Sampson’s, Cricklade (Wilts), 
where the sixteenth-century central tower has on the piers 
of its west arch, facing the nave, ranges of niches carved in 
stone, as though to serve as reredoses for altars right and 
left of the arch. But during the Gothic development the 
subsidiary altars were, in this country, usually placed at the 
east end of the aisles, where a piscina often remains to indi- 
cate their position, and sometimes the aisles were prolonged 
to the east end of the whole structure, arches being opened 
through to the chancel. Thus the chancel came to have 


receiving their communion in this way. Other uses of these apertures have 
been suggested, as that they were for hearing confessions, or to throw 
extra light on that part of the church where the priest’s stall was, or for the 
ringing of the sacring bell, The last suggested use might account for the 
puzzling cases of first-floor windows of the kind, as at Prior Crauden’s Chapel, 
Ely, and in the chapel of Kidwelly Castle (Carmarthenshire). A curious 
local feature in the plan of some churches in Cornwall and South Pembroke- 
shire is an oblique passage from a transept into the chancel. In some cases 
this passage is lighted by a window of its own. Examples are Cury, Lande- 
wednack, Perranuthnoe, and St. Mawgan-in-Meneage (Cornwall), and 
Bosheston, St. Florence, St. Petrox, St. Twinnels, and Uzmaston (Pem- 
broke), 

1 The aisles in England were commonly covered with lean-to roofs, the 
clerestory of the nave rising above them. An aisle roof with a series of 
transverse gables as at Horsham (Sussex) is unusual in this country, though 
more frequently met with on the Continent, as in France at St.-L6 and 
in Italy at Sta Croce, Florence. The omission of the clerestory and the 
covering of the aisles with independent gabled roofs, parallel to the nave 
roof, and of equal height with it, is characteristic of the fifteenth-century 
churches of Devon and Cornwall. 

2 Similarly in France, where the old rood-screens remain, the entrance to 
the choir is in the centre and altars are placed against the screen to right 
and left as at the Madeleine, Troyes (Aube), and St.-Florentin (Yonne). 
In Germany, on the other hand, it was the fashion to place an altar in the 
middle bay of the screen, and leave open arches to right and left for access 
to the choir, as at Hildesheim, Sometimes the occurrence of a piscina high 
up in the wall near the chancel-arch, as at Ross (Herefordshire) indicates 
that an altar was placed in the rood-loft. 
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aisles as well as the nave. Parish churches have not often 
aisles to their transepts. In the Romanesque style of Nor- 
mandy it is not uncommon to find an apsidal chapel opening 
out of a transept to the east, as at Audrieu, near Bayeux, 
and a chapel in this position is a feature of some churches 
along the Sussex coast where Norman fashion was followed 
more closely than in the rest of England. Thus there are 
chapels, or clear traces of once existing chapels, to the east 
of a transept at Westham, Old Shoreham, New Shoreham, 
Sompting, Broadwater, Findon, and Burpham. Some ex- 
amples of eastern transeptal chapels are not wanting in other 
parts of the country, as at Great Berkhamsted (Herts), and 
evidences of formerly existing ones are found at North Newbald 
(Yorks) and Bampton (Oxon). The Early English cruciform 
church at Uffington (Berks), with some other remarkable 
features, has shallow rectangular chapels to the east of its 
transepts—two in the north transept and one in the south. 
Aisles to the transepts are of less common occurrence. Many 
of our great cathedrals have an aisle only on one side of the 
transept—viz. on the east, as at Lincoln; and the only 
cathedrals whose transepts have two aisles are York, Win- 
chester, Ely, and Wells—to which we should add Westminster 
Abbey ; at Chester the south transept only has two aisles. 
Of parish churches there are four alone with east and west 
aisles to both transepts—Patrington (Yorks), Melton Mowbray 
(Leics), Faversham (Kent), and St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol. 

The lateral porch remained a regular feature, generally on 
the south side, and frequently had a chamber above it, the 
uses of which seem to have been various. In some cases it 
contained an altar, more often it appears to have been a 
living-room, either for a priest or for the guardian of the 
church. Such use is suggested by the fact that in some 
cases the chamber is furnished with a fireplace and chimney 
(as at Northleach, Glos) or with a window enabling the occu- 
pant to command a view of the interior of the building (as 
at Chelmsford). The room, too, was occasionally used for 
meetings, as a store-chamber, an armoury,! or for other pur- 
poses. 


The Position of the Tower 


(1) The Western Tower.—The west end is, as we have 
seen, the normal position of the parish church tower in this 
1 In Cussans’s History of Hertfordshire it is related that when the south 
porch of Baldock church was altered, its upper chamber, which had long 


been closed, was found to be nearly filled with armour, helmets, pikes and 
other weapons, 
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country ; and this arrangement goes back to pre-Conquest 
church planning. In the great majority of cases the west 
tower forms a separate structure from the ground upwards, 
projecting beyond the nave and the aisles, where these last 
are also found. Occasionally, however, the aisles are pro- 
longed westward, so that the tower becomes engaged, its west 
face being in line with the ends of the aisles, as at Newark- 
on-Trent (Notts) and Sleaford (Lincs). In some instances 
where the west tower is not thus engaged it is made to stand 
upon open arches, so that there is a passage-way through it.) 
The following towers show this arrangement :— 


Brading (I. of Wight). Newnham (Northants). 

Chester, St. Michael’s. Norwich, St. John Maddermarket. 
Coningsby (Lincs). Norwich, St. Peter Mancroft. 
Dedham (Essex). Sandbach (Ches), 

Diss (Norfolk). Warwick, St. Mary. 

East Bergholt (Suffolk). Wollaton (Notts). 

Hull, St. Mary’s.* Wrotham (Kent). 


March, St. Wendred’s (Cambs). 


The tower of All Saints’, Cambridge, now removed, was 
also an example of the same kind, and the west tower of 
St. Columb Major (Cornwall) belongs to the same class, but 
has had the arches of its passage-way blocked up. More 
than one cause may have given rise to the arrangement. 
Sometimes when a tower was built an encroachment was 
made upon a right-of-way or public path which was thus 
made to pass through the ground-story of the tower. This 
has happened at St. Mary’s, Warwick, where the tower 
obtrudes upon the street. In some cases again the tower, 
through an extension of the original building westward, was 
built close to the west boundary of the churchyard, so that 
there was scarcely adequate space for an external procession 
to pass round the west end of the church unless a procession- 
path were made through the tower, as at Wollaton (Notts). 
At St. John’s in the city of Bristol the church was built upon 
the city wall adjoining the north gate, and the tower for the 
church rises over the open arches of the gate itself.* 

(2) The Central Tower.—The use of the central tower by 


1 This fashion was not common on the Continent, but occasional examples 
are met with, as at Trani Cathedral (Italy) and in the fine detached hexa- 
gonal belfry of St.-Michel, Bordeaux. Some parish churches in South- 
western France exhibit the same feature, e.g. the west towers at Hendaye 
and St.-Jean-de-Luz (Basses-Pyrénées) stand upon open arches. 

2 Modern example. 

3 St. Mary’s Chapel on old Bristol Bridge had its tower over the port- 
cullised gateway, and the chapel of the Leicester Hospital at Warwick with 
its square tower stands over the west gate of the town. 
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Norman builders and its permanence in our cathedrals and 
greater churches have been already referred to. 

(3) Group of Three Towers—One Central and Two 
Western.—The central tower, which is characteristic of and 
most nobly developed in the church architecture of Normandy 
and England, was—quite early in the ‘ Norman” period— 
set off by erecting two other towers at the west end, generally 
of smaller square on the plan, and in this country, as probably 
in many cases originally in Normandy, of less height than the 
central feature. Early examples of this arrangement are 
seen at the great abbey churches of Jumiéges and St.-Georges- 
de-Boscherville in Normandy, and at Southwell Minster in our 
own country. This beautiful plan of a group of three towers 
became the normal one for great churches on both sides of 
the Channel, as in the lovely examples of St.-Ouen and the 
cathedral at Rouen, the cathedrals of Evreux and Coutances, 
the churches of St.-Pierre Lisieux, St.-Pierre-sur-Dives, 
Gisors, and our English cathedrals of Canterbury, Chichester, 
Lincoln, Wells, Lichfield, York, Ripon, and Durham. The 
Norman church of Melbourne (Derbyshire) is the only one 
amongst our parish churches with a group of three towers, 
and in this case the central lantern has received a later addi- 
tion in its upper stage, while the two short and incompleted 
west towers have been capped with four-sided pyramidal 
spires. There are foundations of similar west towers at 
Bakewell (Derbyshire). 

(4) Two Western Towers.—The enormous height to 
which it became the fashion to raise the vaults of the great 
churches in France accounts for the disappearance of towers 
other than the two western, and the characteristic French 
Gothic church has thus two towers which flank the facade at 
the west end. In English churches the plan of two west towers 
without a central one very seldom occurs. Westminster 
Abbey and Beverley Minster have the appearance of this 
arrangement, but in both cases the French-looking outline of 
the exterior is accidental, for a central tower was intended. 
There are, however, a few churches in this country which 
show the twin-tower plan at the west end, and where apparently 
a central tower has never formed part of the design. Llan- 
daff Cathedral is a striking example, and the variety of design 
in the towers gives the facade there a decidedly foreign appear- 
ance. The same may be said with reference to St. German’s 
(Cornwall). St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, has also two dis- 
similar west towers and no central feature, though here, as 

1 See above, pp. 30, 31. 
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at Westminster and Beverley, a central tower seems to have 
been intended. Besides the churches already referred to, 
Davington by Faversham (Kent)—once a priory church—has 
two west towers on the plan, though only the one on the south 
has been completed, and at Reculver in the same county is 
another example of the same disposition of towers. This fine 
old Romanesque church was demolished early in the last 
century, but Trinity House intervened to save the twin towers 


WYMONDHAM (NORFOLR), 


of the west facade, and maintains them that they may con- 
tinue to serve as beacons for sailors navigating the estuary 
of the Thames. 

(5) Axial Towers—One Central and One Western.— 
A very effective arrangement of towers results from the placing 
of them on the axis of the building, one central and one at the 
west end. It is not uncommon to find towers so disposed in 
churches of all styles in France, from the Romanesque of 
Loches in Touraine, Le Dorat in the Limousin, or the great 
Auvergnat churches of Brioude, Issoire, and Notre-Dame 
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Clermont-Ferrand, through the Gothic of St.-Jean at Caen, 
to the Renaissance of St.-Pierre Coutances. Ely Cathedral 
is now the only English church which shows this arrange- 
ment on a large scale. Hereford Cathedral, Malmesbury 
Abbey, Shrewsbury Abbey, and Christchurch Priory (Hants) 
used to have it, but Hereford has lost its west tower, 
Shrewsbury and Christchurch have each lost the tower 
at the crossing, and at Malmesbury both towers have 
long been ruined. Bangor Cathedral was intended to 


PURTON, WILTS. 


exhibit this outline, for besides its poor west tower it has the 
base of a massive square central tower roofed with a blunt 
pyramid. The actually existing examples of the axial arrange- 
ment of two towers are few in this country. The most 
imposing is Wimborne Minster (Dorset), which besides its 
Norman central tower has a Perpendicular west tower, built 
1448-64 to carry the bells owing to the increasing infirmity 
of the central tower. Wymondham (Norfolk) when complete 
must have presented a still more striking appearance, the 
axial arrangement being here produced by the placing of two 
churches (the eastward one monastic and the westward one 
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parochial) end to end, and each church having its own west 
tower. Besides these examples on a large scale there is a 
fine example of a parish church with axial towers at Purton 
(Wilts), where the central tower carries a stone spire. Per- 
haps we may add also Wanborough in the same neighbourhood, 
where the stone spirelet for the sanctus-bell at the junction 
of nave and chancel is so magnified as to become quite an 
imposing central feature,! grouping well with the west tower.’ 


OTTERY ST. MARY (DEVON). 


The old parish church at Llanelly (Carmarthenshire) must 
have once resembled Wanborough, for it too had a stone 
spirelet of unusual scale over the chancel arch in addition to 
a massive west tower. This arrangement is depicted in old 
drawings, but the central spirelet was stupidly destroyed 
when the church was rebuilt in 1823. The axial arrangement 


1 The elaboration of the sanctus-bell turret over the entrance to the chancel 
is characteristic of churches in North Wilts and Gloucestershire, as at Castle 
Eaton, South Marston, and Burton (Wilts), and Barnwood (Glos). Littleton 
(Wilts) has the elaborated central turret, but without a west tower. 

2 Malmesbury Abbey had axial towers, and its example may account for 
the cases in North Wilts alluded to, 
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of towers is also seen in the churches of Old Clee (Lincs), 
where the west tower is of pre-Conquest date, and Horfield 
near Bristol. 

(6) Transeptal 'Towers.—Two towers are sometimes 
placed north and south of the centre of the church, so that 
their ground-stories form a transept. St. Stephen’s, Vienna, 
shows this plan on the grandest scale, though its external 
effect cannot there be estimated, since only one of the towers 
has received its tapering spire. But the plan never seems to 
have found much favour, though we find it in examples so 
far apart in space, time, and style as Cormac’s chapel on the 
rock of Cashel (Ireland), Murbach (Alsace), San Abbondio 
Como (Italy), and the cathedrals of Geneva (Switzerland), 
Angouléme (France), and Barcelona (Spain). The earlier 
cathedral of Canterbury, previous to the work of William of 
Sens, had two towers placed above chapels on the circum- 
ference of the apse, but the only English cathedral that has 
transeptal towers is that of Exeter. In one other English 
church only was the arrangement adopted, viz. at Ottery 
St. Mary (Devon), not far from Exeter, where the plan was 
modelled on that of the cathedral church. 

(7) Lateral and unusual Positions of the Tower.— 
Towers are not infrequently found in positions other than 
those already noticed. Sometimes a west tower is placed at 
the end of a north or south aisle instead of terminating the 
nave, as at Herne (Kent), St. Nicholas King’s Lynn (Norfolk), 
and Clapham (Sussex). Occasionally a lateral tower is placed 
at the east of the nave, and forms a quasi-transept either on 
the north or south side, as at Sunningwell (Berks) and Lurgas- 
hall (Sussex). But a tower set on the north or south of the 
nave is generally placed farther west, and its ground-story 
in such cases often forms a porch. A lateral tower of this 
kind is especially frequent in Suffolk, which has no less than 
twenty examples :— 


Akenham, Playford. 

Barham. Rishangles. 

Burgh St. Botolph. Shelley. 

Clopton, Stanton, All Saints’. 
Culpho. Stonham Aspall. 
Gosbeck. Stutton. 

Little Bealings. Thorndon, 

Little Belstead. Tinsworth. 
Mickfield. Wickham Market. 
Newbourne. Witnesham, 


South Pembrokeshire, a district abounding in churches of 
irregular plan, is another area with an unusual proportion of 
lateral towers, examples occurring at :— 
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Amroth, Pwllecrochan. 
Castlemartin. * Rhoscrowther. 
*Cheriton. Robeston West. 
Gumfreston. *St. Florence, 

Llawhaden. Tenby. 
*Manorbier, Uzmaston. 
Monkton. 


The four marked * are the more curious since the churches 
to which they are attached are of cruciform plan. 

In a few cases a tower is attached to the end of a transept, 
as at Whaplode (Lines), St. Enodoe (Cornwall), Clymping 
(Sussex), and Gumfreston (Pembroke), while the outlines at 
Abbey Dore (Herefordshire) and Manorbier (Pembroke) appear 
confused and huddled, because these churches have a tower 
at the re-entering angle of the transept and choir, in the 
former case to the south, and in the latter to the north of the 
choir. Unusual positions of the tower are occasionally due 
to the awkwardness of the church’s site, as at Llanbister 
(Radnor), which has its tower at the east end; or the posi- 
tion, which was originally regular, may now appear anomalous 
owing to some alteration in the church, as at Chedgrave and 
Flitcham (Norfolk), where the towers, originally central, now 
terminate the church eastward through the chancel having 
fallen into decay and vanished. At Ormskirk (Lancs) a 
curious effect has been produced by the juxtaposition of a 
tower set in an unusual place with another in the normal 
position. A slender octagon and spire has been built at the 
end of the south aisle, side by side with a heavy square tower 
which stands at the west end of the nave. Neither tower is 
very good in conception, and the octagon with its spire cannot 
be said to have any detail, belonging to a late and poor Lan- 
cashire type ; yet the grouping of contrasted outlines caused 
by their immediate juxtaposition is not without a good and 
picturesque effect. 

(8) Detached Towers.—The earliest towers were separate 
structures intended to hold the bells, and either wholly detached 
from the church or only connected with it by some subsidiary 
part of the building. To this kind of tower the architects of 
North Italy remained faithful, and accordingly the typical and 
best-known Italian towers are detached campaniles such as 
those of Pisa, Florence, Cremona, and St. Mark’s Venice. 
The round towers of the early Celtic church, of which there 
are so many examples in Ireland, and a few in Scotland, are 
also detached.! In the great development of Christian archi- 


1 Scotland has three examples of these early round towers, viz, at Brechin 
Cathedral, Abernethy, and on the island of Egilshay. 
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tecture in Northern Europe, however, the tower is regularly 
designed as part of the church structure, and detached towers 
occur only sporadically. France has occasional examples, 
such as the very graceful hexagonal steeple of St.-Michel at 
Bordeaux, and the romantic-looking wooden belfry of Ste.- 
Cathérine Honfleur, besides instances at Venddme, Brantéme 
Darnétal (Seine Inférieure), St.-Martin Etampes, St.-Germain 
Auxerre, and the cathedrals of Bordeaux and Viviers. 

In our own country the detached bell-tower is not altogether 
uncommon. Chichester Cathedral is now the only church of 
first rank which possesses one, but the cathedrals of Salisbury 
and Llandaff once had analogous towers. Detached belfries 
were built at the great abbeys of Evesham and Bury St. 
Edmunds, the former in the Perpendicular style and the latter 
dating from the Norman period, and both these still remain. 
Coming to parochial churches, some fine detached bell-towers 
were built in the marshland near the Wash. South Lincoln- 
shire has examples at Fleet and Long Sutton, and another is 
found at Tydd St. Giles (Cambs), only a few miles distant. 
At West Walton (Norfolk), is an Early English tower of great 
beauty standing on open arches near the churchyard entrance. 
Other Norfolk detached towers are at Terrington St. Clement 1 
in the same marshland district, at East Dereham,? and at 
Little Snoring—the last a round tower that now stands by 
itself, but was once attached to an earlier church. At Beccles, 
just over the border in Suffolk, is a massive but unfinished 
Perpendicular detached tower, and not far away at Bramfield 
in the same county is a curious example of detached tower 
which is of the circular plan common in the district, though 
elsewhere occurring as the plan of a western tower. In Hertford- 
shire the tower of Standon was built as a detached tower to 
the south of the church, though in recent years it has been 
linked to it by a subsidiary structure which serves for organ 
chamber and vestry. Bedfordshire has two instances: one 
at Elstow, where John Bunyan once took his place amongst 
the ringers, and the other at Marston Moreteyne set diagonally 
to the church with curious effect. Kent contains the strange 
example at Brookland, a wooden structure in the form of three 
superimposed extinguishers. 

Coming to the West of England, Gloucestershire has a 
detached tower at Westbury-on-Severn, and another at 


1 The tower in this case is built separately but is not precisely “ de- 
tached,’ since it is just in contact with the church at its north-west angle. 

2 The church at East Dereham has a central lantern tower besides the 
detached belfry. 
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Berkeley ; the second of these dates only from 1753 and is 
poor and shallow in its detail, but seems, in its outline and 
proportions, which are good, to represent an earlier tower on 
the same site. 

Herefordshire abounds in detached belfries. There is a 
fine one at Ledbury surmounted by aspire, and other examples 
at Bosbury, Richard’s Castle, and the old church of the Knights 
Templars at Garway—the last connected with the church by 
a covered passage. The same county hasa group of interesting 
detached belfries constructed partly of timber-work, at 
Pembridge, Yarpole, and Holmer. 

Cornwall is another county where towers of this class are 
fairly numerous. They occur at Gunwalloe, Gwennap, St. 
Mylor, St. Feock, Lamorran, Illogan, and Talland. Most of 
these are massive but very short, rude in construction with 
scarcely any detail, and finished, at Gunwalloe, Gwennap, 
and St. Feock, with a four-sided pyramidal cap of slate which 
has a make-shift look, those at St. Mylor and Lamorran having 
gabled roofs. St. Mylor has its upper part roughly constructed 
of wood, while at Gunwalloe and Lamorran some part of the 
sides of the structure is formed by the natural rock into which 
the tower is built. Illogan is an accidental case: it was 
formerly attached to the church, which has been later rebuilt 
at a little distance from it, and this example and the one at 
Talland are the only two of the Cornish group of detached 
towers which have the appearance of finished towers. 

At Lapworth (Warwickshire), the tower stands off the 
north-east angle of the nave, and is connected with the church 
by a vestibule. 

North Wales has a detached tower at Henllan (Denbighshire), 
built near the top of the slope on which the church stands in 
order that the sound of the bells may travel farther ; and in 
South Wales there are two examples, one a plain short tower 
with pyramidal cap at Bronllys (Brecon), and the other at 
Llangyfelach (Glamorgan), which may be called an accidental 
case, for, like those of Little Snoring and Illogan referred to 
above, it once stood as the attached tower of an earlier church 
in the same churchyard. 


F. SymBoLism or THE CoMPLETE GOTHIC PLAN 
’ Symbolism is the appeal of beautiful and moving thought 
in outward form, which is the essence of poetry :— 


As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
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The telling forth of deep mysteries, of thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears, is a special function of poetry ; but it may be 
done, too, by chisel, brush, or other medium, and Architecture 
was the poetry of the Middle Ages. The ideas of genius are by 
it embodied in lasting form which should be legible to other 
minds. The moving ideas—expressed for the community at 
large in latertimes through sermons, hymns,and sacred poems— 
found scope for their expression in buildings and their adorn- 
ment. The heart was filled with emotion, the mind impressed 
with the sense of knowledge not yet acquired, and the soul 
overcome with yearning for that perfection which is the 
Christian goal and standard; and these emotions of heart, 
mind, and soul combine to make men sensible of the atmosphere 
of reverence and devotion which clings around an old church. 
A man might not be able to describe the architectural beauties 
of some grand old church that is full of historical associations, 
nor might he be competent to judge what measure of truth 
underlay its legends and sacred associations with the past ; 
yet even on such a one, as he entered the building, there fell 
a certain awe, a vague appreciation that in the life he led there 
was some great lack, which within those walls could be supplied. 
But to the eye of the initiated, by the various parts of the 
building the holiest associations were revived. The fabric 
symbolised the spiritual church in miniature, and it was 
instinct with devotional feeling. The orientation of the 
building pointed to the east, the quarter of the Nativity, 
the Sacrifice, and the Second Coming of the Redeemer, and 
therefore the quarter towards which the eyes and thoughts of 
a ransomed world were turned. The porch represented the 
penitent life through which lay the entrance into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The body of the church figured the Church 
militant here in earth, the Ark tossed on the waves of this 
troublesome world,! hence its name “‘ nave ”’—meaning “ ship ” ; 
while the chancel stood for the Church in Paradise, and beyond 
was the altar where the Eucharist was continually offered—a 
visible representation of the heavenly Holy of Holies, where 
Christ our High Priest ever lives to make intercession for us 
pleading His perfect sacrifice. Death divides the Church on 
earth from the Church in Paradise, and this was symbolised 
by a screen between the nave and the chancel. But death has 
been vanquished by the Cross of Christ : therefore the chancel- 
screen was surmounted by a large crucifix or “ rood,” and the 


1 This symbolism of the nave was still further emphasised in some Con- 
tinental churches, as at St. Mark’s Venice, by laying the pavement unevenly 
to represent waves. 
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screen was commonly known as the rood-screen.1 The cruci- 
form plan of greater churches set forth the Atoning Death 
upon the Cross, and perhaps the inclination of the chancel 
towards the north upon the plan may have been intended to 
represent the bowing of our Lord’s head upon the Cross, by 
universal tradition said to have been towards his right side, 
towards the penitent thief. As to the symbolism of this 
deviation of the axis of the chancel we cannot be quite sure,’ 
for while in the great majority of cases where it occurs it is 
towards the north [as at Lichfield Cathedral, Stratford-on-Avon, 
St. Michael’s and St. John Baptist’s Coventry, Wantage 
(Berks), Icklesham (Sussex), Henbury (Glos), and St. Sampson’s 
Cricklade (Wilts)], there are not wanting instances where the 
chancel inclines in the opposite direction, towards the south,’ 
as at Saxmundham (Suffolk), and at EHastbourne and Burpham 
(Sussex). 


G. Locat Typrs or PLAN 


The English parish church plan as developed during the 
prevalence of the Pointed styles has been outlined above, 
and its principal features were the same throughout the country, 
though there was a good deal of variety in the placing of parts 
such as the tower, the porch, or chapels. In some districts, 
however, certain peculiarities became characteristic and their 
general adoption in the neighbourhood formed a well-marked 


1 This rood-screen was a regular feature of the medieval church, though 
in many churches the stone staircase which gave access to it is now the only 
indication that it once existed. The screens themselves, both in this country 
and in France, were largely pulled down during the rage for interior vistas 
which prevailed in the nineteenth century. In churches of the Celtic plan 
(see above, p. 27), consisting only of a single rectangular chamber, without 
any structural chancel, the rood-screen was the only mark of difference 
separating the ritual chancel from the nave, as at Llanwnog (Montgomery), 
Llananno (Radnor), and Welsh Newton (Herefordshire), where old rood- 
’ sereens remain. 

2 Ecclesiologists of the Gothic revival in the last century, e.g. Benjamin 
Webb and J. M. Neale in this country, with de Caumont in France, attri- 
buted the deviation to a symbolic intention. Recent writers generally 
question this. The subject has been exhaustively treated by M. de Lasteyrie 
in the Bulletin Monumental of the Société Francaise d Archéologie, 1905, 
vol, 69, p. 422. De Lasteyrie considers the deviation accidental, arising 
from irregular building which might be due to various causes, such as the 
nature of the site, or some alteration of the original plan, or the presence of 
some obstacle in the shape of an earlier structure, 

3 At Nevers Cathedral, where the choir inclines markedly to the south, 
the gardien who studied the church with affectionate interest used to say 
that the unusual inclination of the chancel, in the direction of the impenitent 
thief, was symbolical of the truth that Christ died for the wicked as well 
as for the good. 
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local type of church. Of such types three stand out with 
special prominence :— 

(1) The Triple-nave Plan of Devon and Cornwall.—A 
strong wave of Church feeling and building enthusiasm swept 
over the extreme South-west, particularly over Cornwall, 
in the fifteenth century and continued unchecked until the 
Calvinistic and anti-Catholic tendency fostered by the advisers 
of Edward VI made itself felt in the land. The keenness of 
the men of the West and their hostility to change in religion 
was manifested by the formidable rebellion in Devon and 
Cornwall in 1550, only put down with difficulty by the aid of 
German mercenaries. During this time of revival, in the later 
half of the fifteenth century and earlier half of the sixteenth, 
the old parish churches were almost all rebuilt, especially in 
Cornwall, and furnished with extraordinary liberality in the 
way of carved fittings, such as rood-screens and benches. 
The old aisle-less, and in a good many cases cruciform, churches 
had wide aisles built to them which were prolonged so far 
eastward as to absorb the transepts, and in this way a new 
and characteristic local type was produced.? The fully 
developed church of the district thus consists, as elsewhere, of 
three avenues, but instead of a nave with aisles and clerestory, 
the building became three parallel naves of equal or approxim- 
ately equal length, height, and width, each covered by its 
own roof, so that the east end presents a range of three separate 
gables. This is the form of the typical Devonshire or Cornish 
church, as at Harberton, Berry Pomeroy, and Staverton 
(Devon), or St. Neot, Launceston, Bodmin, St. Keverne, and 
St. Erth (Cornwall). In this plan there is no structural 
chancel, and the form of the interior gave full opportunity for 
the erection of those splendid rood-screens of carved and 
painted work which, stretching across all three avenues of the 
church, form so notable a feature of the later Gothic churches 
of the West-country. This hall-church type is not common 
in other parts of England, and was open to some serious practical 
objections, the long gutters between the independently gabled 
roofs being in particular a frequent source of trouble. It 
occurs at Llangwnadl (Carnarvon) and Meifod (Montgomery), 
and formed a characteristic development in the ecclesiastical 


1 In the forefront of their grievances the rebels placed their dissatisfaction 
even with the conservative English Prayer Book of 1549. ‘‘ We will not,” 
said they, ‘‘ reccive the new service, because it is like a Christmas game.”’ 

2 The process of rebuilding is well illustrated in the cases of some Cornish 
churches in which the fifteenth-century reconstruction was begun but never 


completely carried out, as at Egloshayle, St. Eval, St. Levan, St. Madron, 
St. Wendron, and Zennor, 
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architecture of Germany, while there are some notable 
examples of it also in France.’ 

(2) The Double nave Plan—Characteristic of North 
Wales.—Closely allied to the triple-nave plan is the form 
which results when two naves, approximately equal in length, 
height, and width respectively, are placed in juxtaposition, 
gabled independently at east and west, and divided in the 
centre by an arcade. This plan is so frequently adopted in 
Denbighshire and Flintshire—the district about the Vale of 
Clwyd—as to be specially characteristic of that part of North 
Wales, though not confined to it.2 The prevalence of the plan 


1 Splendid examples occur at :— 


Balne Lemgo (St. Nicholas). 
Billerbeck (St. John). Lippstadt (Grosse Marienkirche). 
Dantzig (Marienkirche). Methler. 

Hameln (Minster). Minster (St. Ludger). 

Herford (Minster). Paderborn. 

Herford (Sta, Maria-on-the-Hill). Prenzlau. 

Idensen. Soest (Sta. Maria-in-Hohe). 
Kirchlindt. Vienna (St. Stephen). 

Kolberg. Warburg (St. Nicholas). 


2 As at Valence (cathedral), Poitiers (cathedral), Le Puy (St.-Laurent), 
and Limoges (St.-Michel-aux-Lions). Bristol Cathedral is the only analogous 
church on a great scale in England. 


3 The distribution of double-nave churches is as follows :— 


Denbighshire Cilcain. Brecon 
Hope. B Ss 

Abergele, recon, St. Mary. 
Chirle A eae Defynog. 
Lianarmon-yn-Ial. St heaphit brish oh Llanbedr-Ystradwy. 
Llandoget. Trvdd. P 0 Llangenny. 
Llandyrnog. pepe hag 
Llanelian-yn-Rhos. 
Llanelidan. Anglesey AMonnouth 
Llanfair-dyfiryn-Clwyd. Aberffraw. 
Llanfair-talhaiarn. Bedwellty. 
Llanfwrog. 
[Llangollen formerly]. Sie Carnarvon 
Llangynhafal. Aberdarow. 
Llan-Nefydd. Llandrillo-yn-Rhos. Communolt 
Llanrhaiadr-yn-Cin- Llanengan. Egloskerry. 

_ merch. Llaniestyn. Lawhitton. 
Llansilin. Llanrhychwyn. Roche. 
Llanynys. Trefriw. St. Winnow. 
Llansannan. Pembroke Truro, St. sna pete 

itchurch (Denbigh). incorporation in the 
pupetoloroh | Denbigh) Bletherston. cathedral). 
; ‘ Carmarthen 
Flintshire Caio. Hereford 

Caerwys. Llanfihangel-ar-Arth. Stretford. 


Well-known examples occur in England at Gt. St. Helen’s Bishopsgate, where 
the north part was the chapel of the nunnery, and St. John’s Leeds (a post- 
Reformation example). In France we meet with the plan at Ste.-Cathérine 
Honfleur (a@ wooden structure) and St.-Porchaire Poitiers, 


4 
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in this neighbourhood has been a fruitful source of conjecture. 
Professor Tout’s picturesque guess * that its adoption in North 
Wales may have been due to the influence of the Dominican 
Order? in that district under Edward I is negatived by the 
fact that the churches which exhibit the plan are almost all, 
if not all, of the late Perpendicular style, and belong at the 
earliest to the latter part of the fifteenth century. The Royal 
Commissioners on Ancient Monuments (Wales and Monmouth- 
shire) have put forth a different theory, ascribing the origin of 
the plan to a ritual reason as the chief among some others os 
but in favour of this there is little or nothing to be said. The 


DOUBLE NAVE CHURCH AT LLANFAIR-TALHAIARN (DENBIGHSHIRE), 


prevalence of the double-nave plan in Wales from about 1450 
onwards is probably due to two causes. The fifteenth century 
was marked in Wales by a special devotion to our Lady, and 
a second altar was wanted in the churches to give expression 
to this—a Lady Chapel had to be built. But in determining 
the particular form which this should take another cause 
came into operation. In the latter part of the fifteenth 
century Wales was at last reconciled to England, the period 
of desolation and depopulation inaugurated by Owain Glyndwr 
was at last over, and accommodation was needed for growing 

1 Flintshire: its History and Records, pp. 31-3. 

? The plan occurs in the great Dominican churches of Toulouse, Paris, 
and Strassburg. The Dominicans were a preaching Order, and their desire 


for an auditorium to accommodate a large congregation no doubt led to their 
adoption of the plan. 


3 See the Inventory of the Ancient Historical Monuments and Constructions 
of the County of Denbigh, Introduction, p. xviii, 
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congregations. The extra floor-space thus desired was secured 
by making the Lady Chapel so large as to become a second 
and parallel nave. In these churches there is no structural 
chancel, for the naves thus placed side by side were single- 
chambered structures of the local Welsh type, with only 
a ritual chancel, separated from the rest of the church by a 
rood-screen. The first examples of the plan no doubt grew 
naturally in the manner indicated ; then it became a local 
fashion, followed, as so often happens in architecture, just 
because it was the fashion, in spite of some obvious in- 
conveniences ; for architecture in all ages and everywhere has 
consistently shown itself very tenacious of forms.1 

(3) Rectangular Plan—Characteristic of East Anglia.— 
From the middle of the fourteenth century onwards the 
tendency of church builders and rebuilders was to convert 
the plan of the church into a rectangle with aisles. The 
chancel was no longer an aisle-less projection from the main 
body of the structure, but had aisles of its own. As a result 
of this the aisles became continuous throughout the building 
to the east end, and, the chancel arch disappearing, the nave 
and chancel also became one continuous central avenue of the 
same pitch from the west end to the great gable above the 
high altar. This method was especially adopted by the 
fifteenth-century builders of East Anglia, who have bequeathed 
to us a great group of churches of the type. Beneath the long 
roof a series of large traceried windows, set close together, 
fills the clerestory, and the splendid timber roofs for which 
the district is famous show to fullest advantage as one long 
unbroken covering from end to end of the building. There 
being no structural chancel, the rood-screen gains in im- 
portance, and, alike in this and in the screens to the chapels 
at the east end of the aisles, full scope was given for the skill 
of the artist and craftsman in carved and painted work. The 
chancel in some cases projects by one bay eastward beyond 
the aisles, and long side-windows in this light the altar-piece, 


1 A little farther west in North Wales the same double purpose of erect- 
ing a Lady Chapel and providing extra congregational accommodation was 
attained by adding to the church a transept, level (or nearly so) with the 
east end, and having, like the double-nave churches, an east window as 
large, or almost as large, as the chancel east window. This arrangement is 
found at Gyffin, Caerhtn, Llangelynin, Llanbedr, Capel-Curig, Dolwyddelan, 
and Yspytty-Ieuan, and existed formerly at Penmachno and Aber also. 
The object of these transepts does not seem to have been, as was usual in 
English work like Aber-Conway, for altars only, but for the accommodation 
of an increasing congregation. The transept-like annexes at Caerhtin and 
Llanbedr were built after the Reformation, and were doubtless intended for 
the latter purpose only. 
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as at Trunch (Norfolk) and Clare (Suffolk). St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, with other churches in the same city, St. Nicholas 
King’s Lynn, Lowestoft, Southwold, Blythburgh, Beccles, 
Clare, Woodbridge, and Long Melford (Suffolk) are amongst 
the most splendid examples of a type that is always stately 
and impressive. Such churches make us realise that those 
who planned and reared them, men who, like Solomon, 
had become rich through the commerce of this world, felt also 
with him that the house that is builded for the Lord must be 
exceeding magnifical. 


CHAPTER III 
MATERIALS 


THe INFLUENCE OF MATERIAL ON ARCHITECTURE 


Every travelled reader will recall to what a great extent 
the character of architecture depends upon the building 
material available in a district. The most obvious of local 
peculiarities are usually due to the abundance or scarcity of 
particular materials, resulting in the adoption of particular 
modes of construction, or the employment of special kinds 
of ornament. In modern times the comparative ease with 
which heavy material may be transported has tended to 
produce uniformity in building style throughout the country, 
but in earlier days, even for great and important buildings, 
it was necessary to use the material of the neighbourhood, 
or at least that of some not-too-far-distant locality, with 
which there was fairly easy communication ; and for building 
material carriage by water was simpler than transport by land. 
The varying qualities of available material thus called for 
different methods of treatment, and in this consideration will 
be found the reason for divergent architectural features in the 
various parts of the country. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL 


The accompanying map will help to make clear the dis- 
tribution of material in this land ; and the broad lines of this 
distribution may be treated as follows :— 

A. The Best Building Stones.—The most serviceable 
of English building stones is the oolite limestone. A great 
band of this stretches across the country from Yorkshire, 
through Lincolnshire, Rutland, Northants, Oxon, Gloucester- 
shire, and Wiltshire to Somerset. In the district embraced 
by these counties and their fringe is found our best masonry 
and our finest carved stonework. The most noted quarries 
from which the stone was procured in the Middle Ages were at 
Barnack (Northants) and Ketton (Rutland). The stoneless 
fen and marshland district embracing South Lincolnshire, 
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West Norfolk, and North Cambridgeshire, with part of 
Huntingdonshire, must also be included in the area of our best 
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parish church architecture, for the Barnack stone was rendered 
available for the builders of the fenland through the facility 
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of carriage by the waterways with which the district was 
intersected. Precise evidence as to this occasionally comes 
to light. The Lincolnshire Chronicle of April 10th, 1840, 
tells that “ the great scour in the channel of the river Welland 
has laid bare a lighter filled with blocks of stone. Before the 
present channel was cut, about forty years ago, that part where 
the vessel was discovered was high, green marsh ; so that in 
all probability the stone was sunk hundreds of years ago, 
when churches were being built in the fens.” 

For the excellence of their parish churches Northants and 
Rutland stand at the head of the list of English counties. 
Cambridgeshire comes very near them, while the churches of 
the Holland division of Lincolnshire and the neighbouring 
part of Kesteven (such as Boston, Holbeach, Gedney, Hecking- 
ton, Swaton, Billingborough, Spalding, and Long Sutton), 
with those of West Norfolk (such as Walpole St. Peter, 
Terrington St. Clement, Walsoken, and West Walton) are 
for grandeur of conception and beauty of detail quite in the 
first rank. The church architecture of East Yorks, Oxon, 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, and part of Wiltshire is also of 
the first class. The chief sources of good building stone in the 
area under consideration, besides those already named, were 
the quarries of Tadcaster (Yorks), Ancaster (Lincs), Box, 
Corsham, and Chilmark (Wilts), and Doulting and Ham Hill 
(Somerset). 

On the outskirts of this district a good limestone was quarried 
in the neighbourhood of Sheffield at Anston (Yorks), and 
Bolsover (Derbyshire), and this was largely used in the churches 
of Derbyshire and Notts. A stone which admitted of being 
well worked was also obtained from the quarries of Totternhoe 
(Beds), and the churches of Bedfordshire, Derbyshire, and 
Nottinghamshire take a good place in the architectural 
topography of England. 

Amongst the best building stones employed in this country, 
one kind derived from an outside source must be specially 
noted—the famous Caen stone. The Normans introduced a 
new type of Romanesque style into this country, and they also 
to some extent imported the stone they had been accustomed 
to work with in their own land, quarried chiefly in Lower 
Normandy in the district about Caen. As they settled down 
in England, however, they very soon adapted their work to 
the conditions of the country, and used native stone. We 
find, for example, the limestone of Barnack used by the 
Benedictine builders of the great abbey churches of Crwo- 
land, Peterborough, and Norwich. The importation of stone 
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from Normandy in any considerable quantities thus became 
unnecessary over a great part of England, but the use of Caen 
stone long continued in some parts, particularly in East 
Anglia and the south-eastern counties. In’ Norfolk and 
Suffolk the only local material was flint ; in Kent chalk and 
Kentish rag were the available stones ; while along the line 
of the Sussex Downs only chalk and flint were obtainable. 
In buildings constructed of such materials a better, more 
durable, and more easily worked stone was needed for quoins 
and facings, for window tracery, and in East Anglia for the 
panelled frame-work in which flints were inserted to form the 
flush-work characteristic of that district.1 The quarries of 
Caen were long drawn upon by the English builders of these 
localities, for it was fairly easy to transport the stone by sea. 

B. Inferior Building Stones.—Amongst the stones of 
inferior quality used in church building over considerable areas 
the chief are :— 

(1) Varieties of sandstone. These formed the principal 
material for the churches of Herefordshire, Salop, Cheshire, 
and parts of Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and 
Lancashire, together with many churches of Devon. Its 
use gives the warm colour which adds so much charm to great 
churches like Lichfield Cathedral and St. Michael’s Coventry, 
but it was soon disintegrated by exposure to the weather. 
Exterior carved work or window tracery of churches in these 
districts had, by the nineteenth century, almost melted away, 
and previous to recent restorations many of the buildings were 
in bad condition. 

(2) In Kent a local stone known as Kentish rag was much 
used in its own district for walling, though unsuitable for 
quoins or fine work. This same material also found its way 
across the Thames estuary to the neighbouring and stoneless 
county of Essex. We find it there employed, for example, 
in the fine tower of Prittlewell, which not only in its material 
but in its design and conception is quite of Kentish character. 

(3) The granite of Cornwall was not used to any appreciable 
extent, if at all, in the days of the great Gothic development ; 
but the fifteenth century was marked by a wave of church 
building and church extension in the west,’ and in this period 
of reconstruction the Cornish builders used their local material, 
some of which lay ready to hand on the surface and did not 
require the labour of quarrying. This hard grey stone does 
not admit of much fine work, and its employment in the great 


1 See below, p. 79. 
2 See above, p, 48. 
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majority of Cornish churches gives to them their uniform and 
somewhat severe expression. The towers of St. Austell and 
St. Probus are remarkable amongst the buildings of the county 
for their ornate character, with well-designed carved work ; 
old St. Mary’s Truro (now incorporated into the cathedral), 
has a good deal of exterior ornamentation ; but St. Mary 
Magdalene Launceston, stands alone in that part of England 
in having its outside walls entirely covered with intricately 
designed, though somewhat coarsely executed sculpture. 

(4) The building stones of Wales, Westmorland, and 
Cumberland are for the most part of very inferior quality and 
of slaty texture, and the churches in these parts are accord- 
ingly rude and coarse. The local material does not admit of 
any fine carved work, and in the few churches which have 
aisles the piers are for the most part simply square masses of 
wall without shafts, and the arches are without mouldings as at 
Caio (Carmarthenshire) and Llandyssul (Cardiganshire). The 
general absence of architectural features renders it difficult to 
assign a date for the construction of many of the old churches 
of Wales. 

C. Distribution of Stone Spires.—The stone spire which 
forms so striking and beautiful a feature of the parish church 
is naturally most frequent in the area where the best building 
stone is found—the district covered by the counties of Lincoln, 
Leicester, Rutland, Northants, Notts, Derby, Stafford, 
and Warwick. Stone spires are also common in the counties 
or portions of counties adjoining these, being frequently met 
with in South and West Yorks, Cambs, Hunts, Beds, 
Oxon, Gloucester, Worcester, and Wilts. 

Of all the counties in the spire area, Northants stands 
pre-eminent, and its examples are of all dates and styles, ranging 
from the Early English at Polebrook and Raunds, through the 
fully developed Decorated of Wilby and Irchester, to 
_ the Perpendicular of Rushden and Oundle (rebuilt in 1634), 
The Leicestershire spires, which are very numerous, are on the 
whole inferior to those of Northants, but Market Harborough 
has a steeple which, as a whole composition, it would be 
difficult to rival. The Lincolnshire spires have more in- 
dividuality and less in common of local character ; they abound 
especially in the south of the county. Those of Grantham, 
Sleaford, Swineshead, Heckington, and Holbeach are among 
the finest to be found in any part of Europe, and the strong 
feeling for the spire in this county right down to the end of the 
Gothic period is exemplified in the case of Louth, the most 
perfect spire in the kingdom, which was only completed in 
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1515. The Rutland spires of Ketton, Langham, Exton, and 
Oakham vie with the best Northants and Lincolnshire 
examples. 

Of the subsidiary counties of the spire area Cambridgeshire 
deserves the first place, with such beautiful examples as 
Whittlesea, Leverington, Willingham, and Over, the first- 
named.being no mean rival of the queen of spires at Louth. 

Huntingdonshire has many examples for its size ; they are 
of all epochs and resemble those of Northants. Keyston is 
the tallest and best of them, Warboys is a graceful Early 
English example, while Yaxley is an unusually good one of 
later date. 

Bedfordshire has amongst its spires some fine ones, as 
Leighton Buzzard, Sharnbrook, and the beautifully designed 
though small example at Wymington. 

Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire contain a fair number, 
Newark-on-Trent being quite in the first class, and the latter 
county has the fine one at Ashbourne. 

Warwickshire can show the splendid Coventry group of 
three tall spires, with other good ones at Solihull, Southam, 
and Coleshill. 

Oxfordshire has some excellent examples in St. Mary’s 
Oxford, Adderbury, Bloxham, Bampton, and Witney: while 
Gloucestershire has some lofty and unusually tapering spires 
at Leckhampton, Shurdington, Mitcheldean, Ruardean, and 
Lydney, besides others of less graceful form, such as St. 
Mary’s Cheltenham ; and in Wiltshire are some good spires, 
amongst which Purton, Trowbridge, and Bishops Cannings 
may be named. 

Of the counties where good stone is available the case of 
Somerset is interesting and peculiar, the ecclesiastical architects 
of that neighbourhood having developed an unusually fine 
local type of tower, of lofty proportion and of excellent work- 
manship, but with an elaborate crown of parapet and pinnacles 
for a finish. Shepton Mallet church has one of the earliest 
towers of the class and was intended to have a spire, but the 
tower was eventually finished off without it, and the result 
was so satisfactory that the pinnacled tower became 
characteristic of the Perpendicular style in Somerset.t The 
county nevertheless ranks among the spire counties, for 
though in fame they have been overshadowed by the well- 
known Somerset type of tower, there are no less than nineteen 
spires, Viz. :— 


1 See below, p. 180, 
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Bridgwater. Kingston Seymour, 
Chiselborough, St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol. 
Compton Pauncefoot, Trent. 

Congresbury. Ubley. 

Corston, West Harptree, 
Croscombe, Whatley. 

Doulting. Wolverston, 

East Brent. Worle. 

Frome. Yatton (truncated), 
Kenn, 


When we go outside the counties that have been named 
above, we find that stone spires are of less common occurrence, 
as the following list shows :— 


Berkshire, 4—St,. Helen’s Abingdon, Shillingford, Shottesbrooke and Welford. 

Buckinghamshire, 2—Hanslope and Olney. 

Cornwall, 12—St. Agnes, St. Enodoc, St. Ewe, Lostwithiel, Rame, Menheniot, 
St. Hilary Sheviock, St. Cubert, St. Gerrans, St. Keverne, and St. 
Minver. (Of these the last four have been reconstructed since the 
seventeenth century.) 

Cheshire, 5—Aldford, Astbury, Bebbington, Davenham, and Eastham, 

Devon, 10—Bishop’s Tawton, Buckfastleigh, Diptford, Ermington, Holbeton, 
Kingsbridge, Malborough, Modbury, North Huish, Slapton. (With 
the exception of the first, these are all in parishes close to one another 
in the South Hams.) 

Dorset, 2—Iwerne Minster and Winterbourne Steepleton. 

Durham, 5—Darlington, Coniscliffe, Chester-le-Street, Ryton, and West 
Boldon. 

Essex, 2—Thaxted, and Saffron Walden (the second modern, replacing an 
earlier spire of wood), 

Hants, 1—St. Michael’s Southampton, 

Hereford, 7—All Saints’ and St. Peter’s Hereford, Ledbury, Ross, Peter- 
church, Stoke Edith, and Weobley. 

Herts, 1—Bishop Stortford. 

Lancashire, 5—Aughton, Halsall, Ormskirk, Sefton, Standish. (This group 
is small in scale and late in date; the last named is Elizabethan.) 

Monmouth, 4—Monmouth, Grosmont, Nash, and Trelleck, 

Norfolk, 2—Snettisham, and Walsoken (besides Norwich Cathedral). 

Northumberland, 1—St. Nicholas Newcastle. 

Salop, 3—St. Mary’s and St. Alkmund’s Shrewsbury, and Worfield. 

Suffolk, 2—Polstead and Oxburgh, 

Sussex, 4—Chiddingly, Dallington, Northiam, and East Preston. 


Cumberland, Westmorland, Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey 
are without stone spires so far as ancient churches are 
concerned. 

North Wales has a diminutive and rude specimen at Llanasa 
(Flintshire), and in South Wales there is only one really original 
stone spire, viz. at Kidwelly (Carmarthenshire) ; those found 
in the South Pembrokeshire group at St. Martin’s Haverford- 
west, Warren, Pwllcrochan, St. Daniel’s, and Tenby being 
later additions to the towers to which they form a somewhat 
incongruous finish. 


D. Districts of Chalk and Flint.—In English church 


1 Now included in the administrative county of Dorset, 
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architecture flint plays an important part; its use is very 
characteristic and much more common in this country than 
on the Continent. Its great advantage as a building material 
is its extreme hardness and durability, but- for the church 
builder this is more than counterbalanced by the small size 
in which flints are found, and by the fact that it does not 
admit of being carved. The area of England in which flint 
predominates as a church-building material falls into two 
main divisions :— 

(1) East Anet1a.—In the stoneless counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk the flints of the seashore or from the surface of 
the fields form the staple building material, and were used in 
church architecture almost to the exclusion of any other. 
The stone necessary for doorways, windows, and quoins was 
only carried in the Middle Ages at great cost, and was 
accordingly used with strict economy. This parsimony in 
the use of stone imparts even to the East Anglian churches of 
the grandest scale and noblest conception a somewhat thin 
and wiry expression, but the necessity of making stone go as 
far as possible led to the development in the fifteenth century 
of the beautiful and very characteristic form of decoration 
known as flush-work. 

Flints are also largely used in the churches of Essex, but 
on the whole without the same striking development of style. 

(2) Tur DowNS OF THE CENTRE AND OF THE SoutH Coast.— 
A range of chalk downs runs across the midlands from 
Buckinghamshire through South Oxon into Berkshire and 
parts of Hants and Wiltshire ; and again there is the long 
range of the South Downs roughly parallel with the Sussex 
coast, with a similar formation in Thanet and the south- 
eastern extremity of Kent. Flints of a fairly large size and of 
more or less regular form are found in the chalk and are largely 
used for ordinary walling in the church architecture of these 
districts and in the adjacent counties of Hants and Surrey. 
The use of this material and the absence of good building 
stone accounts for the humble and unpretentious nature of 
very many village churches in the area in question. Along 
the Sussex Downland, in the chalk district of Wiltshire, and in 
Berkshire, many churches are built almost entirely of flint and 
chalk, chalk being sometimes used for pillars and arches and 
other structural work of the interior, as at Burpham (Sussex) 
and Goring (Oxon), or for decorative detail, as in the splendid 
sedilia at Woodnesborough (Kent). 

(3) Rounp Towsrrs.—The employment of flint, as being 


1 See below, p. 79, 
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the available local material, led to a remarkable result in the 

planning of the tower, especially in East Anglia, the adoption 

of a circular form by the builders being no doubt accounted 

for by the absence of a suitable stone which could be squared 

for the quoins. These round towers are very numerous 

in Norfolk and Suffolk; Norfolk had no less:-than 116 

examples, of which 111 remain, and Suffolk has 42. 

Outside these counties there are occasional round towers, 

especially in the adjoining ones. There are six in Essex, 

at Broomfield, Lamarsh, Great Leighs, Little (or Bardfield) 

Saling, South Ockendon, and Pentlow. Cambridgeshire 

has two, at Bartlow and Snailwell.t A few also occur 

in the chalk areas outside the East Anglian district. There 

are three in Sussex—St. Michael-in-Lewes, Southease, and 

Piddinghoe, all in the valley of the Ouse, and two in Berk- 

shire—Great (or West) Shefford and Welford, besides a modern 

instance at Burghfiecld. Surrey formerly possessed a round , 
tower at St. Nicholas’ Guildford, and Dorset has a modern 
one at Poxwell. 

The round towers have, as a rule, very little of the fine 
character belonging to the square towers of East Anglia. 
Quite a number of them, especially in the Norwich and Yar- 
mouth locality, have an octagonal upper story with battle- 
ment and pinnacles, as Acle and Potter Heigham (Norfolk), 
Ilketshall St. Andrew, Rickinghall Inferior, and Mutford 
(Suffolk). Great Shefford (Berks), too, has an octagonal 
story, and Gisleham (Suffolk) is unique in having its upper 
part hexagonal. Some are crowned with wooden spires, as 
Quidenham (Norfolk), the three Sussex examples and the 
Essex ones of Broomfield, Great Leighs, and Lamarsh, while 
at Welford (Berks) the tower is surmounted by an octagonal 
stage carrying a graceful stone spire. The workmanship of 
these towers is generally rough, and in many there is very 
little ornamentation, as at Barsham and Bramfield (Suffolk) 
and St. Michael-in-Lewes (Sussex), in which last case the 
rubble work of the tower is covered throughout with plaster. 
The date to which they should be assigned is, accordingly, 
somewhat difficult to determine, the belfry-light forming the 
principal indication. They seem to range over a long period. 
Some almost certainly contain pre-Conquest work, as 
St. Julian’s Norwich, Bessingham, Howe, and Witton (Norfolk), 
and Herringfleet (Suffolk). Many are thought to date from 
the Norman period, and detail of the Norman style occurs at 


1 A third at Westley Waterless was demolished about the middle of the 
last century. 
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Haddiscoe (Norfolk) and at Thorington and Little Saxham 
(Suffolk). The last named has the unusual feature, in a round 
tower, of a fine Norman arcade around the upper part. The 
octagonal top of the tower at Repps (Norfolk) is also remark- 
able for a beautiful piece of 
transitional arcading of the 
time of Richard L The 
round tower of St. Michael- 
in-Lewes seems to belong to 
the Early English — style, 
while the two Berkshire ex- 
amples are later still, show- 
ing work of the Decorated 
period. Except in the co- 
incidence of circular plan 
our towers of this class have 
no resemblance to the Irish 
onda round towers, nor are they 
lpn lf Hy Gg 
{ ne j related to the circular towers 
jj that are characteristic of 
certain local types of Ro- 
manesque architecture on 
the Continent, as exemplified 
at Gernrode, Worms, and 
Laach in the Rhineland, or 
in the more finished and 
ornate style of South- 
Western France, which, with 
its pronounced Byzantine 
flavour, shows towers of this 
form in such churches as 
Notre - Dame-la - Grande 
Poitiers and Fénioux (Charente-Inférieure). But the Con- 
tinental towers that are really more allied to our round 
ones are those of the Ravenna group, belonging to the churches 
of S. Apollinare-Nuovo, 8. Apollinare-in-Classe, Sta Agata, 
S. Giovanni Evan., 8. Giovanni Battista, SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, and Sta Maria-Maggiore in that city and immediate 
neighbourhood. These, situated in a marshy and stoneless 
district, assumed the circular form owing to geological con- 
ditions, there being no suitable stone at hand which could be 
squared for the quoins. 
(4) TuarcHep Roors.—In the round-towered district of 
Norfolk and Suffolk very many churches have roofs of thatch. 
The prevalence of this fashion in the district is due to the fact 
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that the materials usually employed for church roofing are 
there lacking, while Norfolk Broads and adjacent streams 
furnish abundance of excellent reeds for thatching. Good 
examples of this homely type of church roof are found at 
Acle, Burgh St. Peter, Ingworth, and Potter Heigham (Nor- 
folk), Barsham and Fritton (Suffolk), and occasionally else- 
where, as at Markby (Lincs). 


E. StonreLess AREAS 


E. Stoneless Areas.—In some areas that are without good 
building stone, particularly in Essex, Surrey, parts of Hants 
and Berks, and in the counties of the Welsh border—Salop, 
Hereford, Monmouth, Montgomery, and Radnor—the church 
builders in forest tracts fell back upon the abundant local 
material of wood, or—especially in Essex—resorted to the 
artificial material of brick; and the employment of these 
necessarily influenced local style. 

Tur Use or Woop.—We know that Saxon churches were 
commonly constructed of wood,! but in the great architectural 
development from the Norman Conquest onwards, all through 
the phases of Gothic styles, this material was little used 
except for roofing and porches. Not until the fifteenth cen- 
tury do we find timber largely employed in architectural 
construction, and it was then chiefly used for belfries. In 
the Perpendicular style of that period very many church 
towers were built throughout the country to accommodate 
the peals of bells which parishes were then so anxious to 
possess, and in the stoneless areas there was a sudden activity 
in erecting timber structures for the same purpose. Essex 
is the county where most examples occur, for this was one 
of the most thickly wooded districts of the kingdom. There 
were situated the famous Epping and Hainault Forests, and 
the neighbourhood was singularly lacking in natural building 
material other than wood. 

In some cases the belfry is supported upon a strong frame- 
work erected within the nave, as in the Essex examples of 
Doddinghurst, Horndon-on-the-Hill, Laindon, Little Braxted, 
Mountnessing, Shenfield, Stondon Massey, and Thundersley, 
and at Capel and Byfleet (Surrey) and Didcot and Tidmarsh 
(Berks). 

Occasionally the base of a tower is of stone or brick upon 
which a timber belfry-stage is erected, as at Chrishall, East- 


1 See below, p. 84. 
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wood, Great Braxted, Little Baddow, and Mark’s Tey in 
Essex, and at Great Bookham (Surrey). The detached Here- 
fordshire bell-towers of Holmer, Pembridge, and Yarpole are 
also of timber-work upon a base of stone. Norton (Radnor) 
has a good example with two receding timber stages above its 
stone base, and partly supported by timber-work within the 
nave. 

Essex has also a good many examples in which a whole 
tower is constructed in wood and surmounted by a shingled 
spire, as at Greenstead, Blackmore, Great Easton, Navestock, 
Margaretting, Stock, Ramsden Bellhouse, and West Hanning- 
field. These form a most interesting and characteristic group 
of steeples of pleasing form, and often of quaint aspect. The 
one at West Hanningfield is especially remarkable for its 
cruciform ground-plan, and those at Margaretting and Stock 
have in their ground-stories traceried windows executed in 
wood. 

Outside Essex wooden bell-towers of similar type are found 
in the woodland district of Surrey, which has two fine ex- 
amples, at Newdigate and Burstow, the latter being peculiar 
amongst wooden belfries in having angle pinnacles to the 
tower, a3 wellas aspire. Surrey formerly had a third example 
of the same class at Horne, but this fell into decay and has 
been replaced recently by a small belfry of more durable 
material. Kent possesses a wooden bell-tower in the de- 
tached example at Brookland, of quaint and unusual form 
resembling three superimposed extinguishers, and in the 
same county there is another wooden steeple at High Halden, 
in this case after the Essex type. Hampshire has timber 
towers at Hurstbourne Tarrant, Michelmarsh, Rockbourne, 
and Yately, while in Worcestershire are two towers—Dormston 
and Warndon—of the half-timbered construction so com- 
monly employed in the domestic buildings of the neighbour- 
hood, and at Stretton Sugwas (Herefordshire) is another tower 
of the same class. The old church at Llandyssul (Mont- 
gom), pulled down in 1866 had a tower of characteristic 
local type built entirely of wood. It is fortunate that a 
record of this has been preserved, and it is illustrated in Arch- 
deacon Thomas’s History of the Diocese of St. Asaph. 

Cases where the body of the church itself is constructed of 
wood are not so common, and occur chiefly in the counties 
near the Welsh border, where the black-and-white domestic 
architecture, of wooden framework filled in with lath and 
plaster, is so marked a local feature. Cheshire, which abounds 
in houses and mansions of this type, has interesting and com- 
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plete churches in like style at Marton and Nether Peover, 
while part of the church at Warburton and the chancel of 
Siddington, in the same county, are also so constructed. 
Melverley (Salop) has a small church of half-timbered work. 
At Mattingley (Hants) is a very interesting example built 
entirely of timber and brick, and Hartley Wespall in the same 
county is a curious church built on the triple-nave plan about 
the end of the thirteenth century with framework entirely 
of oak. The church of Trelystan (Montgom) is an un- 
pretentious structure in the prevailing local half-timbered 
style, dating from the fifteenth century ; while Essex possesses 
a unique remnant of pre-Conquest wooden church-building in 
the nave of Greenstead. The walls of this church are formed 
of the split trunks of oak trees placed upright with the curved 
side outwards and chamfered and fitted into a groove in a 
horizontal beam above. The nave was repaired in 1848, but 
the original wooden walls were retained, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it is the veritable ‘“‘ wooden chapel near 
Ongar”? where in 1013 the body of St. Edmund, King and 
Martyr, rested when it was being carried back from London 
to Bury. 

In some churches wooden pillars are used to separate the 
nave from an aisle, or the arcade is altogether of wood. At 
Wingham (Kent) the nave is divided from a south aisle by 
lofty but plain octagonal posts of wood, and at St, Mary’s 
Sandwich, after a disaster to the church in 1677, wooden 
octagonal pillars bearing semi-circular arches were put in on 
the north side. Shenfield (Essex) has a finely carved wooden 
arcade between the nave and north aisle, the uprights re- 
presenting clustered pillars with capitals. At Selmeston 
(Sussex) is an interesting wooden arcade of the fourteenth 
century, and Mattingley (Hants), Ribbesford (Worcs), St. 
Maughan’s (Mon), Mapledurham (Oxon), and Betley (Staffs) 
have also arcades of wood. A fine example at Winkfield 
(Berks) with octagonal pillars and moulded arches was 
originally put in by Queen Elizabeth from oaks in Windsor 
Forest, one of the pillars bearing that Queen’s coat-of-arms 
and the date 1592. Langley Marish (Bucks) has a Tuscan 
colonnade of wood dating from 1630 with pillars in pairs 
dividing the nave from the north aisle; Llanfihangel-juxta- 
Usk (Mon) and St. Nicholas Looe (Cornwall) have rough 
pillars of wood with horizontal beams dividing the nave from 
a north aisle also. 

Coming to smaller portions of the interior belonging to the 
same category, Upton (Bucks) has a fine Early English arch 
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in the south aisle with characteristic tooth ornament and 
capitals of conventional foliage—all finely executed in oak, 
and in Berkhamsted church (Herts) the fifteenth-century 
roof of St. John’s Chapel is supported by a remarkable timber 
pillar with pierced panels in the spandrels above. Aylesbury 
has a similar pillar supporting the roof of a chapel in the same 
relative position, south of the south aisle. At Navestock 
(Essex) the chancel arch and easternmost pillar of the nave 
arcade are of wood. In the church of Llantilio-Pertholey 
(Mon) the Nevill and Wernddu chapels are divided from the 
rest of the building by flat wooden foliated arches which spring 
from stout timber supports which are covered with well- 
carved chain patterns and other elaborate ornament. In 
Wales the church of Llanbrynmair (Montgom) has also some 
interior woodwork between the chancel and a chapel to the 
north, dating from the fifteenth century, but partially re- 
newed in 1688. 

When we pass on to consider parts of a church we find that 
it is in the porch that wood is more frequently employed than 
elsewhere. In timber districts many examples of wooden 
porches remain, and they are especially common in the southern 
counties, while found here and there in the Midlands. Essex, 
where timber construction is altogether most abundant, has 
some unusually good ones. The most splendid of these 
Essex examples is at South Benfleet, of fifteenth-century date 
with characteristic Perpendicular tracery and a_ beautiful 
hammer-beam roof. Margaretting has two fine wooden 
porches ; the one on the north side, more elaborate than its 
fellow on the south, and having good tracery of quatrefoil 
pattern, is sometimes cited as the finest specimen in the whole 
country. Other good examples in the same county are found 
at Doddinghurst (of unusual depth), Danbury, Broomfield, 
Stondon Massey, Blackmore, Black Notley, White Notley, 
Mundon, and Shenfield. 

Suffolk has one of the very best in the splendid fourteenth- 
century north porch at Boxford, with large windows having 
finely carved tracery; while Hampshire has good ones at 
Warblington and South Hayling, and Hertfordshire a fine 
one at Little Hadham. 

In Surrey and Sussex wooden porches are common. The 
former county has some very good ones at Albury, Bisley, 
and West Horsley, and the latter some good early ones, as at 
West Chiltington, Barnham, and Rustington—all three dating 
from the thirteenth century. 

Most of our wooden porches are of fourteenth or fifteenth- 
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century date and commonly have open panelling at the sides, 
which in the more splendid examples, such as South Benfleet, 
Margaretting, and Boxford, referred to above, contain tracery 
beautifully executed in wood. 

There are occasional examples of wooden porches with a 
chamber above, as at Berkswell (Warwickshire), and a most 
interesting example, though on a smaller scale, at Little 
Hampden (Bucks), both of half-timbered construction. 

In a few instances the wooden porch is enlarged so as to 
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form a sort of loggia or cloister. Shelters of this kind are 
naturally much more common in countries with a sunnier 
climate than our own. Stone cloisters along an outside wall 
occur in Spain, as in the churches of Segovia (St. Martin, 
St. Esteban, St. Lorenzo, and St. Millan), and at St. Vicente 
Avila and St. Miguel-de-Escalada Leon. In France there are 
fine Romanesque cloisters in stone at Marmande (Lot-et- 
Garonne) along the south side, and at Hermonville(Marne)across 
the west fagade. France has also examples in wood. At St.- 
Pierre Bar-sur-Aube an open loggia of wood stretches across 
the west front of the church and along its south side ; while 
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in Normandy the village churches of Norolles and Roques 
(Calvados) have very much magnified porches. In England 
the little church of Leigh (Surrey) has a somewhat similar 
glorified porch of wood occupying the whole of the lower 
part of the west-end, and Lurgashall (Sussex) has the unique 
feature, in this country, of a wooden cloister along the south 
side of the nave, recalling the Continental example at Bar-sur- 
Aube. This cloister is now divided by partitions and glazed, 
but was originally open throughout. Its front is formed 
by a low stone wall 2 feet 104 inches high, upon which rests 
an open-timbered frame of oak rising 3 feet 84 inches from the 
top of the wall and covered with Horsham stone, which is 
much used for roofing in the district. There are indications 
that the cloister is contemporary with the adjoining tower 
which forms a south transept and was built about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

The little church of North Fambridge (Essex) is singular 
in having a large covered porch or narthex at the west, of 
timber framework upon a brick base. 

THE Use or Brick.—Flat bricks were largely used by the 
Romans during their occupation of Britain; and later the 
Saxons, finding material ready to hand in the ruins of Roman 
buildings, often used such bricks in their churches. Thus 
there is a great deal of Roman brick in the Saxon basilican 
church at Brixworth (Northants), and the same material 
was employed to some extent in pre-Conquest churches at 
St. Mary-in-the-Castle Dover, Langford (Essex), Ovingdean 
(Sussex), and Stoke d’Abernon (Surrey). The very interesting 
triangular-headed doorway at Holy Trinity, Colchester, 
was constructed in this way by Saxon builders entirely of 
Roman brick. After the Conquest the Norman builders, too, 
sometimes made like use of the same material, as we see on a 
large scale in the abbey church of St. Albans, and in the ruined 
church of St. Botolph’s Priory, Colchester, where the receding 
arches of the west doorway and the characteristic surface decora- 
tion of interlacing arches on the facade are executed in Roman 
brick. ‘The church builders of Essex and Hertfordshire worked 
a good deal of Roman material of this kind into their walls 
of rubble flint, as at Hitchin—in the tower—Great Gaddes- 
den, Sandridge, and Redbourn (Herts), Kingsbury Green 
(Middlesex), Iver (Bucks)—in the east angles of the nayve— 
Ashtead and Fetcham (Surrey), and Danbury, Ingatestone, 
Chipping Ongar, South Benfleet, and Stondon Massey (Essex). 
The last of these is the more interesting because bricks are not 
inserted haphazard, but arranged in patterns in horizontal 
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courses on the west wall of the church. But from the time 
of the Romans until the fifteenth century brick was scarcely 
used at all as the main constructive material in church building 
in England. 

It was in the stoneless regions of Northern Europe near the 
shores of the Baltic that brick was most largely used in the 
Middle Ages, both in domestic and church building, and the 
architecture of North Germany, Denmark, Friesland, and the 
Netherlands owes its peculiar forms to a great extent to the 
employment of brick, and brick alone, as a material. The 
widespread influence of the mercantile ‘‘ Hanseatic League,” 
which had its centre in North Germany and its hansas in 
England, notably in London and in Hull, made itself felt 
in the occasional employment of brick in this country, as in 
the great “chapel” of Holy Trinity at Hull. King’s Lynn, 
too, another seaport in close communication with Northern 
Europe, is noted for its medieval brickwork, especially in the 
Grey Friars’ church, of which the graceful tower remains, 
and in the charming little pilgrims’ chapel of the Red Mount. 
But it was not until the closing years of the fifteenth century 
that brick was extensively used in church building in this 
country. The use of this artificial material is found, as we 
should expect, where building stone is absent or scarce, and 
especially in the eastern counties, which were most closely 
connected with the Netherlands, and where Flemish influence 
is traceable in architectural details. 

Complete churches of brick are not very common, but 
are most numerous in Essex, where we find examples at :— 


Billericay. Kelvedon Hatch. 
Chignal Smealy. Layer Marney. 
East Horndon. North Fambridge. 
Easthorpe. Toppesfield. 
Ingrave. Woodham Walter. 


The finest of these belong to the Tudor period, which produced 
so much splendid brickwork in domestic and collegiate 
architecture at the time, as witness the Deanery, Hadleigh 
(Suffolk), the Halls of Long Melford (Suffolk), East Barsham 
(Norfolk), or Layer Marney (Essex), the tower at Freston 
(Suffolk), with many colleges at Cambridge, notably Queens’, 
with which may be compared Wolsey’s palace at Hampton 
Court, and the fragment of the college begun by him in his 
native town of Ipswich. Of the Essex churches Chignal 
Smealey is remarkable as being entirely of brick, including its 
window tracery, interior arcade, and even details such as the 
font and the piscina. Billericay has a finely designed west 
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fagade with a tower as its central feature ; Layer Marney is 
a fine example of Tudor work (1520) ; and Woodham Walter, 
a very interesting complete Elizabethan building (1562-4) of 
brick with stone facings, affords an early instance of the 
introduction into England of the Flemish fashion of the 
stepped gable. East Horndon is a complete cruciform church 
of. the time of Henry VI with chapels added by the Tyrrell 
family somewhat later and retaining in its transepts the 
original wooden galleries. 

Norfolk has a fine brick church at Shelton of the local type 
with lofty clerestory and without structural chancel. This 
was built in the later half of the fifteenth century (1495-1500) 
by Ralph Shelton, and attached to the rubble flint tower of 
‘the earlier church. The corbels of the roof bear the founder’s 
rebus, a cockle shell and a tun surmounted by the letters 
R A F, which is seen also at the manor-house of Great Snoring 
in the same county. 

Kent has the beautifully finished little chapel of Smallhythe, 
near Tenterden, belonging to the Tudor period, all of brick 
with stepped gables, and having window tracery of unusual 
design executed in brick. At Charlton and Groombridge in 
the same county are less graceful examples of brick churches, 
both built in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

In Buckinghamshire the church at Fulmer was built wholly 
of brick in the seventeenth century, Fenny Stratford in 1724, 
and Taplow in 1828, 

Berkshire has a complete brick church at Ruscombe, 
with good brick window tracery, and at Wolverton (Hants) is 
a notable instance of a village church built of excellent brick- 
work early in the eighteenth century. 

In Surrey, Windlesham church was struck by lightning 
in 1676, and was at once entirely rebuilt in brick. 

There are three examples in Hertfordshire of churches 
wholly in brick: Buntingford, built in 1615, Hoddesdon, 
built in 1732, and Rushden (stuccoed). 

Llanfyllin (Montgom) has an entire church of brick built 
in 1706, and in Herefordshire Tyberton church was built of 
brick, in 1720. 

Salop has no fewer than seven brick churches, of no great 
merit in design but heavy in style and none of them earlier 
than the eighteenth century, viz. :— 


Cockshutt, Petton. 

Fitz. Preston-on-the-Weald-Moors. 
Great Bolas, Quatt. 

Longdon, 


Of parts of churches it is most often in the tower that we 
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find brick used. Essex easily takes the first place for brick 
towers. Castle Hedingham is a splendid example of the 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century, with stone facings 
and ornamented with heraldic emblems of the de Veres, Earls 
of Oxford. The four towers at Ingatestone, Fryerning, 
Chignal Smealey, and Billericay form a group remarkable 
for excellence in construction and beauty of design. They 
are well proportioned, have a machicolated and embattled 
lofty parapet (the battlements being stepped except at Chignal 
Smealey), and the angles are finished with octagonal pinnacles 
—all executed in brick. The construction of the staircase 
in Fryerning tower forms an interesting study, for from a 
central newel springs a series of brick arches supporting the 
steps. Billericay is smaller in scale than the kindred towers, 
but unlike them it forms part of a larger composition, being 
the central feature of an imposing facade, all of brick. Next 
to those just mentioned the best Essex brick towers are those 
of Sandon, East Horndon, Rochford, and Ingrave (a late 
example), while very good ones are also found at Wickham 
St. Paul, St. Mary’s Maldon, Layer Marney, Epping Upland, 
Toppesfield, and Woodford. 

Suffolk has brick towers at Waldringfield and Hargrave, 
while several towers in the same county have upper stages of 
brick, as at Badley, Kesgrave, Holton, and Yedding. At 
Thorington a Norman round tower is finished with a sixteenth- 
century stepped battlement in brick. 

Hampshire is a county with some noteworthy towers of 
brick, of which the best are at Crondall and Odiham. Besides 
the tower of the complete brick church at Wolverton, good 
examples also occur at Old Basing and Bramley. 

Buckinghamshire has a good brick tower of noble pro- 
portions, remarkable for its oblong plan, at the ruined church 
of Stoke Mandeville, the tracery of the belfry lights being 
executed in brick as in the best Essex examples. There is 
also another good brick tower in this county at Langley 
Marish, built 1649, and other examples at Dorney (1538), 
Hitcham (sixteenth century), and Willen (seventeenth 
century), the last attributed to Wren. 

Hertfordshire has examples at East Barnet, and Offley 
(early nineteenth century) ; and in Kent, besides the towers 
of the complete brick churches of Charlton and Groombridge, 
the parish church of Old Deal has a brick tower (1684), and 
at Plumstead is a fine seventeenth-century instance of the use 
of this same material in tower-building. 

Edwalton in Nottinghamshire has a massive brick tower 
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senerally assigned to the reign of Queen Mary, but a recent 
writer on this church is inclined to attribute it to the time of 
Queen Anne.! 

Besides the Salop brick churches noted above, Chelmarsh 
and Quatford also have brick towers, and akin to the Salop 
examples are the Welsh brick towers of adjoining counties 
at Bangor-Is-y-Coed (Flints) and Llanfyllin (Montgom). 

Berkshire has a long list of brick towers, of which Ruscombe 
is the best, with traceried belfry-windows of three lights. 
The others are found at Basildon, Easthampstead, Finchamp- 
stead, Hurst, Letcombe Bassett, Pangbourne, Purley, Ham- 
stead Marshall, Shinfield, Tilehurst, Wargrave (recently 
rebuilt in the same material after the firing of the church by 
suffragettes), and Winterbourne. 

Staines (Middlesex) has a brick tower dating from 1631, and 
there is a sixteenth-century brick tower at Thorpe (Surrey). 

Next to the tower, brickwork is most often to be found in 
the porch. The Essex churches of Sandon, Feering, and Great 
Baddow have south porches of excellent work, the last named 
being crowned by brick pinnacles. There are also good ones 
at Chignal Smealy, Eastwood, High Easter, and Leigh, while 
Shenfield has a fine north doorway of the same material. 

Suffolk has some of the finest examples with moulded brick- 
work. The porch at Great Bealings ranks with that of Feering 
in Essex as exhibiting the best work of the kind, both dating 
from the time of Henry VII. Other notable Suffolk brick 
porches are at Melton old church and Shadingfield, but the 
most splendid and remarkable is that at Great Ashfield, a 
beautiful example of decorative flush-work in brick and flint. 

In Norfolk are two fine late-fifteenth-century porches at 
Potter Heigham and Repps, the former church having also a 
noteworthy brick font.2. The porch of St. Michael-at-Thorn 
in the city of Norwich is also of brick. 

In Buckinghamshire, Dorney has a brick porch dated 1661 
and Weston Turville has a good one of brick and timber, and 
St. Ippolyts (Herts) has a similar example; Tottenham 
(Middlesex) has a large pre-Reformation brick porch, and 
farther south the porches of Stondon, Thakeham, Twineham, 
and Ford in Sussex contain brickwork : the last-named is the 
latest of these in date (seventeenth century), and of good work- 
manship. 


1 Mr. Harry Gill in a monograph on the church. He does not, however, 
back his suggestion by definite evidence. 

2 The only other example of a brick font is at Chignal Smealey (Essex). 
There was formerly one also at Kenardington (Kent). 
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Portions of churches in brick deserving of special notice are 
the beautifully designed arcade at St. Osyth (Essex) belong- 
ing to the later part of the fifteenth century, the Petre chapel 
to the south of the chancel at Ingatestone (Essex), with its 
arcade of two bays opening into the chancel, and the chapels 
at the east end of both aisles at Great Baddow, in the same 
county, with open arches to the aisles and the chancel. This 
last church has besides a splendid clerestory of diapered brick 
with stepped battlements and pinnacles, and the aisle walls 
are also finished with a corresponding parapet with stepped 
battlements. There are also chapels of good brickwork at 
Dorney and Stoke Poges (Bucks) of the seventeenth and 
sixteenth centuries respectively, and at Isleworth (Middlesex), 
and the Canon chapel (1632) on the north side of the chancel 
at Wyddial (Herts); a brick chapel to the north of the 
chancel at King’s Walden (Herts) has wooden mullions and 
tracery in its windows. ‘The chancels of Greenstead and 
Mundon (Essex) are of brick, and the Essex churches of 
Feering, Mount Bures, Little Burstead and Chignal St. James 
have more or less considerable parts in brick with some curious 
and clever window-tracery of the same material. Ashington 
in the same county has a good brick window of the Tudor 
period, and Rushbrooke (Suffolk) has some stepped gables of 
Elizabethan date ; while Redbourn (Herts) has a very effec- 
tive brick cornice to its south aisle. Additions or repairs to 
some of the towers in the eastern counties have been carried 
out in brick: in addition to the Suffolk examples already 
referred to, the towers of Downham Market (Norfolk) and West 
Theddlethorpe (Lincs) have been treated in this way. 

Before leaving the subject of artificial material, a few words 
must be said on the use of terra-cotta for ornamental detail 
in church architecture. On the Continent considerable use 
is made of this material in Piedmont, the fourteenth-century 
facade of the abbey of Sant’ Antonio di Ranverso being the 
finest example. The west front of Sta Maria del Carmine 
(or St. Pantaleone) at Pavia has good terra-cotta work, and 
Spain has an example in the statuary of the south door of 
Gerona Cathedral, of the date 1458. In England little use 
was made of this fine material. At Layer Marney (Essex) is 
the beautiful tomb of the first Lord Marney, at Oxburgh 
(Suffolk) is a Bedingfield tomb, and at Wymondham (Norfolk) 
the east bay of the Norman nave on the south side has been 
filled with a splendid triple sedilia. These examples are of 
early Renaissance design with a decided Continental flavour, 
and were the work of foreigners of an Italian school. 
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F. Spires in Stoneless Districts.—In the districts where 
stone is scarce, the belfry is very often roofed with a blunt 
pyramid of wood or a small spire of oak shingles. This is a 
very common feature of village churches in Essex, Surrey, 
and Sussex, and is so specially characteristic of the last- 
named county that a low pyramidal finish has been called the 
Sussex head. Sometimes in this county the little belfries of 
this class are painted white, as at Barnham and Ford. This 
form of tower finish, consisting of a simple oak framework 
covered with shingles, seems to require little architectural 
skill, yet it can be perfectly satisfactory to the eye and of 
excellent proportion. Such Sussex spires as Alfriston, Iford, 
Newhaven, and Southwick do not yield in beauty of outline, 
in artistic character, or in proper adaptation of material, to 
the splendid stone spires of Northants or Rutland. Timber 
spires are sometimes lofty, and sheet lead was frequently 
used to cover them, as at Chesterfield (Derbyshire), Long 
Sutton (Lincs), Hadleigh (Suffolk), Great Baddow (Essex), 
Godalming (Surrey), and Almondsbury (Glos). Copper was 
also occasionally used for this purpose in some post-Reforma- 
tion examples, as in the fine spire at South Harting (Sussex), 
dating from Queen Anne’s reign, and at Wethersfield (Essex) 
and Battersea parish church. Hertfordshire has at Hemel 
Hempstead a tall leaded spire, but in that county the charac- 
teristic finish to a tower is the ‘‘ Hertfordshire spike ’—a 
slender leaded fléche rising from the centre of the tower, as at 
Hitchin, Aldenham, Tewin, Standon, High Cross, Ashwell, 
Baldock, Royston, Anstey, Knebworth, Pirton, Kimpton, 
Flamstead, Rickmansworth, Watford, and Ware. Some 
Cambridgeshire churches near the Herts border have the 
same feature, as Guilden Morden, Haslingfield, and Melbourn. 

Spires of wooden framework were formerly more numerous 
than they are at present. The perishable nature of their 
material and their liability to accidental destruction through 
lightning or fire account for their disappearance from many 
towers which once possessed them. The twin towers of 
Ottery St. Mary (Devon) once had leaded spires, of which 
one remains on the north tower, and Exeter Cathedral, with 
its like design of transeptal towers, was doubtless intended 
to present a like outline. Our tallest spire of pre-Reformation 
times—that of old St. Paul’s—was a framework of timber 
covered with lead, and the towers of some of our greatest 
churches, such as Lincoln and Ely Cathedrals and Southwell 
Minster, once had similar spires. One drawback attaching 
to forms of tower-finish constructed of timber is that they are 
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apt in time to assume a grotesque appearance, owing to the 
warping of the framework through exposure to the sun’s heat. 
Chesterfield’s absurdly leaning spire, the distorted spirelet. at 
New Walsingham (Norfolk), and the spires at Horsham and 
West Tarring (Sussex) are cases in point, though we have not 
in this country so aggravated an example as that of Mayen in 
Rhenish Prussia. 

A slender leaded fléche occurs as a localism in East Anglia 
—usually upon the summit of the tower ; but at Southwold 
(Suffolk) on the long roof-ridge of the church—having open 
arcading at or near its base within which hangs a bell. Many 
of these spirelets are pleasing in effect, though plain in design, 
as at Swaffham and North Elmham (Norfolk), Stowmarket, 
Boxford, and St. Peter’s Sudbury (Suffolk), Chelmsford, Fel- 
stead, St. Mary’s Maldon, St. James’s Colchester (Essex), 
and Barley (Herts). Methwold (Norfolk) has an example on 
a larger scale, and Shipdham in the same county has one more 
ornate in design, recalling Continental examples. Sometimes 
the openings near the base of the fléche are flanked by miniature 
pinnacles and flying-buttresses, as at St. Peter Mancroft 
Norwich, and East Harling (Norfolk), the last-named resem- 
bling the superstructures on the belfry at Evreux and the 
church tower at Conches in Normandy. That, however, the 
East Anglian spirelet can sometimes be ungainly in appearance 
is shown by the example at Brandon (Suffolk). In the same 
category must be placed superstructures of wood, though not 
of spire form, which, carrying a bell, surmount the tower at 
St. Mary Quay Ipswich, Halesworth, and Kelsale (Suffolk), 
Finchingfield—a poor and late example dating from 1780— 
Southminster, and Castle Hedingham (Essex), Sutton Benger 
(Wilts), Hillingdon, Uxbridge, and West Drayton (Middlesex), 
Chieveley (Berks), Old Deal and Woodnesborough (Kent). An 
iron cage serves the same purpose at Diss (Norfolk), and 
there is a less elaborate iron frame at Cavendish (Suffolk). 
These examples, rare in our own country, recall the common 
fashion of South-western France, Provence, and parts of Spain, 
as seen at St.-Gilles (Gard), Perpignan, Digne, and the 
cathedral of Barcelona. But in these southern examples the 
iron bell-frames are often large and of intricate design, as at 
Coursan (Aude), St.-Paul Serge Narbonne, Chateau-Gombert 
(Bouches du Rhéne), and St.-Esprit Aix-en-Provence. 

East Hagbourne (Berks) is singular in having an open turret 
of stone in the centre of the parapet on the east side of the 
tower, and in a few cases, as at Hadleigh (Suffolk), Ickleton 
and Hinxton (Cambs), Wethersfield, Great Baddow, and All 
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Saints’ Maldon ' (Essex), a little bell is suspended outside a 
wooden spire,’ but the external bell was usually accommodated 
in a special gable or turret erected above the chancel-arch. 
The use of timber as a tower finish produced a distinct local 
type of tower in the woodland district near the Welsh border. 
The towers in question are generally of no great height, and 
begin to finish, as it were, with a four-sided cap of tiles or 
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TOWER AT BETTWS-CEDEWEN, 


slates, but upon this is raised again a short wooden four-sided 
erection with small lights or louvre-boards for the sound of 
the bells to escape, and this is crowned with a blunt pyramid. 
The effect of the whole is not unpleasing, and examples occur 
in Montgomeryshire at Bettws-Cedewen, Kerry, Llanidloes, 
Newtown old church, Pennant-Melangell, and Tregynon—the 


= The tower of All Saints’, Maldon, is unique amongst our towers in being 
triangular in plan with a hexagonal spire. This curious departure is due 
to the awkwardness of the site. 

2 Exceptionally a small bell is hung outside a stone spire at Glaston 
(Rutland). 
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last a slight variant of the usual design, being a single blunt 
pyramid. Salop has three towers of the same kind at Clun, 
More, and Hopesay. In Radnorshire are examples at Knigh- 
ton, Llanbister, and Cascob (a slight departure from the usual 
pattern of the class) ; and the type appears in Monmouthshire 
in the towers of St. Maughan’s, Rockfield, and Skenfrith, all 
close together in the valley of the Monnow. Outside the 
Marches of Wales this particular form is very uncommon, but 
Meonstoke (Hants) has a tower of the kind, and there is a 
somewhat similar one at Wotton (Surrey). 

G. Natural Polychrome.—In Northern Italy, where there 
is abundance of marble of varied colour, this is frequently so 
employed as to make a decorative pattern of natural poly- 
chrome. Sometimes this takes the form of panelling, as in 
Giotto’s campanile at Florence and in the church of Santa 
Croce in the same city, where the groundwork is of light colour 
with panelling outlined in darker marbles. More often the 
walls are constructed in horizontal courses of contrasting 
colours, as at Lucca, the Broletto Como, Cremona Cathedral 
(the west facade), Sta Maria Maggiore Bergamo, and else- 
where. A dazzling and zebra-like appearance is given when 
the courses are of alternate black and white, as at Siena 
Cathedral, Genoa Cathedral, San Zenone Verona, and San 
Giovanni Pistoja. In the Gothic of the North and West of 
Europe churches were generally built each of one kind of 
stone, the best local material being naturally used. France, 
however, has some amount of natural polychrome, especially 
in the region of the dark volcanic stone of Auvergne. The 
whole cathedral of Le Puy shows this use of contrasted material 
on a large scale, and beautiful black-and-white inlaid patterns, 
chiefly starry, checky, and lozengy, were used by the builders 
of a remarkable Auvergnat type of church. Examples of 
this kind of decoration occur at Notre-Dame-du-Port Clermont- 
Ferrand, Brioude, Issoire, St.-Nectaire, Perrier, and elsewhere. 
At Brioude and St.-André-le-Bas (Vienne), as also at Vézelay 
(Yonne), the voussoirs of the arches are of alternate dark and 
light stone. Digne Cathedral in the Basses Alpes has alternate 
horizontal courses in the Italian manner, and Tarbes in the 
Pyrénées has in its apses horizontal and checky patterns. 
Occasional examples are met with elsewhere of alternate 
materials in horizontal courses, as in the nave of Le Mans 
Cathedral (alternate brown and white), at Arques (Pas de 
Calais), and at Vielles near Beaumont-le-Roger (Eure). Hori- 
zontal courses of alternate brick and stone are found in the 
tower of Nesle-l’Hépital in Picardy, and in the pillars and 
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voussoirs of the arches at St.-Philibert-le-Grandlieu (Loire 
Inférieure), while at St.-Aubin, Vieil Evreux (Eure), the whole 
exterior of the church is covered with checky pattern. 

Though Italy with its wealth of coloured marbles is the 
natural home of polychrome building, our English architects 
sometimes aimed at decoration through the use of materials 
of contrasting colour. The chief varieties of natural poly- 
chrome in this country are as follows :— 

(1) THe Usz oF PurBEcK MarsBie.—The use-of this material 
constitutes the most widely spread attempt at polychromy in 
England. It was quarried in the Isle of Purbeck on the Dorset 
coast and was chiefly used for slender shafts attached to large 
piers or flanking doorways and windows; occasionally also, 
as at Arreton (Isle of Wight), for moulded arches of an arcade. 
Other local marbles were similarly used in their own districts, 
especially those of Bethersden (Kent) at Canterbury, and the 
Sussex marble of Petworth, much employed for fonts. The 
slender shafts of dark marble were first profusely used by 
William of Sens in his work at Canterbury (1175), and since 
the material was quarried on the coast and transport by water 
was comparatively easy, we find it employed in places as far 
apart as Exeter, Salisbury, Ely, Lincoln, Beverley, York, 
Durham,! and even at St. Patrick’s Dublin. The origin of the 
Purbeck marble scheme of decoration is not certain. William 
of Sens could scarcely have brought the idea from his home 
in France, though a similar use of decorative shafts of black 
Belgian marble is seen in the country between the Rhine, 
Belgium, and France.? Perhaps the importation of Belgian 
marble in the Norman period for fonts* may have suggested 
the decorative use of similar native material. The employment 
of dark marbles in the way indicated was specially 
characteristic of the Early English style, and had quite gone 
out of fashion before the Perpendicular style came in. 

(2) Locan Uses oF CoLoURED Stonz.—Limestone and 
ironstone make a very effective contrast of white and golden 
brown, and both being found locally were used in decorative 
fashion by the church builders of Northamptonshire and 
neighbouring parts. The most charming example is the 


1 In the Galilee chapel. Elsewhere in this cathedral the marble used was 
taken from the local quarries at Frosterley. 

2 St, Quirinus at Neuss by Diisseldorf is a church where this kind of decora- 
tion is applied on a large scale, 

3 These fonts of Tournai marble are found at the cathedrals of Winchester 
and Lincoln, in the Hampshire churches of East Meon, St. Mary Bourne, and 
St. Michael’s Southampton, and at St. Peter’s Ipswich and Thornton Curtis 
(Lines). 
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little Bede-house standing in the churchyard at Higham 
Ferrers, whose walls are in narrow horizontal bands of brown 
and white. There is a like use of the same materials in the 
towers of Irthlingborough, Wellingborough, and St. Peter’s 
Northampton, and in the west front at Strixton. Irchester 
church has a good deal of this alternate masonry both without 
and within, and one of the most pleasing examples of the local 
polychrome is the tower of Whiston, which, though built in 
the days of expiring Gothic (about 1520), has the usual 
Northamptonshire excellence both in its design and workman- 
ship. The neighbouring county of Rutland shows instances 
of different stones in horizontal courses on the whole exterior 
at Ridlington, and the chancel at Ashwell. Bedfordshire 
has a kindred example on a large scale in the main walls of 
the church at Tempsford, and in a detail in the beautiful south 
door of the little village church of Farndish, on the borders of 
Northants. 

Dorset has similar striped decorative use of contrasting 
stones at Bere Regis. But sometimes the two kinds of stone 
are not disposed in a regular pattern, but mingled anyhow, 
giving a motley appearance to the structure, as in the lower 
stage of the fine tower at Melton Mowbray (Leics), and in the 
large church of Wimborne Minster (Dorset). In the Lizard 
district of Cornwall the local dark serpentine is used in large 
blocks alternately with granite, with similar effect, as in the 
towers at Landewednack and Ruan Major. Pembrokeshire 
has one or two interesting examples of the use of coloured 
stone. At St. David’s Cathedral a beautiful effect is produced 
in the interior by using a violet-coloured sandstone of the 
neighbourhood for the capitals of the pillars and for the elabor- 
ately carved mouldings of the arches, of typical Norman 
pattern. In the ruins of St. Dogmael’s Priory in the same 
county are courses of red sandstone alternating with the 
ordinary grey stone of the district. 

(3) East ANGLIAN FLUSH-woRK.—The principal building 
material of Norfolk and Suffolk is flint, and this was used in 
combination with Caen stone for the panel decoration of wall 
surfaces characteristic of the Perpendicular style of the fifteenth 
century. The stone is cut to the requisite forms to represent 
the framework—often with tracery, pinnacles, tabernacle 
work, etc., but not raised from the surface—and the panels are 
then filled in with split and sometimes squared flints, showing 
a black surface. The characteristic ornament of the Per- 
pendicular style, which elsewhere appears in relief, carved in 
stone, thus takes in East Anglia the form of a black-and-white 
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pattern with level surface, and is known as flush-work. 
Decoration of the kind was nowhere else quite so fully developed 
or treated in so elaborate a manner ; but the nearest parallel 
to it is to be found in some inlaid patterns of great beauty 
executed in black volcanic stone with which parts of churches, 
principally the apses and towers, are adorned in Auvergne, as 
at Brioude, Issoire, St.-Nectaire, and Notre-Dame-du-Port 
Clermont-Ferrand, besides small village churches in the same 
district, such as Perrier. 

The flush-work is chiefly used for the adornment of porches, 
the parapets and plinths of towers, the faces of buttresses, 
and the walls of the clerestory. Splendid porches of this type 
are found at Southwold, Long Melford, Framsden, and Worling- 
worth (Suffolk), and at Chelmsford, Great Bromley, and 
Ardleigh (Essex). Great Ashfield (Suffolk) has a unique 
porch of flush-work in brick and flint, giving a red-and-black 
colour-scheme in place of the usual black-and-white. The 
finest towers showing this kind of ornament are those of 
Deopham (Norfolk), Southwold, Woodbridge, and Eye 
(Suffolk), and Stanford-le-Hope (Essex); but many others 
have beautiful patterns in their parapets, as Swaffham, Castle 
Acre (Norfolk), Rickinghall Inferior, Laxfield, Stowmarket, 
Blythburgh, Covehithe, Campsey Ash, Pettistree, Mendle- 
sham, Wrentham, Elmswell, Earl Stonham (Suffolk), Ardleigh, 
Chelmsford, and Earls Colne (Essex). The clerestory of many 
churches is also finely panelled, as at Long Melford (Suffolk), 
Wymondham (Norfolk), St. Wendreda’s March (Cambs), and 
Great Bromley (Essex). 

Religious emblems often figure in the black-and-white 
pattern, such as the Chalice and Host and the monogram of 
our Lady on the plinth of Woodbridge tower (Suffolk), the 
cockle-shell of St. James, the patron saint, at South Repps, 
and the gridiron at St. Laurence’s Hunworth (Norfolk). 
Heraldic devices, too, are sometimes represented. The 
mullet of the Earl of Oxford appears in the tower of Lavenham 
(Suffolk), and at Fakenham (Norfolk) the initials DL (for 
Dux Lancastrie—the manor belonging to the Duchy) 
surmounted by a ducal crown are repeated in a row above 
the west door. Inscriptions occasionally play an important 
part in the decoration. At Long Melford an inscription 
along the clerestory asks prayers for the souls of the 
founders, and at Southwold the invocation SCT. EDMUND 
ORA P. NOBIS is worked round the head of the west 
window. 

Sometimes the black-and-white panelling in varied designs 
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of tracery, tabernacle-work, and geometrical figures is 
extended over a whole wall-surface with very rich effect, as in 
the splendid examples of St. Michael Coslany Norwich, St. 
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Peter Mancroft in the same city, Long Melford (Suffolk), and in 
the very fine towers of Southwold and Eye. The chess-board 
pattern in flint and stone, which occurs as a detail in the varied 
ornament of the towers at Southwold and Stanford-le-Hope, 
became a favourite design, and some buildings are covered with 
it, notably St. Osyth Priory (Essex), the Guildhall at Norwich, 
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and the Town Hall-of King’s Lynn. The use of this pattern 
was widely extended; it occurs on whole wall-surfaces at 
Luton, the tower of Chalgrave, and the south aisle of Houghton 
Regis (Beds), Barnet, Abbots Langley, and the towers of 
Puttenham (Herts) and St. Mary’s Reading, in the building 
known as the chantry at New Shoreham (Sussex), and in brick 
and flint in the tower of Mapledurham (Oxon). On a less 
lavish scale it is found in the Sussex towers of Steyning and 
Southover (Lewes), Angmering and Hailsham, and in the 
tower of Bere Regis (Dorset), on the east wall at Red- 
bourn and at the east ends of the aisles at Baldock (Herts), 
in the tower plinth and porch parapet at Melbourn (Cambs), 
in the tower parapets of Prittlewell and Southminster (Essex), 
and in the porch parapet and east wall at Burnham-on-Crouch 
in the same county. The tower at this last church is remark- 
able for a long cross of flint inlay on its west face, and the 
tower at West Thurrock (Essex) has alternate horizontal 
courses. At Burpham in Sussex is the best example outside 
East Anglia of a tower built with flush-work pattern in squared 
flints and stone. East Garston (Berks) has a central tower in 
which horizontal courses of brick alternate with flintwork, and 
at Boxford, in the same county, a brick tower has panelling in 
flint, 

(4) East Anotian Brick.—Our account of natural 
polychrome would not be complete without a reference to the 
way in which it is sometimes carried out in the brickwork of 
Essex churches. The colour of bricks varies according to the 
degree of heat to which they have been exposed, or according 
to the ingredients compounded with the clay, and a pattern 
of black bricks was often worked into the wall, generally in a 
sort of diaper or trellis pattern, as in the towers of Ingatestone, 
Sandon, Fryerning, and Rochford, and the clerestory of 
Great Baddow. The first two towers just referred to also 
have long Latin crosses on their west front. At Sandon the 
X figures of the pattern are locally supposed to stand for St. 
Andrew, the patron saint, and the long crosses are said to 
represent the primatial cross of Cardinal Wolsey, who was 
lord of the manor, and concerned in the building of the tower. 

Patterns in vitrified brick often occur in the eastern counties 
in buildings other than churches, as at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and the Bishop’s Palace, Ely. There is a good deal of irregular 
patterning in the great brick tower at Tattershall Castle (Lincs), 
1430-40, and a fine example of heraldic inlaid pattern in brick 
in the shape of the Hastings manche at Kirby Muxloe Castle 
(Leics). 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PRE-CONQUEST ROMANESQUE STYLE 


A. Saxon ARCHITECTURE A VARIETY OF ROMANESQUE 


Tur Saxon settlers in this country did not create an 
architectural style. From their landing in 449 they were for 
a hundred and fifty years destroyers, but after their conversion 
to Christianity they began to practise the arts and to build 
churches. A parallel movement was going on at that epoch 
throughout the old Roman Empire of the West. When they had 
settled down, the Saxons, like the barbarians who had overrun 
other provinces of the Empire, found about them the ruins of 
Roman structures which were superior to anything they had yet 
known in the way of building, and they naturally took these 
for a model, adopting the principles of Roman architecture, 
and even making use of the material of ruined Roman 
structures.t The Christianising of the West was due, too, 
in greater or less measure, to the efforts of missionaries from 
Rome, and these first preachers of the Faith, in teaching their 
converts to erect churches, naturally followed the Roman 
manner of building. Thus the early Christian architecture of 
our own land, of France, of Spain, and of Germany is marked 
by common features, derived from the old Roman architecture, 
which bring it all under the general designation of Romanesque. 
Of the widespread movement in architecture that goes by this 
name, the ‘‘ Saxon ” style was but a local variety. 


B. Saxon BourupIne In Woop 


The land was well wooded, and when the missionaries erected 
places of worship for their Saxon converts, they would naturally 
build them of wood, just as our missionaries to-day, in lands 
where there are large forests, build their first churches of wood. 
The general use of wood as a material in this country in early 
times is indicated by the fact that the words for build alike 
in Welsh (adeilad) and in Saxon (getembrian) imply wattled or 
timber structure. The witness of Bede shows us that the 


1 See above, p. 68, 
84 
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churches of Saxon England, especially those of the Celtic 
missionaries, were as a rule built of wood. Edwin, King of 
Northumbria, was baptized at York by Paulinus on Easter 
Day 627, in the church of St. Peter, which he had built of 
timber,! and Finan’s church at Lindisfarne was built after the 
Scottish manner, of split trunks of trees.2. A church of stone 
was, in fact, so exceptional that St. Ninian’s Church at Whit- 
hern in Galloway, which was built of that material, was 
popularly known as Candida Casa.* From Adamnan’s Life 
of Columba, again, we know that the buildings at the famous 
missionary settlement of Iona, including the church, were of 
wood.‘ In view of the perishable nature of their material, 
the widespread destruction that accompanied the Danish 
incursions, and the general rebuilding of churches that followed 
the Norman Conquest, it is no matter for wonder that these 
primitive Saxon churches have passed away. One example, 
however, remains in the nave of Greenstead (Essex), already 
referred to,’ which affords an instance of the manner of building 
de robore secto described by Bede. 


C. Saxon StToNE CHURCHES 


It was not long before more permanent churches that should 
be worthier of their sacred purpose were desired, and stone 
churches began to be built. Bede, in relating the baptism of 
Edwin of Northumbria in the wooden church at York, goes on 
to tell us that the same king soon afterwards created a larger 
and nobler church of stone, in the midst whereof that same 
oratory which he had first constructed should be enclosed.’ 
The stone building of the Saxons was, as has been noted above, 
an adaptation of the Roman manner. It was their ambition, 
as of the tribes who elsewhere occupied provinces of the old 
Empire, to build more Romanorum,’ and Benedict Biscop is 


1 “ Baptizatus est autem Eburaci die sancto pasche pridie Iduum 
Aprilium in ecclesia Petri apostoli, quam ibidem ipse de ligno, cum cate- 
chizaretur, atque ad percipiendum baptisma inbueretur, citato opere con- 
struxit ’’ (Hvst. Hecles., ii, 14). 

2 “Tn insula Lindisfarnensi fecit ecclesiam episcopali sedi congruam ; 
quam tamen more Scottorum non de lapide, sed de robore secto totam com- 
posuit ’’ (Hist, Hecles., iii, 25). 

3 “Vulgo vocatur Ad Candidam Casam, eo quod ibi ecclesiam de lapide, 
insolito Brettonibus more fecerit ”’ (Hist, Hccles., iii. 4). 

4 Vita S, Columbe, i, 35; ii, 41-6. 

5 See above, p. 65. 

6 ““Mox autem ut baptisma consecutus est, curavit docente eodem Paulino, 
majorem ipso in loco et augustiorem de lapide fabricare basilicam, in cujus 
medio ipsum, quod prius fecerat, oratorium includeretur”’ (Hist. Eccles., 
ii, 14), 

* Bede, Hist. Eccles., v, 21. 
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specially said to have brought masons from Gaul for the 
purpose of building a stone church at Wearmouth in the 
Roman style, of which he was enamoured,! Nectan, King of 
the Picts, still farther north, following his example a little 
later.2. The model of the earlier Saxon stone churches was 
thus derived from a Gallo-Roman origin, and the workmen 
exhibited something of the skill of Roman builders. The 
thinness of their walls and the slenderness of their towers 
present a contrast to corresponding features.in churches built 
by the Normans, in which lack of skill in construction was 
made up for by the mass of material employed. While the 
Saxon churches were early modelled on the Romanesque of 
Gaul, we find that, at a later time, their style was influenced 
rather by the corresponding style in the district of the Rhine. 
At the time of the religious revival in England under St. 
Dunstan the settlement of the Northmen on the opposite coast 
of France had formed a barrier between this country and 
Gallican influence, and the church builders drew their ideas 
from the kingdom of the Saxon successors of Charlemagne. 
Themonasteries of that countrystrongly influenced the religious 
life of England at that time of awakening, and their influence 
upon thought was quickly followed by a movement in Art and 
Architecture. The type of Romanesque that prevailed in the 
Rhineland was closely connected with the style of North 
Italy, and thus we find that, in some marked features, the 
later Saxon architecture in this country has affinities with 
the Rhenish and Lombardic Romanesque, rather than with 
the Gallo-Roman. 


D. CHARACTERISTICS OF PRE-CONQUEST ROMANESQUE 


The presence of pre-Conquest work may be detected in most 
cases by certain well-marked characteristics. Some of these 
may be due to the permanence of features belonging originally 
to structure in wood, in accordance with the well-known 
tendency of the architecture of all ages and nations to preserve 
traditional forms in spite of change in constructive material. 
Other distinctive features of Saxon stone churches are clearly 

1 “Cementarios qui lapideam sibi ecclesiam juxta Romanorum quem 
semper amabat morem facerent”’ (Hist. Abb., § 5). 

2 “ Architectos sibi mitti petit qui juxta morem Romanorum ecclesiam 
de lapide in gente ipsius facerent”’ (Hist. Eccles., v, 21). 

* Thus Greek temples in marble preserved not only the outline and con- 
structive principles of earlier wooden building, but even in their details, 
such as the frieze, perpetuated features of timber structure. In Egyptian 


architecture, too, the columns of temples owed their form and ornament to 
the bundles of lotus reeds used as the supports of primitive buildings, 
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to be traced to the influence of the Rhenish type of Romanesque 
style. The leading characteristics of Saxon architecture 
may therefore be divided into two classes :— 

(1) Survivals of Building in Wood.—(a) There is a 
general emphasis on vertical lines. The measurement of 
height is, in proportion, greatly in excess of other dimensions. 
This is noticeable not only in the outline and aspect of the 
structure as a whole, as at Bradford-on-Avon and Escomb, 
but in details such as doorways, which are tall and narrow 
openings (as at Worth and Bolney in Sussex and at Bradford- 
on-Avon), and towers, which are much loftier in proportion to 
their area than those of subsequent styles. 

(0) Window-heads are most often semicircular in shape, 
according to the Roman manner, and are frequently cut out 
of a single stone, as at Worth, but sometimes we meet with 
openings that are altogether straight-sided, so that the head 
of the window or doorway becomes triangular. Windows 
of this pattern occur at Bosham (Sussex), and in a good many 
towers, as at Deerhurst (Glos), Weybourne and Bessingham 
(Norfolk), and Herringfleet (Suffolk). The heads of such 
windows are formed of two stones inclined towards one another 
and meeting at the apex, and this method of construction was 
doubtless suggested by an earlier corresponding form in wood. 
The west doorway of Holy Trinity Colchester, though built 
in a different manner with Roman bricks, is of the same 
straight-sided form, derived in the first instance from timber 
structure. 

(c) Windows or apertures often occur in pairs, and especially 
is this the case in towers. The two lights are separated only 
by a short shaft, which is generally placed, not flush with the 
exterior of the wall-surface, but opposite the middle of the wall, 
and hence it has been designated the mid-wall shaft. Mid-wall 
shafts seem to belong to a late period of Saxon work and 
continued in use in some places after the Norman Conquest, 
as in the towers of St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. Mary-le-Wigford 
in Lincoln. The dividing shaft is usually of baluster form, 
as though turned in a lathe, and, though executed in stone, 
was doubtless suggested by an earlier detail of the kind in 
wood. Commonly there is one of these shafts, dividing the 
opening into two, as at Worth, and in the tower of Sompting 
(Sussex), and in the window in the gable above the apse at 
Wing (Bucks). At Brixworth (Northants) there is in the 
tower a threefold opening of this kind, looking into the church, 
and Earl’s Barton tower (Northants) has in its top story a 
similar example with as many as five lights. 
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(2) Features due to the Influence of Rhenish Roman- 
esque.—(a) For the -outer angles of a building large stones 


BRIGSTOCK, NORTHANTS, 


were used in an irregular way in the earlier Saxon period, 
as at Stow (Lincs), Escomb (Durham), and St. Peter’s-on-the- 
Wall Bradwell-on-Sea (Essex). But later in the style the 
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quoining known as long-and-short work came into fashion, such 
as is found in early religious buildings of the Rhenish provinces. 
According to this method, squared stones are placed in an 
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EARL’S BARTON, NORTHANTS. 


upright position alternately with others set as flat slabs, so as 
to penetrate and grip into the walling. The use of this long- 
and-short work is one of the surest signs of Saxon building, 
for it went out of favour from the Norman Conquest onwards, 
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though there may be, perhaps, a few examples of its use under 
Saxon influence, or executed by Saxon workmen, in some early 
post-Conquest architecture. This feature is well seen in the 
towers of Brigstock (Northants), St. Michael’s Oxford, and 
Earl’s Barton (Northants). 

(6) Another characteristic feature of Saxon building is the 
adornment of an exterior wall surface with vertical strips of 
stone. These are generally referred to as pvtlaster-sirips. 
They are in no way analogous to the later buttresses, since 
their spacing is sometimes irregular, and they bear no relation 
to the internal structure, but are of the nature of surface 
ornament merely. Good examples of their use may be seen at 
Repton (Derbyshire) in the chancel, at Coln Rogers (Gloucester- 
shire) on the north side of the nave, at Worth and Woolbed- 
ing (Sussex), upon the towers of Sompting (Sussex), Barnack 
(Northants), and Barton-on-Humber (Lines), and in the greatest 
profusion upon the tower of Earl’s Barton (Northants). At 
Wing (Bucks) the pilaster-strips on the face of the apse carry 
a shallow ornamental arcade of semicircular arches. Several 
writers have noted that these pilaster-strips look like the 
uprights of a timber structure and have referred to them as 
stone-carpentry, understanding them to be a copy in more 
durable material of the wooden framework which earlier 
builders had made the nucleus of their structure. That, as 
seen in our Saxon buildings, these strips are decorative and 
not constructive is clear, but that their origin should be traced 
to timber architecture is more than doubtful. The Saxon 
pilaster-strips strongly resemble the narrow pilasters which 
often occur as an ornament on the fagades of early Romanesque 
churches in Northern Italy, and are also clearly akin to the 
lisenen, as they are called, of the Rhenish Romanesque style. 
These German lisenen, which are constantly met with in 
Rhineland churches, such as Worms, Speyer, Laach, and 
Sinzig, have, like the Saxon strips, been compared to the 
uprights of timber-work ; like them they are not buttresses 
and bear no relation to the internal construction. This form 
of decoration, consisting of vertical strips of stone, is thus 
widely diffused, and seems to have reached Saxon England 
from North Italy via the Rhine Provinces. The common 
origin of its slightly varying forms is most probably to be sought 
in the classical pilaster which is a frequent decorative feature 
of the later Roman architecture, the style which served as a 
model for the Romanesque builders alike of the Continent and 
of Saxon England. It is further interesting to notice that in 
the pilaster-strip of Saxon times we have an early introduction 
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of that vertical element which later became so characteristic 
of the Christian architecture of the West. The elaborated 
use of this ornament in the tower of Earl’s Barton seems almost 
like an anticipation of the panelling of wall surfaces which 
formed so favourite a method of decoration with fifteenth- 
century builders in the Perpendicular style, and of which there 
are characteristic examples in such towers as those of St. 
Sampson’s Cricklade and Colerne (Wilts), Ilminster (Somerset), 
Chipping Campden (Glos), Malvern, and the bell-tower of 
Evesham Abbey. 

(3) Insular Features of Saxon Romanesque.—The 
Saxon style was, as we have seen, part of a far-reaching move- 
ment in architecture, and was naturally influenced by parallel 
branches of the same great movement on the Continent. But 
partly owing to the geographical position of this country, 
and partly through forces at work within the land, there were 
certain local peculiarities or provincialisms about the pre- 
Conquest building style. The most noteworthy of these were 
connected with the church plan, and have already been referred 
to in Chapter II. The indebtedness of Saxon Christianity 
to Celtic missionaries no doubt accounts for the very general 
adoption of the rectangular east end instead of the apse,! and 
another equally prominent characteristic was the placing 
of the tower as a rule at the west end of the church.? These 
insular features of Saxon building were precisely the ones 
which had a permanent effect upon the course of architecture 
in this country, and set the type for the regular plan of the 
English parish church. 


E. Tue Amount oF Saxon WorkK REMAINING 


Before the revival of interest in medieval architecture in 
the last century it was customary to attribute buildings prior 
to the Gothic development to Saxon workmanship. This 
error was corrected through the writings of Thomas Rickman, 
J. H. Parker, and others. But subsequently there has been a 
tendency to go to the opposite extreme, to underestimate the 
amount of Saxon work that has come down to us, and to suppose 
that within a short period after the landing of the Normans 
the architecture of Saxon England was almost wholly destroyed. 
No doubt a great creative period began with the Norman 
Conquest, but the widespread rebuilding of churches must have 
amounted in many examples to a recasting or remodelling 
of previously existing structures, so that we possess in quite 


1 See above, p. 28. 2 See above, p. 29. 
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a large number of instances the shell or at least some consider- 
able fragment of Saxon work, overlaid with or incorporated 
in the later structure. 

Existing examples of complete Saxon churches are few. 
St. Laurence Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts) is the most perfect 
and unaltered. At Worth (Sussex) is a fine basilican church 
with very little later addition, and other instances with 
comparatively little later work are Breamore and Corhampton 
(Hants), St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall Bradwell-on-Sea (Essex), 
Deerhurst church and Odda’s chapel (Glos), Escomb(Durham), 
Kirk Hammerton (Yorks), and Wing (Bucks). There are also 
considerable remains of Saxon cruciform churches at St. 
Mary-in-the-Castle Dover and Norton (Durham). 

In a good many instances some part of the fabric of the 
present church goes back to the Saxon period :— 


Arlington (Sussex). Kirkby Hill (Yorks). 
Boarhunt (Hants). Lavendon (Bucks). 
Bosham (Sussex), Ledsham (Yorks). 

Britford (Wilts). Leicester, St. Nicholas. 
Cambridge, St. Giles. Little Sombourne (Hants). 
Canterbury, St. Martin. Market Overton (Rutland). 
Canterbury, St. Mildred. Pattishall (Northants). 
Clayton (Sussex). Repton (Derbyshire). 

Coln Rogers (Glos). Ropsley (Lines). 

Cranwell (Lincs). Scole (Norfolk), 
Daglingworth (Glos). Skillington (Lincs). 
Diddlebury (Salop). Sockburn (Durham)—now ruined, 
Geddington (Northants). Stanton Lacy (Salop). 
Gosbeck (Suffolk). Stoke d’ Abernon (Surrey). 
Green’s Norton (Northants). Stow (Lines). 

Greenstead (Essex)—wooden nave. Stowe-Nine-Churches (Northants). 
Hart (Durham), Tichbourne (Hants). 
Headbourne Worthy (Hants). Westhampnett (Sussex). 
Heddon-on-the- Wall (Northumb), Whitfield (Kent). 
Hemingstone (Suffolk), Wilsford (Lines). 
Houghton-on-the-Hill (Norfolk). Wittering (Northants). 
Jarrow (Durham). Woolbeding (Sussex). 
Kingsbury (Middlesex). Wroxeter (Salop). 


Some good Saxon details have occasionally been incorporated 
in later churches, such as doorways at :— 


Barholm (Lincs.) Stanton Lacy (Salop). 
Barnack (Northants). Stopham (Sussex), 
Bishopstone (Sussex)—porch, Stragglethorpe (Lines). 
Bolney (Sussex). Chancel Arches at : 
Bradenham (Bucks). Botolphs (Sussex). 
Darsham (Suffoll), Great Hallingbury (Essex). 
Heysham (Lancs). Hackness (Yorks). 
Kirkdale (Yorks). Windows at: 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen (Yorks), Avebury (Wilts). 
Miserden (Glos). Birstall (Leics). 

Lewes, St. John-sub-Castro. Hadstock (Essex). 


Somerford Keynes (Glos.), St. Albans, St. Michael. 
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Saxon Towers.—Some of ourSaxon churches were towerless, 
such as Bradford-on-Avon, Escomb, and Worth!, or at least 
had no tower as an integral part of the structure ;_ but where 
pre-Conquest masonry occurs in a church it is most often found 
in the tower, which in a considerable number of instances is 
of the Saxon period when all the rest of the building belongs 
to later styles. Bell-towers were built in this country at 
least as early as the latter part of the seventh century, for there 
were towers for bells to the church at Hexham (a.p. 674), 
as related by Eddius, the biographer of Wilfrid. The fact 
that by far the greater number of the remaining Saxon towers 
are situated near the east coast (in Northumberland, Durham, 
Lincolnshire and East Anglia) suggests that another purpose 
may have played a part in their erection. Their geographical 
distribution in that part of the land which was most exposed 
to the raids of the Northmen renders it probable that their 
builders intended them to serve as defences or refuges in times 
of trouble. That towers rather than other parts of Saxon 
churches have in so many cases survived is capable of a simple 
explanation. It may have been that in some instances the 
tower, being designed for defence, was of stone, while the 
church to which it was attached was originally of timber. 
The tower would then naturally outlast the contemporary 
church, as being of much more durable material. Even 
if the original church were, like the tower, built of stone, 
it was, doubtless, to judge from existing specimens, of small 
dimensions and ill-lighted by narrow windows; so that in 
process of time, with the growth of population and the develop- 
ment of architectural skill, the Saxon church was replaced by a 
more commodious and splendid building. The later architects 
would, however, naturally retain the old tower as being still 
well suited for its purpose, when the church attached to it was 
found inadequate and called for alteration or reconstruction. 

The list of Saxon west towers is quite a long one :— 


Bedfordshire : Cambridgeshire : 
Bedford, St. Peter. Cambridge, St. Benet. 
Clapham. Durham : 
Stevington. Billingham. 
Berkshire : Jarrow. 
Wickham, Monkwearmouth.? 
Buckinghamshire : Essex : 
Caversfield. Colchester, Holy Trinity. 


West Mersea. 


1 The tower which now stands north of the chancel at Worth is a later 
addition. 

2 In this case the tower is clearly developed from a western porch. At 
Jarrow also, where there can be little doubt that the chancel was originally 
the nave of the Saxon church, the ground-story and first floor of the (now) 
central tower probably formed a western porch. 
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Gloucestershire : 
Deerhurst. 

Kent: 
Swanscombe. 

Lincolnshire : 
Alkborough. 
Bracebridge. 
Branston. 
Broughton. 
Cabourn. 
Old Clee. 
Coleby. 
Corringham. 
Glentworth. 
Hainton. 
Great Hale. 
Harmston, 
Harpswell. 
Heapham. 
Holton-le-Clay. 
Hough-on-the- Hill. 
Lincoln, St. Benedict. 
Lincoln, St. Peter-at-Gowts. 


Lincoln, St. Mary-le-Wigford. 


Marton. 
Nettleton. 
Rothwell. 
Scartho. 
Springthorpe. 
Swallow. 
Thurlby. 
Winterton. 
Worlaby. 
Norfolk : 
Bessingham.! 


East Lexham.! 
Howe.! 
Norwich, St. Julian. 
Witton.! 
Northants : - 
Barnack. 
Earl’s Barton. 
Brigstock 
Brixworth.? 
Northumberland : 
Bolam. 
Bywell, St. Andrew. 
Corbridge. 
Ovingham. 
Warden. 
Whittingham. 
Nottinghamshire : 
Carlton-in-Lindrick. 
Oxfordshire : 
Oxford, St. Michael. 
Suffolk : 
Debenham. 
Herringfleet.* 
Sussex : 
Singleton. 
Sompting. 
Yorkshire : 
Appleton-le-Street. 
Hovingham. 
Middleton-by-Pickering. 
Monk Fryston. 
Skipwith. 
Wharram-le-Street. 
York, St. Mary Bishophill Junior. 


Of Saxon towers, other than western towers, there were 


few examples :— 


Barton-on-Humber (Lincs). 
Dunham Magna (Norfolk). 
Guildford (Surrey). 
Langford (Oxon). 

Newton (Norfolk), 


Northleigh (Oxon). 

Waith (Lines), 

Warblington (Hants). 
Weybourne (Norfolk). 

Wootton Wawen (Warwickshire). 


It is not quite easy to determine what may have been the 
usual form of finish to a tower in Saxon times, because in 
nearly all those cases where a tower exhibits signs of pre- 
Conquest work the upper part is of later date. At Brigstock 
and Barnack (Northants) an upper story and spire has in each 
case been added subsequently, while very commonly a parapet 
with battlements has taken the place of the original Saxon 
finish, as at Earl’s Barton (Northants) and Clapham (Beds). 


1 These are round towers. 


2 Developed, like Monkwearmouth, from a western porch. 


3 A round tower. 
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Arguing from a large class of contemporary cases on the 
Continent and from representations of towers in illuminated 
MSS. of the period, we should conclude that Saxon towers 
were often covered with a pyramidal roof, or blunt four-sided 
spire, of timber, such as continued to be used in Norman 
times, as at Old Shoreham (Sussex). The west tower at 
Sompting (Sussex) is apparently the only Saxon tower which 
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SOMPTING, SUSSEX. 


has its original form of finish. In this example each face of 
the tower terminates in a gable and the whole is crowned by 
a rather short four-sided spire of timber. Some other Saxon 
towers probably once presented a similar appearance. St. 
Benet’s Cambridge, for example, has the central pilaster-strip 
running up above the belfry windows, as at Sompting, and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that it once had, or was intended 
to have, a similar crown of gables and spire. The four-gabled 
tower surmounted by a spire is quite a characteristic feature 
of the Romanesque of Northern Europe. It occurs in the 
Gottland churches (as at Tingstade and Wall), in Denmark 
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(as at Horne), and in German Romanesque of all periods, 
so that the tower at Sompting recalls to the traveller’s mind 
many a tower in the Rhine district especially, and we may see 
in it a further example of the influence of Rhenish Romanesque 
upon our Saxon architecture.’ 


F. Tur Saxon ROMANESQUE NOT DEVELOPED IN 
THIS COUNTRY 


By the middle of the eleventh century the Saxon style of 
building was already being superseded. Under the patronage 
of Edward the Confessor Norman fashions were copied in 
England, and amongst them the Norman type of Romanesque 
architecture began to be in vogue before the Normans them- 
selves brought it over to supersede the earlier style. Both 
in the Confessor’s own Abbey of Westminster and in Harold’s 
foundation of Waltham Abbey the Saxon style was abandoned 
in favour of the Norman. The Conquest, with the great 
architectural activity that ensued, finally put an end to the 
Saxon type in this country, so that it never was developed 
here ; but the parallel and similar style remained constant 
in Germany, where it has all along been the characteristic 
native style, though sometimes, as in the notable examples 
of Cologne, Ratisbon, Ulm, and Freiburg-im-Breisgau, forsaken 
by German builders for a French Gothic model. 

1 The short spire rising from four gables is so prevalent in the German 


Romanesque that it has been called the German helm. 
2 See above, p. 86. 


CHAPTER V 
THE NORMAN ROMANESQUE STYLE 


A. Tur Earty Norman Styte In NoRMANDY 


THE Northmen who settled in North-western France came, 
like the Saxon settlers in this country, from the Teutonic tribes 
of Northern Europe, and the early Norman architecture 
in Normandy was therefore, like our own Saxon style, a local 
type of the widely-spread Romanesque, and its indebtedness 
to the Roman architecture is seen both in its general plan and 
its constructive details. The early builders in Normandy 
adopted the basilica plan and the apsidal chancel ; they used 
the semicircular arch and the classical square abacus to 
the capital. But there was a very sparing use of ornament, 
and the early Norman churches—such as the abbey of Jumiéges, 
and the abbey founded by the Conqueror’s grandmother 
Judith at Bernay—seem to be rather allied to the more 
primitive type of Romanesque style (akin to the German) 
than to that magnificent development which we call Norman. 


B. Tur ADVANCE IN STYLE AFTER THE CONQUEST OF 
ENGLAND 


After the Conquest of England by Duke William a period 
of extraordinary activity followed in the Norman dominions 
on both sides of the Channel, and the earlier severe style was 
developed, improved, and adorned, so that it became the 
Norman style as generally so called, i.e. the type of architecture 
which was in vogue in the territory of the Norman kings alike 
in their homeland of Normandy and in their newly acquired 
realm of England during the hundred years extending 
approximately from 1075 to 1175. This Norman style proved 
the starting-point of that grand development of architecture 
which goes by the name of Gothic. The use of the earlier 
type of Romanesque which the Saxons had employed was, 
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by the development of the Norman style, checked in this 
country, though it doubtless continued to be used here and 
there, so that there was a certain amount of overlapping of 
styles for some time after 1066. Thus there are “ Saxon ” 
towers such as those of St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. Mary-le- 
Wigford in the city of Lincoln which were built after the 
Conquest. 


C. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE NORMAN STYLE 


The century following the Conquest was a period of 
indomitable energy and command of wellnigh inexhaustible 
resources, combined with religious zeal to devote them to the 
honour and glory of God. For the great architectural revival, 
of which the eleventh century saw the beginning, was due to 
the influence of Christianity, which had now become deeply 
rooted in Western Europe, so that society was more stable and 
the arts more developed. To this end the work of the Religious 
Orders largely contributed, and the great naves of Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury, Romsey, St. Albans, Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, 
and Durham remain to testify to the activity and skill of 
the monastic architects. To the same era we owe the ground- 
plan or the actual fabric of almost all our cathedrals,! and our 
present parochial churches really begin with it. This great 
architectural revival coincided with a change that passed over 
the spirit of the world. Feudalism, with its chivalrous enter- 
prise, was the established order of things in Europe, and the 
Romanesque architecture became a worthy exponent of its 
character. The Conquest of England was one of the most 
stirring incidents of the century and one quite in harmony 
with the spirit of the age ; and the Norman architecture which 
William and his barons—ecclesiastical and military— 
inaugurated was a material embodiment of the spirit and 
circumstances of the builders. Its dominant note is one of 
sternness ; it is “‘ stark ” as the Conqueror himself. Enormous 
mass was employed with great effect, and the towers have the 
look of the baronial keep. There is about the exterior of the 
Norman churches an expression of solemnity and in their 
interiors a sense of grandeur, even though the scale of the 
structure be small, as at Iffley (Oxon), Stewkley (Bucks), 
Kilpeck (Hereford), or Pittington (Durham), such as to render 


1 Exceptions are St. Paul’s, Wells, Lichfield, Ripon, and Salisbury. Yet 
even the first four of these occupy the sites of Norman buildings, and Salis- 
bury alone is built on a site where no church previously stood, 
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them peculiarly impressive and even awe-inspiring, leading the 
beholder to exclaim :— 


“They dreamed not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build.” 


The general effect of the style is that of “rocky solidity and 
indeterminate duration,” which Dr. Johnson felt to be the 
characteristic expression of the greatest Norman church in 
this country—Durham Cathedral. 


D. Its Cuter Fratures In DETAIL 


(2) Capital and Square Abacus.—In the pre-Conquest 
Romanesque imposts frequently took the form of a stone slab 
placed horizontally as at Stanton Lacy (Salop); but in the 
Norman style openings such as chancel-arches, doorways, and 
even windows were flanked by shafts with capital and abacus. 
The abacus is square after the classical model, and the common- 
est form of capital is that known as the cushion capital, 
resembling a bowl] cut into a square form in the upper part. 

Next to this the scalloped capital occurs most frequently, 
as at Nately Scures (Hants). Sometimes the capital is more 
richly ornamented, and examples of this class have 
occasionally a Byzantine look, as at Selham (Sussex). In the 
later and more ornate style the mouldings are in some cases 
carried all round an opening without interruption and there 
are no imposts or capitals. Very fine doorways of this kind 
are found at Iffley (Oxon) and Tidmarsh (Berks), and on a 
grander scale at the abbeys of Malmesbury (Wilts) and Strata 
Florida (Cardigan). Mortain affords a similar instance in 
Normandy. 

(6) Vaulting.—Norman vaulting is quadripartite in plan, 
in earlier examples without, and in later ones with, the addition 
of vaulting ribs. The stone vault was, however, much less 
used in this country than in Normandy, where there was 
abundance of excellent stone material, and the builders seem 
to have hesitated to cover in large areas with stone. Thus 
their churches in England were usually roofed with wood, and 
even when the aisles were vaulted in stone the nave had a 
wooden roof, as at St. Albans and Peterborough, the latter 
still retaining its original Norman timber roofs in the transept, 
while the nave roof has undergone some later alteration. 
St. John’s Chapel in the Tower of London, built in 1081, has 
the earliest example of a vaulted nave in this country, and 
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Durham Cathedral has the grandest Norman vault. In 
parish churches the square chancel compartment at the east 
end was sometimes vaulted in stone, and examples of these 
Norman vaulted chancels, generally of one bay, remain in a 
good many cases :— 


Stewkley (Bucks). Warkworth (Northumb) — two 
Upton (Bucks)—two bays. bays. 

Gloucester, St. Mary-de-Lode. Cassington (Oxon), 

Avening (Glos), Iffley (Oxon), 

Elkstone (Glos). Oxford, St. Peter-in-the-East. 
Hampnett (Glos). Tickencote (Rutland). 

Hemel Hempstead (Herts). Compton Martin (Somerset). 
Darenth (Kent). Compton (Surrey). 
Heddon-on-the-Wall (Northumb), Devizes, St. Mary. 


Devizes, St. John. 


(c) Buttresses.—With vaulting in stone and more ambitious 
tower-building the buttress came into use to counteract 
pressure which might tend to push the walls outward. In 
the Norman style the buttress was broad and of little projection, 
being no more than a slight thickening of the wall of the 
structure at the point where extra strength was needed. 
Generally the buttresses are of equal projection the whole 
way down and are unadorned in this style, or only have shafts 
inserted at their outer angles by way of ornament. The 
columnar buttress which occurs frequently in the Romanesque 
of some districts in France, especially in the churches of 
Auvergne and the Charente district, and even occasionally 
in Gothic churches, such as St.- Paul Serge Narbonne, is rarely 
found in England, as at St. Peter’s Northampton. 

(d) Decorative Arcading.—It was the Norman custom 
to flank an arched opening such as a doorway or a window 
with blind arches of similar design. Typical Norman west 
fronts—both those designed on a great scale as at Rochester 
Cathedral, and those of smaller churches, such as Iffley (Oxon) 
and Stewkley (Bucks)—show a range of three arches, of which 
the centre one is pierced so as to form the main entrance to the 
church ; and this centre arch is more deeply recessed and more 
richly moulded than those on either side of it. The belfry- 
stage of a tower was often ornamented in similar fashion, 
the central arch being pierced for the sound of the bells to 
escape, as at Old Shoreham (Sussex), or, if there was a range 
of more than three arches, as at St. John’s Devizes, the 
openings alternated with blind arches. This plan of 
ornamenting a wall-space with blind arches was extended, 
and a whole surface was sometimes thus arcaded, a few of the 
arches only being pierced for windows. This is an arrangement 


1 Later lengthened by another vaulted bay, c. 1260-80. 
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we find in the balfiatates oP Beers of the period, as at 
St. John’s Devizes, Stewkley (Bucks), St. Clement’s Sandwich 
(Kent), and Corringham (Essex), and in clerestories as at St. 
Margaret-at-Cliffe (Kent), though Norman clerestories are 
uncommon. The simple arcade gives a rich appearance to 
a tower, but a still further advance was made in ornament 
when the arches forming the arcade were made to interlace. 
The use of the interlacing arcade as a surface ornament is a 
very characteristic feature of the Norman style ; good examples 
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OLD SHOREHAM, SUSSEX. 


of it occur in the belfry-stages of the central towers at Tewkes- 
bury, Wimborne Minster, and Stewkley, and on the west front 
at Castle Rising (Norfolk). A miniature arcade was often 
employed also in greater churches as a decorative feature of 
the interior wall-surface. Stow (Lincs) has a beautiful example 
of this in the chancel. 

(e) Mouldings.—The semicircular arches of the style are 
in early examples simply square in section. But in pier-arches 
this method of construction was ungraceful owing to the thick- 
ness of the walls, and the arches were generally made of two 
or three orders. Then at an early period roll-mouldings were 
introduced and gradually became predominant. As the style 
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advanced, the recessed arches were enriched in varying degree 
by the application of surface mouldings. These present 
almost infinite variety, but are easily recognised. The most 
common is the chevron or zigzag, which occurs almost every- 
where in the utmost profusion in Norman work. Other forms 
very generally used are the pellet, billet, cable, lozenge, nail- 
head, and embattled, and as the style became more ornate the 
beakheads grasping, as it were, one of the heavy roll-mouldings 
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and medallions. On no part of a church are these ornaments 
lavished to a greater extent than on the doorways, which are 
frequently of a most sumptuous character. They usually 
recede several times, and all the orders save the inmost one 
are generally supported by shafts. The arch-mouldings and 
the spaces between the shafts are decorated with the richest 
ornaments of the style. Frequently the doorway itself is 
square-headed and the tympanum is filled in with incised or 
sculptured ornament. This ornament of the tympanum is 
sometimes a simple pattern or diaper, as at Ebrington, North 
Cerney, and Sherborne (Glos) and South Weald (Essex), 
sometimes grotesque monsters are represented, as at Egleton 
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and Ridlington (Rutland), while a favourite subject is our 
Lord in glory with attendant saints or angels, as at Siddington 
(Glos) or surrounded by animals as at Elkstone (Glos). Occa- 
sionally the Harrowing of Hell is represented, as at Quening- 
ton (Glos), north door ; or the subject is taken from the life 
of our Lady, as at Quenington south door, or the lives of 
the saints, as at East Fordington, Dorchester (Dorset), and 
Ruardean (Glos),where St.George is shown slaying the Dragon. 

In the later style the chancel-arch was treated in the same 
elaborate manner as the doorway, as at Kenilworth (Warwick), 
Garway (Hereford), Winchfield (Hants), and Tickencote 
(Rutland). The arches of the nave were also similarly en- 
riched with surface-mouldings, usually the zigzag, as at 
Pittington (Durham), Steyning (Sussex), Sherburn-in-Elmet 
(Yorks), and—an unusually ornate example, late in the 
style—South Scarle (Notts). More rarely the patterns are 
varied on the different bays of the arcade, as at Wymondham 
(Norfolk). 

(f) Triple Chancel-arch.—The Norman fondness for arcad- 
ing is sometimes in evidence at the entrance to the chancel, 
where the chancel-arch is occasionally the centre opening in 
a range of three arches, the lateral ones being filled in 
with masonry, as at Barfreston (Kent), or all three arches 
being left open, as in the little Sussex churches of Clayton, 
Patcham, and Pyecombe. The latter arrangement recalls the 
triple chancel-arch which was a feature of early Romanesque 
basilicas in this country,1 and may derive its origin from 
thence. The fashion was retained in some cases after the 
development of the Pointed style, and the feature of the triple 
arch at the entrance to the chancel occurs in the Early English 
period at Westwell and Capel-le-Ferne (Kent) and Caynham 
(Salop). Other examples are at Wool (Dorset), Baginton 
(Warwick), and Llangarren ® (Hereford). A more developed 
example is at Almondsbury (Glos), where three tall arches 
(Early English) on two slender columns with tracery in the 
spandrels in the head are inserted in the west arch of the 
central tower.’ A like triple division at the entrance to the 


1 See above, p. 26. 

2 Examination of the masonry shows that in this case the lateral arches 
have been made by opening down to the ground two large squints on either 
side of the chancel-arch. A chancel-arch, especially if a narrow one, some- 
times has large openings, or squints, on either side to enable those in the 
nave to see the altar, as at Great Amwell (Herts) and Johnston (Pembroke). 

3 Since writing the above, I have been told that the insertion was made 
to strengthen the west arch of the tower when the nave was rebuilt (1840- 
50). If not a reconstruction of a medizval screen, it is a very good imita- 
tion. 
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chancel is found later still in the two Essex churches of Great 
Bardfield and Stebbing, where the head of the chancel-arch 
above the three openings is filled in with stone tracery of the 
Decorated style. In these cases the effect is that of a stone 
rood-screen. 

(g) Pillars.—The early Norman piers were rectangular and 
of several orders corresponding to the arches above, as at 
St. Albans, and piers of this kind, with shafts attached to the 
faces or inserted in the angles, are frequent in the churches of 
Normandy. In this country the cylindrical pier is much more 
common, and became characteristic of Anglo-Norman work. 
In greater churches, such as Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Waltham, 
and Southwell, these cylindrical piers are of vast bulk, but in 
smaller buildings and in the later style they are treated as 
columns and have well-developed capitals. ine arcades 
with such columns occur in parochial churches at Steyning 
(Sussex), Tilney All Saints and Walsoken (Norfolk), Whaplode 
and Long Sutton (Lincs), Sherburn-in-Elmet (Yorks), Norham 
(Northumberland), Melbourne (Derbyshire), Weston-under- 
Penyard (Hereford), Hemel Hempstead, Sandridge, and 
Redbourn (Herts), and St. Margaret-at-Cliffe (Kent). In later 
Norman work the characteristic ornament which was earlier 
applied to the arch-mouldings was extended to the column. 
This occurs on a great scale at Durham Cathedral, but some 
parish churches have graceful and ornate examples. At 
Pittington (Durham) the columns are twined about with 
spirals, and similar instances occur at Compton Martin (Somer- 
set) and in the ruined chancel of Orford (Suffolk). St. Peter’s 
Northampton, a late example, has its slender pillars girded 
about half-way up with a band of richly carved ornament. 
The attached shafts which flank doorways or chancel-arches 
were often similarly enriched, sometimes with zigzag, as in 
doorways at South Weald (Essex), Quenington (Glos), and 
Latton (Wilts), sometimes with spiral lines, as at Dinton 
(Bucks) and Kempsford south door (Glos). Occasionally the 
shafts of doorways are crossed horizontally by beaded bands, 
as at Quenington and South Cerney (Glos). More rarely the 
whole shaft is covered with intricate grotesque carved work, 
as in the south doorway at Kilpeck (Hereford) and the chancel- 
arch at Stoke Dry (Rutland). In the west window at Castle 
Rising (Norfolk) the shafts are adorned with a lozengy pat- 
tern, and altogether exceptional are the flanking-shafts of 
one of the interior arches at Kilpeck, which take the curious 
form of three superimposed human figures. 

In the later Norman style the richness which was charac- 
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teristic of doorways, windows, and chancel-arches was some- 
times communicated to the building as a whole by a profusion 
of surface ornament on the wall. This appears sometimes in 
the interior, as at Bayeux Cathedral, where the spandrels of 
the nave arcade are filled in with a diaper of characteristic 
patterns, and at Christchurch (Hants), where a notched zig- 
zag is similarly applied. Sometimes a like scheme of ornament 
was used on an exterior wall, as at Porchester (Hants), where 
the blind arches flanking the window in the west front are 
filled in with an incised trellis pattern. At Castor (Northants) 
is a very ornate specimen of a late Norman tower: in this 
case not only are the belfry windows elaborate, but the whole 
surface of the tower is covered with notched zigzag and scaly 
patterns. 

(h) Circular Windows.—A circular opening occurs as a 
characteristic feature of Norman towers, as at Old Shoreham 
(Sussex), East Meon (Hants), and Hemel Hempstead (Herts), 
while the tower of Redbourn in the last-named county has 
openings of similar kind but rudely formed. The tower of 
Old Shoreham has two, and Hemel Hempstead one, of these 
openings on each face in the upper story above the belfry 
lights. The very beautiful tower of East Meon has two low 
stages, the lower containing three round-headed windows and 
the upper three circular ones, adorned with zigzag, on each 
face. Similar circular openings in increased number became 
a prominent feature of some of our greater Norman towers, 
as at Ely and Norwich. The circular form was also sometimes 
adopted by Norman builders for the clerestory, as at South- 
well, and for larger windows in the body of the fabric. Some 
of these are simply large round openings, as in the south 
transept of Canterbury Cathedral, and the west front at 
Iffley ; but at the east ends of Barfreston (Kent) and Castle 
Hedingham (Kssex) the insertion of radiating shafts converts 
the circular opening into a wheel-window. From a window of 
this kind were developed the beautiful traceried rose-windows 
of Gothic architecture. The use and geographical distribu- 
tion of such circular windows form an interesting study. In 
the Romanesque of Western Europe we find two different 
ideas at work in fashioning the west fagade of a church :— 

(1) Arched windows were arranged singly or in groups above 
the west entrance. This was the scheme adopted in basilican 
churches of the Pisan group, in the Rhine district, in 
Germany generally, in the Low Countries, and in the British 
Isles. 

(2) One circular window was made the central feature of the 
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design. This was the type adopted in the Romanesque and 
in the later Gothic styles in Italy, France, and Spain. 

Thus we find a facade of type (1) at the west end of the 
Norman churches of Castle Rising (Norfolk), Stewkley (Bucks), 
and Porchester (Hants), the circular window as the central 
feature of a front, though it occurs at the west end of Iffley 
and at the east end of Castle Hedingham and Barfreston, 
being unusual in this country. Accordingly the great rose- 
window has scarcely any place in the fagades of our English 
medieval architecture, the transept fronts of Lincoln and 
the east front of Durham Cathedral being quite exceptional 
in this respect. On the other hand, in French Gothic the 
great rosace is a very notable feature. Scarcely a single 
typically French church of the first rank is without it, though 
we find that it was not adopted where the influence at work 
was German, English, Norse, or Angevin. Thus it is absent 
at Angouléme, Civray, Le Puy, Le Mans, Pontigny, Bourges, 
Vienne, Tours, Angers, Nantes, Dol, Coutances, St.-L6, 
Bayeux, Lisieux, and the two great Anglo-Norman abbeys of 
Caen. Apparent exceptions really support the classification 
given above ; Milan Cathedral, for example, is a great Italian 
church without a circular window in the facade, for it was 
the work of a German architect. 

Circular or rose-windows are not common in parish churches 
of any style in this country. Gloucestershire has the grandest 
examples. There is a large one in the east wall of the north 
transept at Cheltenham, and one of similar design over the 
west door of the neighbouring church at Charlton Kings. At 
Minchinhampton in the same county the large window of the 
south transept has its head filled with a great rose of like 
pattern. Leek (Staffs) has two large circular windows with 
tracery of similar radiating type: these were originally at the 
transept ends, but the shape of the church has since been 
altered by the addition of aisles. Boyton church (Wilts) has 
a large circular window filled with geometrical tracery, which 
occupies almost the whole of the west wall of a side-chapel, 
and the east window of St. Margaret’s King’s Lynn assumes 
this unusual form. The last-named is a late example and 
is oddly filled with rectilinear tracery characteristic of the 
Perpendicular style. In other cases where circular windows 
occur they are of smaller scale and occupy subordinate posi- 
tions. Milton Malsor (Northants) has two, set in squares, 
with good tracery, one at the east end of each aisle, so that 
they flank the east window and give to the church an impos- 
ing east front on an exterior view. Berkeley (Glos) has a 
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graceful example with geometrical tracery on the south side. 
Other instances are :— 


St. James’s, Bristol: a small Norman circular window in the west gable. 

Hardwicke (Bucks): at the east end of the south aisle. 

Hitcham (Bucks): a circle containing a trefoil with subsidiary cusping in 
the south wall of the chancel. 

Westwell (Oxon): a cinquefoiled circle at the east end. 

Houghton Regis (Beds): a fine twelve-foiled circle at the west end of the 
south aisle. 


Uffington (Berks) : a sex-foiled circle over the north door. 


Coningsby (Lincs) : 
Wellingborough (Northants) _}both at the west end. 


Fen Drayton (Cambs): a traceried rose-window in the middle stage of the 
west tower. 

Grosmont (Mon): a foliated circle in the chapel to the south of chancel. 
The chapel was built by Eleanor of Provence, Queen of Henry III, 
and is French in character. 

Hunstanton (Norfolk): the sidelights of the south porch; unglazed. 


In some cases where there is a window in the gable over the 
chancel-arch this takes the form of a circle with tracery, as 
at Castle Combe (Wilts), Welbourne (Lincs), and St. Mary’s 
Bury St. Edmunds, the last example being enclosed in a 
square. Brigham (Cumb) has a window of oval form with 
tracery at the west end of the south aisle, and there is a 
similar window in the like position at Millom in the same 
county. Temple Balsall (Warwick) built by the Knights 
Templars, has a small rose-window in the west gable, very well 
designed, and, like other features of this remarkable church, 
suggesting Continental influence. Holy Trinity Stratford-on- 
Avon is unique in having circular windows in its tower for 
belfry-lights. 

(¢) Towers.—The central position of Norman towers,’ their 
massive appearance’ in keeping with the general character 
of the style, and their adornment with surface arcading, 
have been already referred to. As is the case with towers of 
the pre-Conquest period, so too, in those which have come 
down to us from the Norman builders, we seldom have the 
original finish. Most commonly a battlemented parapet has 
been added at some subsequent period, as at Iffley (Oxon) and 
St. Clement’s Sandwich (Kent) ; and sometimes also pinnacles 
at the angles, as at Wimborne Minster and Stewkley (Bucks). 
Occasionally the Norman work has been still further disguised 
by the insertion of tracery into previously plain openings, as 
at St. John’s Devizes. In some cases not only a parapet but 
also a spire has been added by later builders to a Norman 
tower, as at Castor (Northants), while sometimes a low tower 
has served as a base for a steeple erected in one of the Pointed 


1 See above, p. 32. 2 See above, p. 98. 3 See above, p. 100. 
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styles, as at Cassington, and Burford (Oxon), and Crediton 
(Devon). The original Norman finish to a tower is thus, in 
this country, not very often seen; but from the evidence 
of ancient representations and from the analogy of con- 
temporary structures on the Continent, it seems probable that 
our Norman towers were originally covered with pointed 
roofs either of timber or stone, more commonly the former. 
These roofs vary from a low pyramid of four sides to a more 
or less lofty spire of four or eight sides. The four-sided roof 
or cap is in most cases of no great height, and a few of these 
have been preserved or replaced by others of the same form, 
as at Old Shoreham (Sussex) and Porchester (Hants). The 
blunt four-sided spire of stone which is not uncommon in 
Normandy, and of which there are fine examples at Vaucelles 
by Caen and Thaon (Calvados), is rarely met with in this 
country, but the short central tower of Penmon (Anglesey) 
is roofed in this manner. The Norman central tower at East 
Meon (Hants) has a wooden spire of taller form, square at the 
base but immediately becoming octagonal, and the tower of 
Hemel Hempstead (Herts) also has a tall and slender spire of 
wood covered with lead. Such a finish is not uncommon 
abroad--as at St.-Georges-de-Boscherville, near Rouen—and 
may have been used frequently by Norman builders. 
Another form of finish sometimes employed by the Norman 
architects for towers is that commonly known as the saddle- 
back. In this the upper part of the tower is treated and roofed 
in the same manner as any other part of the church. Two 
sides of the tower terminate in a gable so that the apex of the 
tower is formed by a roof-ridge. This form was largely used 
in Normandy both in the Norman and in the succeeding 
Gothic styles. In the Department of Calvados alone there 
are more than 170 examples of it. It was always much more 
in favour on the Continent than in this country; we fre- 
quently meet with it in other parts of France, notably in the 
districts of the Aisne and the Oise, and it is the characteristic 
form of the brick towers of Denmark, occurring also com- 
monly in Friesland and in Northern Germany. The general 
rule is that when the tower is central or western, its east and 
west sides are gabled, so that the ridge of the tower roof is 
in line with the ridge of the roof of the church below ; but, 
on the other hand, if the tower is lateral, it is usually gabled 
transversely to the roof of the church, Though comparatively 
inexpensive and very picturesque in outline, the gabled type 
of tower was never much adopted in our own country. Many 
of the examples that do occur are very low, and give the 
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impression that the towers were not carried up as originally 
designed, but that the gabled roof was only a makeshift 
finish, This is certainly the case with some of them, such 
as St. Mary’s Cricklade (Wilts), Broughton Pogis (Oxon), 
Uzmaston (Pembroke), St. Ishmael’s (Carm) and Merther 
(Cornwall). It is in the Northamptonshire and Leicestershire 
examples chiefly that English builders seem to have culti- 
vated the form for its own sake, but it was never developed 
and adorned here to the same extent as on the Continent. 
Gabled towers occur in this country in the following churches:— 


Buckinghamshire : 
Caversfield. 
Ickford. 
Stone (gabled within the parapet.) 
Turweston, 
Westbury. 
Cornwall : 
Lamorran (a detached belfry). 
Mevagissey. 
Merther, 
Minster. 
St. Mylor (a detached belfry). 
St. Michael Porthilly. 


Cumberland : 
Brigham. 
Devon ; 
Holsworthy (exceptional in being 
gabled transversely to the axis 
of the church). 


Dorset : 
Combe Pyne. 
Studland. 
Woodsford. 


Gloucestershire : 
Ampney St. Peter. 
Bagendon., 
Brookthorpe. 
North Cerney. 
Duntisbourne Abbots. 
Duntisbourne Rouse, 
Eastleach Turville. 
Hailes (a small example partly of 
timber). 
Icomb (of seventeenth-century 
date). 
Little Compton. 
Littleton-on-Severn. 
Herefordshire : 
Kinnersley. 


Hertfordshire : 

Sarratt (exceptional in being 
gabled transversely to the 
axis of the church, The upper 
part is largely of brick and is 
of post-Reformation date). 


Kent: 

Ospringe. 

Tunstall. 

Leicestershire : 

Brentingby (an unusually well- 
designed and executed example, 
with a stone spirelet on the ridge, 
recalling Continental examples). 

Sysonby (exceptional in being 
gabled transversely to the axis 
of the church). 

Norfolk : 

Castle Rising. 

Northamptonshire (in this county the 
examples occur mostly on the 
line of the old Northampton 
and Banbury road; the Buck- 
inghamshire and most of the 
Oxfordshire examples are in 
the same neighbourhood) : 

Cold Higham, 

Maidford. 

Radstone. 

Rothersthorpe. 

Thorpe Mandeville (in this case this 
gabled finish is oddly combined 
with a parapet and pinnacles), 

Oxfordshire : 

Ardley. 

Begbrooke, 

Broughton Pogis, 

Chinnor, 

Claydon. 

Emmington, 

Lillingstone Lovell (now included 
in the administrative county of 
Bucks). 

Rutland : 

Tinwell. 

Salop : 

Alberbury. 

Somerset : 


Upton Noble. 
Walton-in-Gordano. 
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Suffolk : 
Uggeshall. 
Warwickshire : 
Barton-on-the-Heath. 
Westmorland ; 
Bolton, 
Wiltshire : 

Alvediston (exceptional in being 
gabled transversely to the axis 
of the church, and the gabled 
finish is curiously combined 
with parapet and pinnacles). 

Cricklade, St. Mary. 

Winsley. 

Worcestershire : 
Dormston \ (both these are tim- 
Warndon Jf ber towers). 


Wales has a relatively large number ; 


of gabled towers :— 
Carmarthenshire : 

Pendine. 

St. Ishmaels. 
Carnarvonshire : 

Llannor (the gables here are 
stepped, as is usual in Denmark 
and North Germany). 

Glamorgan : 

Caerau. 

Landow. 

Llanmihangel. 

Marcross. 

Michaelstone-le- Pit. 
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Newton Nottage. 

Rudry. 

St. Lythan’s. 

Ystradowen. 

Wick. 5 

Gower Peninsula : 

Cheriton. 

Iston. 

Llanmadoe (with stepped gables). 

Llanddewi | (exceptional in being 

Llangenydd / gabled transversely to 

Rhossili theaxisofthe church). 

Pembrokeshire : 

Llanrian (the gables are stepped 
and the tower is gabled trans- 
versely to the axis of the church). 

Uzmaston. 

[The tower at Castlemartin in 
this same county bears marks 
which indicate that it once 
terminated in a gable, but it was 
later converted into a_ battle- 
mented tower of the local type. ] 

Monmouthshire has several gabled 
towers which should be men- 
tioned here, as they are clearly 
allied to the South Wales group : 

Bedwas. 

Llanvaches. 

Penallt. 

St. Bride’s Netherwent. 

Wolves Newton. 


It will be noted from the above list that outside the Banbury 
district, South Wales has the greatest number of gabled towers, 
most of them being of a rude and simple form. 

The gabled tower took other forms than that of the simple 


saddleback above treated. The Rhenish Romanesque early 
used a fowr-gabled form of tower, of which we have a pre- 
Conquest example at Sompting (Sussex), and this type of 
tower finish persisted in French Gothic, especially where 
German influence was at work, as in the district about Soissons, 
where the famous abbey of St. Mary once had a great tower 
with finish of this type. The design was, however, carried 
out in characteristic French manner, and beautiful and grace- 
ful examples occur at St.-Jules and St.-Martin, Etampes, 
Braine and Augy (Aisne), Dormans (Marne), and La Ferté- 
Bernard (Sarthe). Such class of tower is absent from English 
church architecture, but Middleton (Lancs) has a four-gabled 
finish of wood for its tower, St. George-super-Ely (Glam) 
has a central tower of this design, and at Llansannor (Glam) 
is a west tower similarly finished, A typical German develop- 
ment gives two gables to each face of the tower, as at Herford 
Minster and St. Géréon Cologne, and Fingest (Bucks) has an 
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approach to this, its tower being doubly gabled on its east 
and west faces, with quaint and picturesque effect. 

In plan the Norman towers are most often square, though 
there are instances of oblong plan, and in these cases the mea- 
surement is greater from north to south than from east to 
west. This would naturally happen when the tower is central, 
as at St. John’s Devizes and St. Cross Winchester, since the 


AUGY, AISNE. 


width of the nave is greater than the width of the transept, 
where their measurements differ. But the greater measure- 
ment of the tower is also, in some cases, from north to south 
when the tower is western, and the reason given above, there- 
fore, does not apply, as at Norham (Northumberland). The 
oblong plan was occasionally adopted for the tower at all 
periods, as in the central towers of St. Bees (Cumb), Waltham 
(Kent), Westbury (Wilts), Royston (Herts), Stanley St. 


1 The Early English tower at Royston was originally the central tower of 
a conventual church, but is now the west tower of the parish church, 
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Leonard (Glos), where the tower measures as much as ten 
feet longer from north to south than from east to west, and 
Bath Abbey ; the same peculiarity is also seen in western 
towers at Bedale (Yorks), Ewelme (Oxon), Newnham (Herts), 
Bodiam (Sussex), Charney Bassett (Berks) of Jacobean date, 
Stoke Mandeville (Bucks) a post-Reformation brick example, 
Great Missenden (Bucks), and in a late Cornish group of 
towers at South Petherwin, Falmouth, St. Mabe, St. Mawgan- 
in-Meneage, St. Anthony-in-Meneage, and Ruan Major. 

The stone staircase now begins to be a common feature of 
church towers, and is usually contained in an attached turret. 
This is sometimes circular in shape, as at St. John’s Devizes 
and Kingsclere (Hants), but more often rectangular and dying 
into the wall as it reaches the stage of the belfry-lights, as at St. 
Clement’s Sandwich (Kent), Old Shoreham (Sussex), Cuddesdon 
and Iffley (Oxon). This stair-turret, in characteristic examples 
of the Norman style, is not strictly a part of the design of 
the tower, but merely an adjunct, and tends to render the 
outline of the tower clumsy and its expression ungraceful. 


EK. Portions or Norman WoRK THAT GENERALLY REMAIN 


In the centuries that ensued and during the development of 
Gothic architecture our Norman parish churches were subject 
to alteration that was by no means conservative, and were 
in many cases greatly enlarged and even rebuilt. Those 
parts of the structure upon which the Norman builders had 
spent most care and had lavished their ornament were, 
however, generally spared through subsequent changes. 
Accordingly it is in the nave arcade, the tower, the chancel- 
arch, and the doorway that we most commonly find Norman 
work surviving in our parish churches. Frequently when the 
fabric as a whole is of a later age, a richly moulded doorway 
remains as a witness of the earlier structure, and of the skill 
and devotion of its Norman builders. 


F. EXamPLes oF NoRMAN WoRK 


Subjoined is a list of churches containing remarkable or 
characteristic examples of Norman work (1075-1175). 


[* denotes more or less complete D. denotes doorway. 
church, T. denotes tower. 
A. denotes nave arcade. C.T. denotes central tower. 
Ch. A. denotes chancel-arch. V. denotes vaulted chancel. ] 
Bedfordshire : Horton. D. 
Elstow. Lambourn, A. 
Berkshire : Long Wittenham. 
Abingdon, St. Nicholas. Buckinghamshire : 
Avington.* Dinton, D. 


Cholsey. * 
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Hanslope, 
Stantonbury, Ch.A, 
Stewkley, * 
Stone. A, 
Upton. * 
Water Stratford. D. 
Cambridgeshire : 
Coton, 
Duxford, St. John. 
Duxford, St. Peter. 
Stuntney. 
Wisbech, A. 
Cheshire : 
Bebbington. 
Frodsham. 
Prestbury. * 
Cornwall : 
Cury. D. 
Kilkhampton. D. 
Landewednack. D. 
Manaccan. D, 
Morwenstow. A. 
St. Anthony-in-Roseland, D. 
St. German’s. A., D. 
Cumberland : 
Kirklinton, * 
Warwick. * 
Derbyshire : 
Melbourne, * 
Pleasley. * 
Stanton-by-Bridge. Ch.A., D. 
Steetley. * 
Swarkestone. Ch.A. 
Devon : 
Axminster. D. 
Crediton. C.T, (base). 
Exeter, St. Mary Arches, A. 
Loxbear. D. 
Parkham, D, 
East Worlington. D. 
Dorset : 
East Fordington, Dorchester. D. 
Maiden Newton. D. 
Milborne Port. D. 
Studland. * 
Wareham, St. Martin. * 
Wareham, St. Mary. A. 
Worth Matravers* (with St. Ald- 
helm’s Chapel* in the same 
parish), 
Durham : 
Hartlepool. D. 
Heighington. Ch. A, 
Jarrow. T, 
Lanchester. Ch.A. 
Merrington. T. 
Pittington. A. 
Redmarshall. Ch.A, 
West Auckland. A. 
Essex : 
Castle Hedingham, * 
Corringham, T. 
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East Ham, * 
Hadleigh. Apse. 
Hadstock. D. 
Rainham, * 
South Weald. D. 
Gloucestershire (this county is re- 
markable for the number and 
excellence of its Norman door- 
ways, especially in the Cotswold 
district) : 
Barnwood, Ch.A, 
Bibury. D.D. 
Cleeve. D. 
Dymock, D. 
Ebrington, D. 
Elkstone, D., V. 
Gloucester, St. Mary-de-Lode. V. 
Hampnett. V. 
North Cerney. D. 
Pauntley. Ch.A. 
Quenington. D.D. 
Ruardean, D. 
Sherborne. D. 
Siddington, St. Peter. D. 
South Cerney. D. 
Windrush. D. 
Hampshire : 
Droxford, Ch. A. 
East Meon, C.T, 
Kingsclere, C. T. 
Petersfield. 
Porchester. * 
Winchfield. Ch. A. 
Herefordshire : 
Kilpeck. * 
Ledbury. D. 
Moccas. * 
Orleton. D. 
Rowlstone. D. 
Garway. Ch.A. 
Weston-under-Penyard. A. 
{(Shobdon in ruins. ] 
Hertfordshire : 
Bengeo. Ch.A., apse, 
Great Amwell. Ch.A., apse. 
Great Wymondley. Ch. A. 
Hemel Hempstead. * 
Redbourn. A. 
Sandridge. A., Ch.A. 
Huntingdonshire : 
Warboys, Ch.A. 
Kent: 
Barfreston. * 
Betteshanger. D, 
Chislet, D. 
Darenth, V. 
Dartford, T. 
Dover, St. Mary. T. 
Minster-in-Thanet. A. 
Ospringe. D, 
Patrixbourne. D. 
New Romney. T. 
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Kent (continued) 
St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, * 
St. Peter-in-Thanet. A. 
Sandwich, St. Clement. T., D. 

Leicestershire : 

Leicester, St. Mary. Sedilia. 

Leicester, St. Nicholas. T., A. 
Lincolnshire : 

Boothby Pagnell. 

Stow. * 

Coleby. D. 

Clee. A. 

Long Sutton. A. 

Whaplode. A. 

Monmouthshire : 

Chepstow, W. front. 
Monmouth, St. Thomas’. Chancel. 
Newport, St. Woolos. A., D. 

Norfolk : 

Attleborough, Ch. A. 

Castle Rising. * 

Chedgrave. D. 

East Dereham, D. 

Framlingham Earl. Ch.A., D. 

Gillingham. D. 

Haddiscoe. D. 

Hailes, D.D. 

Kenninghall. D. 

South Lopham, C,T, 

Thwaite. D, 

Walsoken. A. 
Northamptonshire : 

Castor. T. 

Kingsthorpe. A, 

Peakirk. D. 

Pitsford. D. 

Northampton, St. Peter, * 

Tansor. 

Northumberland : 
Heddon-on-the-Wall. A., V. 
Norham. T., A. 
Warkworth. 

Nottinghamshire : 

Balderton. D. 

South Collingham, A, 
South Searle. A. 
Warsop. 

Oxfordshire : 

Burford. C.T. 
Cassington, C.T., V. 
Cuddesdon, C.T., D. 
Handborough., D. 
Headington. Ch,A. 
Tffley. * 
Oxford, St. Peter-in-the-East. D., 
V., crypt. 
Rutland : 
Brooke, A. 
South Luffenham. A, 
Tickencote. Ch.A., V. 
Salop : 
Clun, A. 
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Edstaston. D. 

Heath Chapel. * 

Shifnal. 

Cold Weston. 

Somerset : 

Christon. D. 

Compton Martin. A., V. 

Lullington. D. 

Staffordshire : 

Stafford, St. Chad. * 

Suffolk : : 

Braiseworth. D. 

Eyke, Ch. A. 

Holton. D. 

Orford, chance] ruins, A. 

South Cove. D. 

Swilland. D. 

Thornham Parva. D. 

Wissett. D. 

Wiston. D. 

Surrey : 

Compton (a unique example in 
this country of a double chancel, 
one chamber over the other; 
the lower one is vaulted in stone. 
The upper one formerly had its 
altar and still has at its west 
end the original Norman railing 
of wood dividing it from the 
church), 

Sussex : 

Amberley. Ch, A. 

Bishopstone, 

Burpham, 

Newhaven.’ T., apse. 

Old Shoreham, * 

Southwick. 

Steyning. A, 

Tortington. Ch.A., D. 

Up-Waltham, apse. 

West Thorney. T. 

Warwickshire : 

Beaudesert. 

Berkeswell. 

Halford. Ch.A., D.D. 

Kenilworth. D. 

Stoneleigh. Ch. A. 

Tredington, D. 

Wiltshire : 

Avebury. D. 

Calne. A. 

Devizes, St. John. C. T., V. 

Devizes, St. Mary. V. 

Hullavington. A. 

Worcestershire : 

Bockleton. D. 

Bredon. 

Chaddesley Corbet. A. 

Pedmore. D, 

Yorkshire : 

Adel. * 

Alne. D. 
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Barton-le-Street, Swinton. D. 
Brayton, Ch.A., D. York, St. Denis. D, 
Birkin. * York, St. Lawrence. D. 
Bishop Wilton, York, St. Margaret. D. 
Fishlake, D. North Wales : 
Garton on the Wolds. Kerry (Montgomery). A. 
Goodmanham. A, Meifod (Montgomery). A. 
Kirkburn, Towyn (Merioneth), A. 
Lastingham. South Wales : 
North Newbald. * Brecon, St. Mary. A. 
Riceall. D. Llanbadarn Fawr (Radnor). D. 
Sherburn-in-Elmet. A. Marcross (Glam). 
Stillingfleet. D. Rhossili (Glam). 

G. Fonts 


With the Norman period the font became a regular part 
of the furniture of each parochial church, and when in subse- 
quent centuries it became necessary to rebuild or enlarge 
a church, the old font was commonly retained as being still 
well-suited for its sacred purpose. Not only its sacred asso- 
ciations, but its beauty or interest as a work of art no 
doubt contributed to its preservation, so that the greater 
number of our old fonts have come down to us from this time.! 

Norman fonts might be classified as follows :— 

(1) Cylindrical or Tub-shaped.—These form the earliest 
class, and are sometimes without ornament, as at East 
and West Challow, Harwell, Lockinge, and St. Leonard’s 
Wallingford (Berks), Little Kimble and Stewkley (Bucks), 
Coln Rogers and Bledington (Glos), Tangmere and Up- 
Waltham (Sussex). 

Sometimes tub-shaped fonts have received adornment 
characteristic of the style, as at Letcombe Regis and West 
Hanney (Berks), St. Mary Steps Exeter and Bishop’s Teignton 
(Devon), Toller and Chickerell (Dorset), Notgrove (Glos), 
Sandridge (Herts), Upton Cresset (Salop), Lullington (Somer- 
set), Yapton and West Thorney (Sussex), Lewknor and Hook 
Norton (Oxon), Bessingby (Yorks), Trefdraeth, Llangeinwen, 
and Llanidan (Anglesey). 

(2) A Bowl supported upon a Pedestal.—The bow] itself 
is sometimes square, as at Hemel Hempstead (Herts), Hart- 
land (Devon), Wiggonholt and Pevensey (Sussex), and St. 
Woolos Newport (Mon). 


1 Pre-Conquest fonts are rare. Some of the plain and rudely shaped 
cylindrical fonts may date from before the coming of the Normans, but 
there are comparatively few that we can assign with anything like certainty 
to so early a period. Amongst them may be named Deerhurst (Glos), Bing- 
ley (Yorks), Patricio (Brecon), and perhaps Chaddesley Corbet (Worcs), 
Avebury (Wilts), Curdworth (Warwick), and St. Martin’s Canterbury. 
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Very often the bowl is round, as at Wormley (Herts), Charl- 
combe and Banwell (Somerset), Tortington and Binstead 
(Sussex), and Hinton Parva (Wilts); in the more graceful 
examples of this kind the font as a whole has a chalice- 
like appearance, as at South Brent, Combe-in-Teignhead, 
and Whitstone (Devon), St. Feock, Ladock, and Fowey 
(Cornwall). 

(3) A large and characteristic class of Norman fonts has 
a large bowl—generally square—supported wpon a central shaft 
and four columns at the angles, as at Fryerning, Burnham-on- 
Crouch, and East Horndon (Essex), Aldenham (Herts), Egleton 
(Rutland), Amberley, Barnham, Aldingbourne, Lyminster, 
Felpham, New Shoreham, North Lancing, Pagham, Sidlesham, 
and Warnham (Sussex). 

(4) In a good many cases the font is covered all over with 
elaborate though somewhat grotesque figure sculpture, the subjects 
being sometimes difficult to make out, as at South Milton 
(Devon) and Holdgate (Salop). Emblematic creatures are 
represented, such as the Agnus Dei at Stottesdon (Salop), 
the fish and the salamander at Stone (Bucks), and the symbols 
of the Four Evangelists as at Castle Frome (Hereford) and 
Llanfair-Clydogau (Cardigan). Sometimes figures of saints 
in an arcade encircle the font, as at Mitcheldean (Glos) and 
Avington (Berks), while lions representing the powers of evil 
frequently prowl round the base, as at St. Mary’s Stafford, 
Shobdon (Hereford), Long Crendon (Bucks), Crowan and 
St. Ives (Cornwall), and Llanarth (Cardigan). Scriptural 
scenes are shown, such as the Baptism of our Lord at Castle 
Frome (Hereford) and St. Nicholas Brighton, the latter having 
also a representation of the Last Supper; while incidents 
from the lives or legends of the saints are not uncommon, as, 
for example, the story of St. Nicholas, which is depicted at 
Winchester Cathedral and St. Nicholas Brighton. The legends 
of St. Nicholas formed a favourite subject, and appear also 
on fonts on the Continent, as at Zedelghem near Bruges, and 
Pont-a-Mousson (Meurthe et Moselle), France. 

(5) There is a widely distributed class of font whose orna- 
ment consists of human heads, generally four in number and 
placed at approximately equal distances apart round the bowl, 
as in France at Chéreng (Nord) and Magneville (Manche), at 
Tintagel (Cornwall), and in a good many early fonts in Wales, 
such as Rhayadr and St, Harmon’s (Radnor), Llanwrthwl 
(Brecon), Pencarreg and Cenarth (Carmarthen), Llanllwchaiarn 
and Silian (Cardigan). 

Over and above the clearly defined classes of Norman fonts 
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in general which have been specified, we are able also to 
distinguish certain groups marked by well-defined charac- 
teristics either of material or of local peculiarity of design. 
The groups of fonts made of some peculiar material are as 
follows :— 

(2) Tournai Marble Fonts.’—This large and handsome 
type of font is made of a dark marble imported by Norman 
builders from quarries near Tournai in Belgium. The bowls 
are square, richly adorned with grotesque monsters in the 
examples at Lincoln Cathedral, St. Michael’s Southampton 
and St. Mary Bourne (Hants), St. Peter’s Ipswich and Thorn- 
ton Curtis (Lincs). The other two fonts belonging to the 
group have very interesting figure sculpture illustrating the 
Creation and the Fall (at East Meon, Hants) and the story 
of St. Nicholas (at Winchester Cathedral). The bowls are 
supported upon a large central shaft, in some examples also 
by four pillars at the angles. 

(6) Leaden Fonts.—There are altogether thirty-one ex- 
amples in the kingdom of fonts of this material, and many of 
them date from the Norman period. At Penn (Bucks) is a 
plain circular bowl. Some are ornamented with figures within 
an arcade, as at Halstow (Kent), Dorchester (Oxon), and 
Walton-on-the-Hill (Surrey), while in several Gloucestershire 
examples the figures alternate with scroll-work, as at Sand- 
hurst, Syston, Tidenham, and fFrampton-on-Severn. At 
Childrey (Berks) the leaden bowl has figures of bishops without 
any arcading. The Sussex group at Edburton and Pyecombe 
has areading and scroll-work; and at Warborough (Oxon) 
the ornament takes the form of arcading and rosettes. Wool- 
stone (Berks) is peculiar in bearing what appears to be a rude 
representation of the interior of a church. Most elaborate 
of all is the one at Brookland (Kent) with a series of pictures 
showing, within arcading, the signs of the zodiac and the 
operations characteristic of the months of the year. Parham 
(Sussex) is unique amongst leaden font-bowls in being adorned 
with heraldic shields. 

(c) Wooden Fonts.—These must always have been rare, 
and owing to their perishable nature few have survived. At 
Efenechtyd (Denbigh) is a wooden bowl probably of the Nor- 
man period, and Wales has another example in a very 
ancient wooden bowl which was most likely designed for a 
font, and is now preserved at Pengwern, Dinas Mawddwy 
(Merion). 

(d) Another group characterised by the use of a special 

1 See above, p. 78. 
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material is a small Cornish class of font found in three examples, 
viz. at Fowey, Ladock, and St. Feock. These are graceful 
chalice-shaped fonts with characteristic Norman ornament 
made of a very hard dark green local stone known as cata- 
cleuse. 

Besides the above groups whose classification depends on 
material, certain types of design found special favour in cer- 
tain localities. Of such local classes of fonts the following 
are the most notable : 

(a) The Aylesbury Group.—A large and handsome type 
with circular and fluted bowl, the cable moulding is used in 
most examples, and the characteristic base takes the form of 
a large and richly ornamented inverted capital. Examples 
are at Aylesbury, Bledlow, Buckland (bowl only), Chenies, 
Great Kimble, Great. Missenden, Little Missenden, Wing (base 
only), Pitstone, and Weston Turville (all in Bucks), Dunstable 
and Houghton Regis (Beds), and Eydon (Northants). A 
Norman bowl of allied design occurs at Haddenham (Bucks), 
and a rendering of the same theme with detail of Pointed 
style at Dinton. (Bucks). 

(6) The Bodmin Group.—Circular bowls richly and some- 
times grotesquely ornamented, supported by a central shaft 
and four slender pillars which have human or angelic heads 
instead of capitals. Examples are: Bodmin, Lamorran, 
Luxulyan, Newlyn East, St. Austell, St. Cuby, St. Ewe, 
St. Gorran, St. Kea, St. Veryan, and Southill (all in Cornwall). 
The ornament of this group is after Norman design, but it 
may have been executed at a later period; for fashions in 
architectural ornament sometimes lingered long, especially in 
the remoter parts of the country. 

(c) The Launceston Group.—A very distinct type of large 
font of cushion capital shape supported upon one shaft and 
having a human head at each angle, with on each face a 
geometrical star, or in a few cases a tree, encircled by grotesque 
monsters. Examples are: St. Thomas’s Launceston, Altarnun 
(retaining its original colour), Callington, Jacobstow, Land- 
rake, Laneast, Lawhitton, Lezant (with heads hacked off), 
Tideford, and Warbstow (all in Cornwall). 

(d) The Pembrokeshire Group.—The dominant type of 
Norman font in this district has a square (or oblong) bowl 
scolloped along the lower rim and supported upon a shaft. 
Many members of the group have the bow! plain, as at Burton, 
Hayscastle, Hodgeston, Johnston, Jordanston (exceptional in 
having a circular bowl), Manorbier, Penally, Prendergast, 
Rudbaxton, St. Florence, and Solva (from the ruined church 
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of St. Elvis), but at Lamphey the bowl is adorned with a 
well-executed series of stars within circles, and at Lamphey, 
St. Mary’s Pembroke, and Uzmaston the stem is girded round 
with cable moulding. Some fonts of the same class, un- 
adorned, are found also in the neighbouring county of Cardigan 
at Mount, Tremain, and Sarnau. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TRANSITION 


A. Aut Livinc ARCHITECTURE TRANSITIONAL 


In treating of medieval Gothic architecture it is customary 
and convenient to mark successive developments by special 
names. These names correspond to real differences in style, 
but there was no sharp division between these—one phase 
faded imperceptibly into another. Architecture was a living 
art, and was, therefore, all transition—a thing of continual 
movement. As God Himself never rests, so everything that 
is really alive with His life, and that is really worth anything, 
is never at rest. 


B. Tae Prriop or TRANSITION PAR EXCELLENCE 


But the later half of the twelfth century was in architec- 
tural development the time of transition par excellence, for it 
witnessed the passage of the Romanesque into the pointed 
Gothic style. That period of fifty years was altogether a 
specially transitional time. Those who returned from the 
First Crusade, which had been preached by Peter the Hermit 
in 1096, brought back with them a wider outlook and new 
ideas. Then, again, the institution of the severe Cistercian 
Order was part of a great and popular religious revival, which 
forced reforms upon the Church. This same half-century, 
too, marks the point of divergence between the old order of 
feudalism and the beginnings of modern progress, between 
the rule of tyranny and the growth of liberalism. With all 
this there synchronised a momentous change in architectural 
detail, which was to have far-reaching effects and to issue in 
the creation of the great Christian architecture of the West. 
This change was the substitution of the pointed for the round 
arch. Thus a new note of sublimity was imparted to the 
stern and solemn grandeur of the Romanesque. Breadth, 
horizontality, and repose had been characteristics of Classical 
architecture, and they remained in the varieties of Romanesque 
style in Western Europe until this epoch of transition. But 
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the introduction of the pointed arch brought in new elements 
of verticality and aspiring energy that were to become dominant 
in the buildings of the centuries that followed. The change 
was, however, gradual, for Gothic architecture was in no 
sense a complete style which took the place of an earlier one. 
It existed, so to speak, in idea, and the builders endeavoured 
to engraft their new principles upon the old Romanesque, 
and so gradually developed something to express the idea. 


C. INTRODUCTION OF THE PorInTED ARCH 


The employment of the pointed arch was the first important 
departure introduced, for we find it where the building as a 
whole is Romanesque in character and where no other Gothic 
feature occurs, as in the abbey churches of Buildwas and 
Malmesbury. At Buildwas and at St. Cross Winchester it 
appears as early as about 1150, and even earlier in the trans- 
verse pointed arches of the nave vault at Durham. At first 
it is applied to arches of construction only, while decorative 
or subsidiary arches retain their round form, the new principle 
of construction being naturally brought into play before it 
had developed for itself an appropriate system of ornament. 
The doorways of churches of the Transition are usually round- 
headed, and over the pointed pier-arches we find a clerestory 
of round-headed windows. Thus, while the arches of the 
arcade of the round church of the Temple, London, are pointed, 
the windows have semicircular heads. At St. Cross, Win- 
chester, all the pier-arches and all the vaulting arches are 
pointed, but the pointed form does not occur in the windows, 
except they are Gothic in other respects. All through the 
period of transition there was some overlapping of the two 
forms. The nave arcades of Wimborne Minster and Great 
Bedwyn (Wilts) are in their general character Norman, but 
with pointed arches. On the other hand, the churches of 
Barnack (Northants) and St. Mary’s Shrewsbury have arcades 
that are in detail Early English, though the semicircular 
form is retained for the arches. In some cases, as in the 
Galilee at Durham Cathedral and the great Hall of Oakham 
Castle, the comparative lightness and slenderness of the 
coming Early English style is foreshadowed in the construction, 
though the detail of the design is characteristically Norman. 

Various explanations have been suggested to account for 
the adoption of the pointed arch at this time. By some it 
has been thought that its form was derived from the pointed 
arch between each pair of columns, which arises through the 
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interlacing of a Norman arcade used as a surface ornament. 
But since the pointed arch was in its early use constructive and 
not decorative, its origin has been more naturally ascribed 
by others to the exigences of vaulting. When the compart- 
ment to be vaulted was not square in measurement on the 
plan, a difficulty at once arose if the arches on the four sides 
of it were semicircular. Those on the shorter sides of the 
vaulted area were necessarily of less height than those on 
the longer sides, and the Romanesque builders accordingly 
resorted to the device of stilting the lesser arch, so as to bring 
its crown to a level with that of the larger one. The crown 
of the vault was thus kept level throughout: But the lower 
part of the lesser or stilted arch being a vertical line instead 
of a curve, some distortion of the groin of the vault was in- 
evitable, with a result unsatisfactory to the eye. The employ- 
ment of the pointed arch did away with this difficulty, because 
pointed arches of equal height may stand upon bases that 
vary in measurement. The unsuitability of the round arch 
for compartments that were covered with a cross vault may 
have had much to do with the general adoption of the pointed 
arch for construction in the West, yet it cannot be said that 
the form literally took its rise in this way, for it appears in 
the Saracenic architecture of the East. Professor Freeman 
may, therefore, have been right when he threw out the sug- 
gestion that the adoption of the pointed arch in Western 
Europe was perhaps due to the influence of Saracenic archi- 
tecture, a knowledge of which was extended through the 
Crusades. The systematic appearance of pointed arches in 
the West coincides with the period when closer communica- 
tion was opened up with the East by the Crusades, and thus 
it may be that though the Crusaders’ efforts failed to win 
for Christendom the sepulchre of Christ, yet they won for 
us a glorious heritage in that finest material expression of 
man’s Godward thoughts and heavenward aspirations— 
Gothic architecture. 


D. OTHER FEATURES 

Besides the change heralded in the use of the pointed arch, 
a transitional character is also to be observed in some minor 
features. In particular the surface mouldings characteristic 
of the Norman style begin to be carved in bolder relief and 
sometimes deeply undercut. The zigzag moulding of the 
arcade at Wimborne Minster is much more pronounced than 
is usual in Norman work. At Burpham (Sussex) the round 
arch of the south transept has a very bold chevron moulding, 
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much undercut, known locally as the Crown of Thorns, because 
of its “spiky ” appearance. An identical moulding occurs 
in the arch of a pointed doorway at Condé-sur-Laison in 
Normandy, and kindred examples are found at Whitchurch 
Canonicorum, Dorset (an arch on the north side of the nave), 
Ozleworth, Glos. (the west arch of the central tower), and 
Soham, Cambs (the arches of the original central tower). 
Beautiful chancel-arches of pointed form, though with Norman 
mouldings, occur at Broadwater (Sussex), Clevedon (Somerset), 
South Cerney (Glos), Castle Hedingham (Essex), and Wal- 
soken (Norfolk). When deeply cut zigzags or chevrons meet 
at the edge of an arch, a form is suggested which seems to 
have developed into the tooth-ornament characteristic of the 
Karly English style. 


EK. EXAMPLES OF THE TRANSITION 


A list is here given of the most remarkable work of the 
Transition period in parish churches. 


[* denotes more or less complete Ch.A. denotes chancel-arch. 


churches. D. denotes doorway. 
A. denotes arcade. T.A. denotes tower arches. ] 

Berkshire : Northampton, St. Sepulchre (the 
Buscot. Ch.A. round church), 

Buckinghamshire : Polebrook. A. 

Leckhampstead. A. Rothwell. A., D. 
Newton Longville. A. Oxfordshire : 
Waddesdon. A. Cuddesdon. D. 

Cambridgeshire : Great Haseley. A. 
Soham. A., T.A. Rutland : 

Dorset : Morcott. A. 
Whitchurch Canonicorum, A. Wing. A. 

Essex : Salop : 

Castle Hedingham. Ch.A. Shrewsbury, St. Mary. A. 

Gloucestershire : Somerset : 

South Cerney. Ch.A. Clevedon. Ch.A. 

Hampshire : Sussex (this county is remarkable for 
Brading (Isle of Wight). A. the splendour and excellence 
Winchester, St. John. A. of its work of this period in 
Winchester, St. Peter. A. churches of the Downland and 

Kent : on the coast) : 

Canterbury, St. Stephen. D. Broadwater. T.A. 
Darenth. Burpham. * 

Lincolnshire : Eastbourne. * 
Moulton. A. New Shoreham, * 

Middlesex : Pagham. * 

Harrow. A. Wiltshire : 
London, the round of the Temple Great Bedwyn. A. 
Church, * Worcestershire : 

Norfolk : Chaddesley Corbet. A. 
Great Yarmouth. A. North Wales : 
Walsoken. Ch.A. Llanaber* (Merioneth). 

Northamptonshire : South Wales : 


Barnack. A. Llanbadarn Fawr* (Cardigan). 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EARLY ENGLISH STYLE 


A. Irs HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT 


BerroreE the advent of Gothic, each new style was an elabora- 
tion of some immediate prototype ; new influences affected 
it, but it remained essentially the same. The Romanesque 
—derived from the Roman—was born old, and remained 
gloomy and timid. Having been taken over from pre-Chris- 
tian models, it was a convert from heathenism, like a rugged 
old pagan turned monk. But in the Romanesque of England 
and Northern France—the style we call Norman—there was 
the germ of a new life and a new condition of things. Half 
a century served to blot out the memory of Roman influence 
from it, and from thence onward its progress is like the visua- 
lising of a heavenly dream. It has been said that “ the his- 
tory of Architecture in the Middle Ages is no more than the 
history of the struggle of architects against the thrust and . 
weight of vaulting.” Gothic architecture is, of course, a 
method of construction, yet there is something in it beyond 
mere material industry or ingenuity in the solution of prac- 
tical problems ; it is the expression of a mental attitude, the 
visualising of a spiritual impulse—the manifestation of an 
epoch, not of a race. By the last quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury the barbarian raids were over and the tribes were being 
welded into the historic nations of Europe. We no longer 
read of Mercia and of Wessex, but of England, and as soon 
after the Conquest as the reigns of William II and Henry I 
our Norman kings began to rely on the support of their Eng- 
lish subjects. Across the Channel, in the same way, it is not 
so much Burgundy and Anjou, but the growing kingdom of 
France that occupies our attention. As England and France 
led the way in patriotism and civilisation, so, too, they were 
foremost in architecture. In France it was the age of 
St. Louis, of his Sainte-Chapelle in Paris, and of the grandest 
of her great churches—Chartres, Amiens, Reims, Soissons, 
and Rouen ; and the same time that we link with the thought 
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of St. Louis and La Sainte-Chapelle is connected in England 
with the memory of Henry III and Westminster. It was the 
period covered by the reign of Henry III and his predecessor 
John which witnessed the erection of Salisbury, Wells, and 
Lincoln. The Early English style began at a time when 
Normans and English were blended under the rule of Henry II, 
who was descended alike from the ducal family of Normandy 
and from the ancient royal house of England. English love 
of freedom began to assert itself, and the Church under 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and later under Langton, was its 
champion. Architecture shared in and reflected the move- 
ment; it shook off the trammels under which the Norman 
builders had worked at the same time that England was lay- 
ing the foundation of its liberties and future greatness in the 
charters of John and Henry III, and that the people were 
making their voice heard in the new Parliament. The aspir- 
ing and formative period in architecture coincided with the 
progressive and formative epoch of the national life. 


B. Irs GENERAL CHARACTER 


The Early English was not a mere development of the 
Romanesque, but a great advance in the art of construction 
following upon the introduction of the pointed arch. Strength 
was no longer dependent upon massiveness in the building as 
a whole, but weights were gathered together, then partly 
carried to the ground and partly distributed to other piers 
and buttresses. Thus it was no longer necessary for walls 
to be of very great thickness; they began to be screens 
between the buttresses through which the pressure of the 
structure, conveyed to them by arches, passed to the ground. 
The construction of the building was everywhere displayed, 
and the ornament employed emphasised the constructional 
lines. The result was an infusion of life into architecture. 
Whereas Romanesque always wore an air of repose, an Early 
English building is instinct with life, every part having its 
work to do, and each being so contrived as to perform it in 
the best way. From this there followed the slenderness that 
is so marked a feature of the style. The stones are smaller, 
the walls thinner, and the pillars slighter, the stability of the 
whole depending upon the correct adjustment of bearings, 
and thrusts of arches operating in various directions. 

In the plan of parish churches the Early English style was 
in several respects marked by a reversion from the Continental 
manner brought in by the Normans to the earlier type of 
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English pre-Conquest architecture. The western tower now 
became usual, so that the west facade with its great doorway 
was given up, and the main entrance to the church was by a 
lateral porch, generally on the south side. ‘There are a few 
exceptions to this, such as Felmersham (Beds) and Ketton 
(Rutland), where the tower is central and the west end is 
elaborately treated after the manner of a facade, as in the 
Norman style, but with Early English detail. The apse was 
rarely retained, though there are occasional examples of it, 
as at Tidmarsh (Berks), and the tympanum, which with its 


THE PORCH, HIGHAM FERRERS, NORTHANTS, 


carving had been a notable feature of Norman doorways, was 
rejected by the Early English builders. On the Continent 
both the apsidal chancel and the tympanum in doorways were 
retained all through the development of pointed styles, elabor- 
ately sculptured tympana forming remarkable features of the 
great entrances of Gothic masterpieces, as at Chartres, Amiens, 
and Reims. The double doorway, too, which is a usual fea- 
ture in Continental Gothic, was scarcely used by English 
builders in parochial churches through the general disappear- 
ance of the fagade, though it was retained in cathedral and 
monastic churches. The Early English nave of West Walton 
(Norfolk) has a fine example, two pointed doorways being 
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enclosed in one large round-headed moulded arch. Higham 
Ferrers (Northants) has a beautiful and more ornate specimen 
of the same style. In this case two segmental-headed door- 
ways occur in the base of the west tower enclosed within a 
beautifully proportioned pointed arch, and the tympanum is 
treated in a manner more usual on the Continent, being filled 
with medallions containing scenes from the life of our Lady. 
Other examples of double west doorways in our parish churches 
are few, but they reappear in the Perpendicular style, when 
the lower part of the tower was sometimes treated after the 
manner of a facade, and they occur in this way at Lydd and 
Tenterden (Kent), and there are other examples at Edington 
(Wilts) and beneath the great west window of St. Nicholas 
King’s Lynn. 


C. FEATURES IN DETAIL 


(1) The Lancet Window.—First amongst distinctive fea- 
tures of the style should be mentioned the lancet window. 
Like those of the Norman style, the Early English windows 
are single openings and of small size, but pointed at the head 
instead of round. The aspiring character of the new style, 
however, soon showed itself in the shape of the window, 
which became taller and narrower than before. To these 
tall pointed lights the name lancet has been given. In the 
side walls of a church these usually occur singly, but in a 
front such as the east or west end, or the end of a transept, 
several lights are brought near together, so as to become 
members of one composition.1. Externally the lights are still 
distinct windows separated by some amount of wall-space, 
but within the splay brings them closer together, so that they 
almost become one window. ‘The favourite arrangement is a 
triplet, of which the centre light rises above the others, so that 
a pointed effect is given to the group.? The typical east end 
of a church in this style has such a triplet of lancet windows 
as at Bywell-St. Peter, Corbridge, Ovingham, and Stamford- 
ham (Northumberland), Brewood (Staffs), Horbling (Lincs), 
Foxton (Cambs), Wheathampstead (Herts), Luton (Beds), 
Almondsbury (Glos), Clun (Salop), Filey (Yorks), Whitcombe 
(Dorset), Stanton Harcourt (Oxon), North Hayling (Hants), 


1 Groups of lancets in a lateral elevation, though frequent in cathedrals 
and minsters, as in the choir at Chester, do not occur in parochial churches, 
except at Warmington (Northants). 

2 In some quite early examples the heads of the lights are on the same 
level, as at Chieveley (Berks) and Amberley (Sussex), and as in Norman 
examples of triple east windows, such as Berkeswell (Warwick). 
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Brookland, Hythe, and St. Clement’s Sandwich (Kent), 
Winscombe (Somerset), Emneth and Little Snoring (Norfolk), 
Hullavington and West Kington (Wilts). In Sussex, where 
there are many almost unaltered churches of this style, the 
triple lancets are so common as to be the usual form of east 
window in a village church. Occasionally we find two tiers 
of three lancets, as at Abbey Dore (Hereford), and at Hedon 
(Yorks) in the transept front. A doublet of lancets at the east 
end is much less common, but we see it in the Sussex churches 
of Coates, Lurgashall, Patching, Sutton, and Tangmere, and 
at Wyck Rissington (Glos), which has two doublets at the east 
end. When the lights are thus even in number a unity is given 
to the composition, and the upward pointing tendency of the 
style appears in the addition of a circular or lozenge-shaped. 
opening above the lancets, as at Sutton (Sussex), Wyck 
Rissington (Glos), and in the south transept front at Abbey 
Dore. Sometimes we meet with a group of five lancets, as 
at Stisted (Essex), Isle Abbotts and Martock (Somerset), 
Bosham and Slindon (Sussex), South Hayling and Ringwood 
(Hants), and EKccleshall (Staffs); and occasionally even as 
many as seven are grouped together, as in the beautiful east 
ends of Blakeney (Norfolk) and Ockham (Surrey). 

(2) The Round Abacus.—Another marked feature of the 
style is the use of the round abacus above the capital, in place 
of the square form which the Romanesque had inherited from 
Classical architecture. This feature thus marks off the Early 
English from the antecedent style, just as the lancet window 
forms its chief difference from the succeeding Geometrical 
Gothic. The simultaneous use of the lancet window and the 
round abacus may be taken as the determining indication of 
the style. They distinguish it from the later development of 
Gothic, which has the traceried window with the round abacus, 
and also from contemporary and otherwise similar French 
buildings, which have the lancet window but retain the square 
abacus, which remained a feature of Continental Gothic 
work. The name Early English is thus not a misnomer, 
for the style is peculiarly our own as an intermediate stage 
between Romanesque and Geometrical Gothic, whereas in 
France the passage from the Transition to the Geometric 
was more direct and without the intervention of such a stage 
as this. 

(3) Decorative Features.—The capitals are sometimes 
simply moulded, as at Darlington (Durham) and Hythe (Kent) ; 
but more often they are enriched with conventional foliage of 
beautiful design and chiselled with consummate skill. It 
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seems as though, in this formative period, something of God’s 
creative power had passed to man, and under the craftsman’s 
hand the stone itself put forth leaves and buds according to 
its nature. Exquisite examples of foliaged capitals.occur at 
St. Mary’s Shrewsbury, Nettleham, and Weston St. Mary 
(Lines), West Walton (Norfolk), and Eaton Bray (Beds). The 
arch mouldings are now multiplied and very deeply cut, as 
at West Walton, and the most characteristic ornament in- 
serted in mouldings and on other details of the fabric is the 
tooth ornament, evidently developed from the Norman chevron, 
and resembling in form four almonds arranged pyramidically. 
Shafts are grouped in a cluster round a central core, and the 
use of detached shafts, often of Purbeck marble, is peculiar 
to the style, one of its most graceful features, and a part of 
the general lightness and slenderness belonging to it. 

(4) Vaulting.—Groined vaulting now came into common 
use, with diagonal ribs, and sometimes longitudinal and 
transverse ribs are added at the apex of the vault. Cathedral 
churches were usually vaulted throughout, but in parochial 
churches the stone vault is, in this period, found usually only 
in the chancel. Fine examples occur at Almondsbury and 
Blakeney (Glos), Berkhamsted (Herts), Hythe and Stone- 
by-Dartford (Kent), Stoke d’Abernon (Surrey), Burpham and 
New Shoreham (Sussex), and Bishop’s Cannings (Wilts). 

(5) Towers.—Some towers early in the style resemble the 
Norman ones in their outline and treatment of detail, as at 
Haddenham (Bucks) and Middleton Stoney (Oxon), where the 
belfry stages have surface arcading but with pointed instead 
of round arches, and Sleaford (Lincs), Special mention should 
be made of a fen-country group of towers of this style, which 
from their characteristic feature of graceful arcading round the 
lower story we should judge to be the work of a school of 
tower-builders originating at Ely. Fine examples of the type 
occur in the marshland about Wisbech and King’s Lynn at 
Leverington, Elm, Walsoken, Tilney All Saints’, Gedney, 
Whaplode, the south-west tower of St. Margaret’s King’s Lynn, 
and the beautiful detached towers at Long Sutton and West 
Walton. The west tower of St. Mary’s Stamford, one of our 
finest early Pointed towers, is arcaded in like manner, and 
at All Saints’ in the same town a decorative arcade is carried 
round the lower part of the exterior wall on the south 
and west. As the Early English style developed, the belfry 
window became a more important feature in the design and 
aspect of the tower. The belfry openings in Norman towers 


1 See above, p. 1238. 
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were only subsidiary or incidental features of the design, 
being commonly pierced in the alternate arches of a decorative 
arcade. After the employment of the pointed arch the same 
general design is sometimes continued, as at Middleton Stoney 
(Oxon), or we find that the belfry lights are still only single 
openings, as at Broadwater (Sussex) and Ottery St. Mary 
(Devon). But more commonly the pointed lights are now 
arranged in pairs divided only by a narrow wall-strip or by 
a shaft, and contained within one arch, the space within the 


WEST WALTON, NORFOLK, 


head of the containing arch being pierced by a geometrical 
figure of a very simple kind, such as a circle, as at West Walton 
(Norfolk), a quatrefoil, as at Sleaford (Lincs), or a quatrefoil 
within a moulded circle, as at Warmington (Northants), In 
cases like these the belfry-light has become the central and 
principal feature of its stage of the tower, and even the 
dominant feature giving to the whole composition its 
characteristic expression. 

(6) Spires.—A very important feature of this period, and 
one thoroughly in keeping with its vertical or aspiring tendency 
in general, is the development of the tall pointed roof, or spire, 
for the tower. This, constructed either in timber or in stone, 
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now regularly takes the place of the shorter four-sided pyramid 
as a finish to the tower. ‘The early spire in our own country 
is clearly an elongated roof, for it rises from the tower like a 
roof with eaves, as at Iford, Horsham, Chailey, and many 
other Sussex examples. Some of these early spires are quad- 
rangular, as at Iford, but the spire soon regularly took an 
octagonal shape, and its junction with the square tower which 
formed its base was somewhat difficult to arrange satisfac- 
torily. In the Romanesque of France the stone spire had not 
been uncommon. At quite an early period it had been used 
to form a roof for other parts of the building besides the 
tower, as in the nave at Loches (where each bay is surmounted 
by a spire), the apse of St.-Nicolas Caen, and in apsidal 
chapels at Norrey and Audrieu (Calvados) and Bourges Cathe- 
drai. When applied as a finish to the tower it was not built 
with overhanging eaves like a timber roof, but was constructed 
after the manner of a stone vault rising from squinches in the 
angles of the tower, as at Loches (Indre-et-Loire), and the 
junction between tower and spire was masked by pinnacles, 
as at Loches, Venddme, St.-Germain Auxerre, and Notre-Dame 
Etampes, and as in the French-looking examples in our own 
country at Oxford Cathedral and Witney (Oxon). The proto- 
type of our English spires in general seems, on the other hand, 
to have been a wooden roof, and the high pointed tower-roof 
was naturally constructed, like other timber roofs, with over- 
hanging eaves. In the Early English spires the same form 
was preserved when the spire was constructed in stone; it 
was made to overhang the tower like a dripping roof, and 
usually rests upon a corbel-table. The transition from the 
square tower to the octagonal spire was effected in one of two 
ways. Sometimes the spire was made square at its base 
like the tower and connected by a slope with the octagonal 
part above, the diagonal sides narrowing to a point at the 
base. This is the method generally employed with shingled 
or leaded spires, as at Horsham (Sussex) and East Meon 
(Hants), but it sometimes occurs also in masonry, as at Etton 
and Crick (Northants). The other chief method by which 
the transition from the square to the octagon form was effected 
was by filling in the four corners with half pyramids inclining 
from the angles against the diagonal sides of the spire. This 
angle pyramid which masks the transition from the square 
form of the tower to the pointed form of the spire is known 
as the broach, and the broach-spire is quite the characteristic 
form assumed by the early stone spire in England. Good 
examples occur at Sleaford and Ewerby (Lines), Polebrook, 
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Pilton, and Warmington (Northants), Langham, Ryhall, and 
Ketton (Rutland)—the last a fourteenth-century example— 
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Warboys (Hunts). Leighton Buzzard church (Beds) has a 


central tower surmounted by a tall broach spire of the Early 
English period, but it also presents a feature unusual in a 
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spire of the type in that it is flanked by four pinnacles, though 
these are but small, at the angles of the tower. The use of 
angle pinnacles, rather in the French manner, has been already 
alluded to as occurring at Oxford Cathedral and Witney, and 
this at a later time became the usual arrangement, the broach 
spire being almost confined 
to the Early English style, 
while in the subsequent Gothic 
development the spire com- 
monly springs from within a 
parapet, and angle pinnacles 
are generally used to mask 
the transition from tower to 
spire. Occasionally, however, 
the broach spire survived into 
the Perpendicular style, as 
in the Northamptonshire 
examples of Brampton, Bray- 
brooke, Desborough,! Kel- 
marsh, Stanion, and Thorpe 
Malsor, and at South Kil- 
worth (Leics), Barrowden 
(Rutland), and Southam? 
(Warwick), 

Since the spire was in its 
origin a roof, it naturally re- 
ceived in its early form the 
treatment of a roof, and this 
accounts for some of its per- 
manent features which were 
later enriched and elaborated. 
This is the case, for example, 
with the spirelight, which was : 
at its genesis simply adormer wo" == 
window in a steep roof. The WARMINGTON, NORTHANTS, 
early stone spires at Witney 
and Oxford Cathedral show well-developed lights at the base of 
the spire, Such lights were often repeated in diminishing scale 
as the spire ascended, and in this period they are confined to 
the cardinal sides, the diagonal sides being left plain,? Early 
English spires enriched in this way by a succession of lights 

1 In these cases the broach form is combined with angle pinnacles, The 
steeple at Kingston Seymour (Somerset) is quite peculiar, the base of the 
spire and the parapet of the tower interpenetrating in a very strange manner, 


so that the spire has eaves, though the tower has a parapet, 
2 See below, p. 149. 
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are quite a notable feature of the church architecture of 
Northamptonshire and Rutland with portions of adjoining 
counties. Beautiful examples are Warmington (Northants), 
Cottesmore, Ketton, and Langham (Rutland); and Chesterton 
(Hunts). 

(7) Bell-gables.—While the spire is thus characteristic of 
the style, in some village churches that are towerless the bells 
were accommodated in beautifully designed gables erected at 
the west end, a fashion rather characteristic of Rutland. 
Single gables of this kind with two openings in which the bells 
hang occur at Manton (Rutland), Long Stanton (Cambs), 
and Howell (Lincs), while at Little Casterton and Whitwell 
(Rutland) the similar stone frame for the bells is doubly 
gabled. At Little Casterton the original crosses surmount 
the gables, but both in this case and at Manton the once excel- 
lent effect of the whole composition of the west end with its 
buttresses and bell-cot has been marred by the addition of a 
later and somewhat incongruous clerestory to the church. 


D. EXAMPLES OF EHaRty ENGLISH WorRK 


A list of the most remarkable Early English work (c. 1175- 
1275) in parish churches is here given. 


[* denotes a more or less complete D. denotes doorway. 


church, S. denotes spire. 
A, denotes arcade. T. denotes tower. 
Ch. denotes chancel. Tr, denotes transept]. 
Bedfordshire : Derbyshire : 
Barton-in-the-Clay, Ashbourne. 
Eaton Bray. A. Bakewell. Ch, 
Felmersham., * Devon : 
Leighton Buzzard. T,, 8, Aveton Gifford. 
Berkshire : Branscombe. 
Abingdon, St, Helen, D. Ottery St. Mary.* 
Cholsey. Ch, Dorsch j 


Faringdon, Ch. 


Tidmarsh, apse. Buckland Newton. Ch. 


Whitchurch Canonicorum, A. 


Uffington, * 
Buckghaniae : Durham : 
Aylesbury. Ch, Auckland, St. Andrew. 
Bledlow. A. Billingham, A, 
Chetwode, Ch, Darlington, * 
Haddenham, Hartlepool. * 
Cambridgeshire : Lanchester, east end, 
Barrington. A., D. Ryton, Ch., T., S. 
Cherry Hinton, Ch., sedilia, etc, Sedgefield. iAP ee 
Elm, Staindrop. A., sedilia, 
Foxton, Ch, Gloucestershire : 
Oakington. Ch. Almondsbury,. Ch. 
Cumberland : Berkeley, west facade, 


St. Bees. Henbury, A, 
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Westbury. A. Monmouth : 

Wotton-under-Edge, A, Grosmont, Ch, and 8S, Chapel, 
Hampshire : Norfolk : 

Portsmouth, St, Thomas, Ch.,, Tr. Blakeney. Ch. 

a alg Ch, Castle Acre, east end, 

arblington, East Dereham, Ch. 

Herefordshire : King’s Lynn St. Margaret, south- 

Abbey Dore.* west tower. 

Ewyas Harold, T, Terrington St, Clement, sedilia, 

Kington. Walsoken. T. 

Orleton, Ch, West Walton, * 
sea ee ibe ‘ Northamptonshire : 

Charterten. PAS Det: oni ae ik 

Huntingdon St. Mary, A. Ee ee it ee 2 


Warboys. T., 8. 
Kent (this county has more of Early eee - Ty ee 
ad baseeh 


English work than of any other Rothwell. * 
style; many of the small village Pashden. 
churches belong to the period Sianwick Ty 
and are almost unaltered, al- Strixton oe 


though the work is of a plain 


and simple character) : Towcester, A, 


Warmington. * 


cee Northumberland : 
Eastry. * Bamburgh, Ch. 
Folkestone. Ch, : Heddon-on-the- Wall, 
Hackington-by-Canterbury. Hexham. * 

Herne. T. Newcastle St. Andrew, 
Hythe. * Ponteland, Tr, 
Littlebourne, Ch. Oxfordshire : 

Lydd. A. Bampton. 
Minster-in-Thanet, Ch., Tr. Bicester. D. 

New Romney, T, Bucknell. Ch. 
Stockbury. A. Deddington, 
Stone-by-Dartford., * Great Haseley. D. 
Tenterden, A, Great Milton, A., Ch., D. 
Westwell. * Middleton Stoney, T. 

Lancashire : Oxford St. Giles. 
Whalley. Ch. Stanton Harcourt, Ch, 

Leicestershire : Thame, Ch. 

Melton Mowbray, T, (lower part), Witney. 

Lincolnshire : Rutland : 
Barton-on-Humber, St. Mary. Langham, T., 8, 
Bottesford, * Little Casterton, 
Ewerby,. T., S. Ketton, west front., T. 
Fulbeck. A, Manton, 

Great Grimsby. Salop : 

Harlaxton. A. 

Helpringham, Ch., sedilia, aS sn aes 

Kirkstead. Caynham., Ch, 

Leasingham, T., 8, Cleobury Mortimer, 

ee) nels T., 8, Shrewsbury St, Mary. Ch. 
leaford. 8. Somerset ¢ 


Stamford All Saints, A. 
Stamford St. Mary, T., 8. Martock. Ch, 
Weston. Shepton Mallet. A. 
Whaplode, D., T, Staffordshire : 
Middlesex ; Shenstone, D. 
London, the Temple Church, east Stafford, St. Mary. 
. part, * Weston-on Trent, 
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Suffolk (this style is found in this Rodmell. * 


county in small portions of Tangmere, * 
churches) : West Hoathly. 
Clare. T. West Itchenor. ’ 
Hadleigh. T. Warwickshire: _. 
Surrey (in this county Early English Pillerton Hersey. Ch. 
is the prevalent style and most Salford Priors, 
of the smaller churches have a Stratford-on-Avon, 
good deal of it) : Wappenbury. 
Chaldon. Ch, Wiltshire : 
Chipstead, Bishops Cannings. * 
Merstham, Great Bedwyn, Ch. 
Merton, Potterne. * 
Ockham, east end, Purton, 
Shere. Worcestershire : 
Stoke d’ Abernon. Ch. Northfield. Ch. . 
Witley. Bromsgrove. 


Sussex (this county is remarkable Yorkshire : 
for the prevalence of the Early Bedale. A. 
English style, and many village Cawood, A, 


churches belong almost wholly North Grimston, T. 

to it): Hedon, Ch., Tr. 
Appledram, * Northallerton, A, 
Bosham, * Riccall, A, 
Burpham, Ch, Scarborough St, Mary. 
Chailey. Skelton. * 
Chiddingly. T., 8. Snaith, T, 
Clymping. * South Wales : 
Eastbourne. Brecon St. Mary. 
Fletching. Cheriton (Glam), 
Merston, Llantwit Major (Glam), 
Pagham., Haverfordwest St. Mary (Pem). A. 

E. Fonts 


Parish churches having been provided with fonts in the 
Norman period, we find, as we should expect, that compara- 
tively few belong to the century covered by the Early English 
style. The figure sculpture, whether of grotesque creatures 
or representing scenes from Scripture and from the lives of 
the saints, which had been so characteristic of a large class 
of Norman fonts, now went out of fashion, and the ornament 
was taken almost exclusively from architectural design. 

(a) In many fonts belonging to this style the design and 
general appearance is the same as in Norman fonts. The bowls 
are square and ornamented with a shallow arcading, only the 
arcade is of pointed instead of round arches, The bowl is 
supported either on a single shaft, as at Botus Fleming (Corn- 
wall), or very commonly by four pillars at the angles also, 
as at Linkinhorne, Poughill, and Poundstock (Cornwall), 
Laindon (Essex), and Ashurst (Sussex). At South Petherwin 
(Cornwall) the font is of the same type, but with a circular 
bowl, and at Tickenham. (Somerset) a font of the same class 
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has a single trefoil-headed arch on each side of its square 
bowl. 

(0) In some examples the type just mentioned receives a 
treatment more characteristic of the Early English style. 
The bow] is circular and supported by pillars, the bow], pillars, 
and base having mouldings belonging to the style, as at 
St. Mary’s Cricklade, or the pillars having characteristic 
capitals of conventional foliage, as at Eaton Bray (Beds). 
The font at Leighton Buzzard in the same county is a plainer 
example of the same kind. 

(c) The cylindrical or tub-shaped font was also continued 
in this period, as at Englefield (Berks), where it is adorned 
with a moulded arcade of trefoil-headed arches and with small 
quatrefoils. Sometimes tub-like fonts now take octagonal 
shape, as at Llanbadarn Fawr (Cardiganshire)—adorned with 
shallow arcading of pointed arches—and Acton Burnell (Salop) 
—encircled by a moulded arcade with pillars having moulded 
capitals at the angles, 

(d) Octagonal bowls now. begin to be fairly common, and 
these are generally ornamented in a conservative manner with 
shallow incised arcading, as at Creed (Cornwall), Broxbourne 
and Harpenden (Herts), Sutton and West Itchenor (Sussex). 
The font at Wantage (Berks) is exceptional in having a deca- 
gonal bowl, and its ornament consists in bands of the tooth- 
ornament characteristic of the style. 

(e) The fashion of covering the whole surface of a font bowl 
with ornament was now seldom adopted, Where we find it, 
it takes the form not of figure sculpture as in the Norman 
period, but of conventional foliage, such as is characteristic 
of the style, as on the circular bow] at All Saints Leicester, or 
of a mingling of foliage, arcading, and simple geometrical 
forms, as on the octagonal bowl at Ketton (Rutland), sup- 
ported, like so many fonts of this and the Norman period, 
upon a central shaft and pillars at the angles. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE DECORATED STYLE 


A. Tur Gotpren AGE oF ARCHITECTURE 


WE have too long been accustomed to look upon the Middle 
Ages as the “dark ages,” and some guides of modern thought 
have helped to perpetuate the fallacy.1 For fallacy it surely 
is. The intellectual activity and progress of thought in the use 
of inductive reasoning in the period we are considering is suffi- 
ciently attested by the appearance of the Summa Theologice of 
St. Thomas Aquinas in the later half of the thirteenth century. 
Then to the early part of the fourteenth century belongs the 
grandest of all religious poems, Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
wherein the goal of the whole universe is shown to be Love, 
and the end of redemption is set forth as the solidarity of 
mankind in service and in the worship of God—that corporate 
life which was the great object of the Church in the Middle 
Ages. The rise of Guilds in the fourteenth century emphasised 
this in man’s ordinary life, teaching him to sanctify work, and 
impressing upon him self-respect and the dignity of labour, 
In this same period the great Christian development of Archi- 
tecture attained its perfection. So far as stones can speak, 
the structures of this golden age tell of a time of spiritual 
freedom, an age devoted to the cult of the beautiful and true, 
and rooted in religious faith. 


B. Irs GENERAL CHARACTER 


When the Early English succeeded to the Norman style, 
there was, as we have seen,’ a new departure. But when the 
Decorated followed the Early English phase of Pointed archi- 
tecture, no new principle was introduced; there was only 
the continuance and development of the impulse given in the 

1 Carlyle voices the common Protestant view when he states the problem 
of Christian Europe in the sixteenth century in these words: ‘‘ Am I to 


sink ever lower into falsehood, stagnant putrescence, loathsome accursed 


death; or with whatever paroxysm to cast the falsehood out of me, and 
be cured and live ?”’ 


2 See above, p. 125, 
138 
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preceding age. The style is no longer subject to the traditions 
of Classical architecture. Builder and sculptor had obtained 
mastery both of method and material, and the style is marked 
accordingly by a unity of idea, a new breadth of conception, 
and a sense of balance and proportion. There is an increased 
width and dignity about the style, the arches are more spacious 
and the aisles more lofty. There is a growth, too, in beauty 
of form, seen chiefly in the development of window tracery, 
at first in geometrical figures, and later in graceful flowing 
lines. The advance in construction is evident in the perfect 
balance of parts—the development of the buttress and its 
combination with the arch in the flying buttress, which is so 
distinctive a feature of the perfected Gothic style. The 
burden of the Crusades had fallen heavily upon the knights 
and nobles, and in the result a wider distribution of wealth 
and liberality made it possible for men to build great churches, 
often of large size, even where there was no considerable popu- 
lation. Thus the period of the Decorated style was specially 
one of Parish church architecture, whereas our ancient cathe- 
drals and abbey churches are in the main Norman and Early 
English, Lichfield and Exeter being our only cathedrals almost 
entirely of this style. Of our Early English and Decorated 
structures the names of the architects are for the most part 
unknown, and the excellence of architecture is often in pro- 
portion to our ignorance of the names of the men who wrought 
at it; though there are exceptions to this, as when we con- 
nect the name of Ictinus with the Parthenon, or that of 
Anthemius with Sta. Sophia. In Italy we know the architects 
—the Pisani, Giotto, Bramante, Alberti, Brunelleschi, Buona- 
rotti—and their work is eclectic, exhibiting the aims and 
errors of the individual. But we know comparatively little 
of the builders of Chartres, Reims, Rouen, Coutances, Wells, 
Salisbury, or Lincoln, and about the Gothic masterpieces of 
the West there lingers the poetry of a self-forgetting devotion. 
They tell of the aspiration of a faith that sacrificed self in a 
desire to excel and adore. Gothic Architecture in its golden 
age is petrified Religion: a Surswm Corda materialised and 
imperishable. 


C, FEATURES IN DETAIL 


(1) The Growth of Window Tracery.—Of distinguishing 
features of the Decorated style the most marked is the develop- 
ment of window tracery. The need of some finish of the kind 
seems to have been first and most strongly felt when lancet 
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windows occurred in couplets. When two lancet windows are 
thus brought near together, the blank space above them is 
by no means pleasing. Quite early, therefore, in the Gothic 
style we find the head of a couplet filled in with a circle, a 
quatrefoil, or a lozenge-shaped opening. This feeling after 
tracery is even observable in the later Romanesque, as at the 
east end of Ashford Carbonell (Salop). In Early English 
work doublets of lancets are not infrequently crowned with 
an opening of simple form above, as at Compton (Berks), 
Sutton (Sussex), Wyck Rissington (Glos), and Abbey Dore 
(Hereford) in the front of the south transept, Sometimes 
when doublets or triplets are enclosed in a containing arch, 
the wall-space between the heads of the lights and the con- 
taining arch, instead of being left blank, as in Chester Cathedral 
choir, is pierced with simple geometrical figures, as at Broad- 
water (Sussex), and thus arises what is known as plate-tracery, 
But as the geometrical figures in the head approach the lights 
below and cease to be distinct figures pierced in the wall, but 
allow their mouldings to flow into those of the lights, the 
simplest form of tracery is produced, and we are on the way 
to bar-tracery. The development may be seen in examples of 
windows at Etton, Oundle, and Warmington (Northants). 
As the style progressed, the number of lights was increased, 
especially in east or west windows, and the whole head of the 
enlarged window was filled with tracery, which in the earlier 
Decorated style retained its geometrical forms, as in the east 
window at Raunds (Northants) or the window at the west 
end of the north aisle at Grantham (Lincs), More elaborate 
tracery with cusping introduced, but still geometrical in form, is 
seen in such examples as Fishtoft and Billingborough (Lines), 
Later the lines of the tracery began to wave, and this tendency 
appears in some windows which are, on the whole, still geo- 
metrical in design, as at Chipping Norton (Oxon), Soham 
(Cambs), Cotton (Suffolk), Martham (Norfolk), and the great 
window of the south transept at Holy Trinity Hull. Gradually, 
however, the flowing element tended to supersede the geo- 
metrical, so that in the later Decorated style we meet with 
such splendid examples of curvilinear tracery as the east 
window and south transept window of Heckington (Lincs), or 
the one at the east end of the south aisle of Holy Trinity Hull. 

A charming variety of tracery is that known as reticulated. 
Its effect is elaborate, though simply composed of intersecting 
diagonal lines producing a net-like appearance and the open- 
ings being cusped. Elegant examples occur at Wareham 
(Dorset), Great Baddow (Essex), Ware and Wheathampstead 
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(Herts), New Romney (Kent), Docking and Shipdham (Nor- 
folk), Higham Ferrers and Milton Malsor (Northants), and 
Stowmarket (Suffolk). In Kent a local and beautiful type of 
tracery is found in which an elaborately cusped and indented 
quatrefoil of starlike form plays a prominent part. Splendid 
examples of the type occur in the chancel of Chartham (Kent) 
and at Winchelsea (Sussex). Traceried windows of the early 
fourteenth century often have flat or only slightly-arched 
heads, as at Etchingham (Sussex), Over (Cambs), Sutterton 
(Lines), Brailes (Warwick), and the magnificent series in the 
chancel of Tideswell (Derby). 

The beautiful tracery of the style takes forms of almost 
infinite variety impossible to classify. Some curious and 
elaborate examples occur, as at Dorchester (Oxon), where the 
great east window is without mullions, but entirely filled with 
tracery of a reticulated type and strengthened in the centre 
by a large buttress above which the tracery assumes a cir- 
cular form. Mildenhall (Suffolk) has also a very beautiful 
east window with tracery of unusual design and the singular 
feature of a band of pierced quatrefoils round the head of the 
window. This last peculiarity is found also in the clerestory 
windows of the south transept of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 
Occasionally smaller windows of unusual and even freakish 
pattern occur, as in the south side of the chancel at Barnby- 
in-the-Willows (Notts). 

The foliated or traceried circular window, where it occurs 
in this country, is characteristic of this style. The use of 
such windows has been treated already, but we may here 
add that circular windows were sometimes used at this period 
for the clerestory, after the Norman example at Southwell 
Minster: These are usually small quatrefoiled circles, as at 
Seaton (Rutland), Kingsland and Pembridge (Hereford), 
Padbury (Bucks), and Streatley (Berks) ; but in the Norfolk 
churches of Terrington St. John and Cley-next-the-Sea they 
are of larger and more elaborate form, The last-named church 
has Decorated work of unusual splendour, and in the 
clerestory large circular windows beautifully cusped alternate 
with two-light windows. Small openings, sometimes circular, 
sometimes square or lozenge-shaped, cusped or filled with 
tracery but unglazed, occur in some towers of this style as 
an ornament of the stage below the belfry window. Such 
lights are seen in the towers at Wilby and Great Addington 
(Northants), Exton (Rutland), and Haddenham (Cambs), 
but they became more common in the Perpendicular towers 


1 See above, p. 105, 
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of Norfolk.1. The name souwnd-holes sometimes given to these 
openings is incorrect; more properly they might be called 
air-holes, as they are not used in the bell-chamber, but in the 
ringing-loft below, for the purpose of giving air to the ringers. 

(2) Decorative Features.—In small churches capitals are 
often plain moulded ones, but in grander churches delicately 
executed foliage is found on capitals, on corbels, on bosses at 
the junction of vaulting ribs, and on the mouldings of door- 
ways. The foliage is now much more often copied from 
natural forms—especially the vine, the oak, and the maple— 
than in the preceding style, and if Ruskin’s dictum is true 
that “‘all noble ornament is the expression of man’s delight 
in God’s work,” then the ornament of this period is noble 
indeed. The crocket, resembling a small projecting clump of 
budding foliage, is a favourite ornament of the style, and 
crockets are introduced in profusion, giving a serrated outline, 
on spires, pinnacles, niches, and on the hoodmoulds over 
doorways, buttresses, sepulchral recesses, piscine, sedilia, ete. 
The arches, too, of doorways, decorative arcades, and occa- 
sionally also of windows, take the ogee form. Pinchbeck 
(Lines) has a magnificent example of a doorway of this kind. 
Sometimes the arch of a doorway has a fringe of tracery, as in 
the beautiful north porch at Magor (Mon), the south door at 
Milton Keynes (Bucks), and at Dunchurch (Warwick). The 
Easter-sepulchre at Hawton (Notts) is a lovely example of 
interior decoration of this class, and windows with ogee heads 
occur frequently in Northamptonshire churches, as at Higham 
Ferrers, Finedon, Harleston, and Earl’s Barton.2 As an 
ornament of arch-mouldings the ball-flower is as marked a 
characteristic of fourteenth-century work as the tooth-orna- 
ment was of the thirteenth century. This is a globular form 
with a trefoiled opening, resembling a small bud beginning 
to open out. Its use is as widely diffused as the style. It 
occurs in Northamptonshire in the chancel-arch of Raunds, 
the north porch of Ringstead and the west door of Byfield, 
and we meet with it in South Pembrokeshire in the beautiful 
chancel of Hodgeston as the chief adornment of the sedilia 
and piscina. We find it in the greatest profusion to the ex- 
clusion of any other ornament in the sedilia at North Luffenham 
(Rutland), but its usein profusion is characteristic of Gloucester- 
shire and Herefordshire, where the mullions and tracery of 


1 See below, p. 186. 

2 Also at Llandaff Cathedral, which has nothing in common with local 
Welsh styles, and though far away has several features connecting it with 
Northamptonshire church architecture. 
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windows are sometimes smothered with it, as at Gloucester 
Cathedral, Hereford Cathedral (the tower), Ledbury and Leo- 
minster (Hereford). Weobley (Hereford) has good examples 
in its west door and in one arch of the nave arcade. 

Internal decorative arcading of this style is of the greatest 
beauty, excellent alike in design and execution. It is seen 
chiefly in sedilia, piscine, and Easter-sepulchres. Specially 
fine sedilia of the period occur at Aston Clinton and Langley 
Marish (Bucks), Patrington (Yorks), Elsworth (Cambs), 
Hawton (Notts), Nantwich (Cheshire), and Hodgeston (Pem) ; 
at Chalgrave (Beds) is a piscina with delicate and beautifully 


SEDILIA AT HODGESTON, 


executed detail, and Wheathampstead (Herts) has a very 
grand piscina with spire-like canopy. The Easter-sepulchre 
at Hawton has been already referred to, and other splendid 
examples are at Heckington and Navenby (Lincs) and Patring- 
ton (Yorks).? 

(3) Vaulting and Buttresses.—The stone vaults of the 
Decorated period were of the same type as in the Early Eng- 
lish style, but more elaborate and intricate in appearance 
through the addition of ornamental ribs to the constructional 
ones, the junctions of the ribs being masked by bosses of deli- 
cately carved ornament. Stone vaults are not common in 

1 This example is somewhat coarse in execution and seems to be late in 
the style; perhaps a fifteenth-century addition to the chancel. At North- 


wold (Norfolk) is a very fine Easter-sepulchre on a grander scale, dating 
about 1480, with characteristic ornament of the Perpendicular style. 
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parish churches, but there are fine ones in the chancel of 
Nantwich (Cheshire), the south transept at Patrington (Yorks), 
and the chancel and south transept at Bishopstone (Wilts). 
Occasionally, but abnormally, a vault in stone imitates the 
manner of construction of a timber roof, as in the splendid 
south transept at Minchinhampton (Glos) and the very grace- 
ful south porch at Leverington (Cambs). In the Rodney 
Chapel on the north side of the chancel at Backwell (Somerset) 
is a later (fifteenth-century) example of stone vaulting after 
the manner of timber structure. Porches of this style some- 
times have groined vaults, as is the case with the three very 
fine hexagonal porches at Chipping Norton. (Oxon), Ludlow 
(Salop), and St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol., Each of these has 
a room above the vault. The one at St. Mary Redcliffe is 
the most elaborately adorned and is famous through its asso- 
ciation with the boy-poet Chatterton, who found his parch- 
ments in its upper chamber. 

The buttress now becomes more prominent and more ornate. 
It is usually of greater projection than in the earlier styles, 
with set-offs in various stages, and additional weight is often 
given by crowning it with a pinnacle, which is frequently 
crocketed, and the faces of buttresses are sometimes adorned 
with niches. 

(4) Grand Chancels.—Many beautiful chancels, on a 
grand scale but without aisles, were built during this period, 
their chief feature being a series of finely designed traceried 
windows, as at Patrington (Yorks), Nantwich (Cheshire), 
Grantchester (Cambs), and St. John Baptist Oxford, which 
is also the chapel of Merton College. Sometimes the chancel 
of this period was built on such scale as rather to dwarf the 
nave, as at Car Colston (Notts) and Sandiacre (Derby), and in 
a few instances the foundation of a chantry college * led to 
the erection of a chancel of such splendour that it becomes 
the dominant feature of the whole structure, as in the grand 
example at Cotterstock (Northants). Norbury (Derby) has 
also a chancel of unusual magnificence. The chancel of 
greater elevation and larger proportion than the nave is un- 
common in our churches, and where it occurs it gives to the 
structure an un-English look, for on the Continent chancels 
of great height and splendour were often, in the Flamboyant 
style, built on to earlier and humbler naves, and this was 
done to a much greater extent in France than during the 
prevalence of the corresponding Perpendicular style in this 
country. 


1 On chantries, see below, p. 170. 
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D. Towerrs 


With the development 
of tracery the  belfry- 
window becomes a more 
prominent feature of 
the tower than before. 
The belfry openings are 
usually of two lights with 
a simple figure, such as a 
quatrefoil, in the head ; 
but in this style windows 
of this kind are very com- 
monly grouped in pairs, 
as at Grantham (Lincs), 
Exton and Whissendine 
(Rutland), Houghton 
Regis and Toddington 
(Beds). Another feature 
which now takes its regu- 
lar place in tower design 
is the angle buttress. 
The towers of the Saxon 
period were without but- 
tresses, like the early 
Lombardic campaniles 
and like the towers of the 
German Romanesque. 
The plain rectangular 
mass of the Norman 
buttress was not an orna- 
mental feature, nor did 
it form part of the tower 
design. In Early English 
towers the buttress is not 
prominent, though we find 
well-developed angle but- 
tresses in the towers 
modelled upon the great 
west tower of Ely, as at 
West Walton (Norfolk). 
In the Decorated period 
the buttress becomes more 
of an ornamental feature. 


GRANTHAM, LINCS. 


Its projection is made greater at 


the base ; it recedes by stages as it ascends, each stage being 


10 
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marked with a set-off ; and at the top it is often gabled or 
pinnacled. Usually the buttresses were set on the faces of 
the tower near the angles, though sometimes diagonally 
placed at the angles, and then each pair of buttresses ter- 
minated in a pinnacle. This development of the buttress 
contributed very much to the later medieval form of the 
church tower. It fixed the adoption of angle pinnacles as 
a regular feature, and the stages of the tower, expanding 
downwards to a broad and spreading base, gave a satisfactory 
expression of strength and solidity to the structure as a 
whole. 

In this style there was a great improvement in the arrange- 
ment of the stair-turret. The awkward appearance of this in 
early examples has already been alluded to1; but in the 
Decorated period the staircase was taken into the design of 
the tower, and though it occupied some considerable space, 
so that the belfry-lights on one side of the tower were modified 
in some way, yet this was very skilfully done, so as not to 
cause detriment to the appearance and general effect of the 
tower. The Rutland towers of Oakham and Whissendine 
show clever adaptation of the staircase to the design as a 
whole.?- There is perhaps no more perfect church tower 
than that of Whissendine; its belfry stage is entirely 
occupied by lights and blind tracery, contrasting ad- 
mirably with the plain stages below. The four pinnacles 
are finely proportioned, and the character of a facade is 
given to the west face by a tall, deeply recessed arch 
which encloses the west door and a traceried window 
above it. The tower is usually finished with a parapet, 
and this, like the parapet which runs along the walls of 
the church, is often plain in the Decorated style, as at 
Patrington (Yorks). Sometimes it is adorned with blind 
tracery of quatrefoils, as at St. Peter-in-the-East Oxford, but 
often it is pierced with geometrical forms, as in the tower at 
Wilby (Northants) and in the chancel of Heckington (Lincs). 
The battlement,? which later became the characteristically 
English finish, also appears in this style, as at Exton (Rutland), 
and by a Rutland localism the embrasures of the battlement 
are looped over with small arches, as at Whissendine and 
Oakham. 

In plan the tower is usually square, but an octagonal form 


1 See above, p. 112, 

2 The beautiful tower of Melton Mowbray (Leics) is, however, quite marred 
by its clumsy stair-turret, 

3 See below, p. 175, 
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was sometimes adopted for 
central towers, as at Uffington 
(Berks), Barrington, North Curry, 
South Petherton, and Stoke St. 
Gregory (Somerset), and Nant- 
wich (Cheshire).1 In such a posi- 
tion, when it is completely en- 
gaged in the church, and has a 
mass of building at the junction 
of nave, choir, and _ transepts 
for its base, the octagonal form 
is graceful, appropriate, and 
thoroughly satisfying, and the 
grandest example of the arrange- 
ment in England is Alan of 
Walsingham’s building at Ely 
Cathedral, erected upon the fall 
of the Norman central tower. 
In other positions the effect of 
an octagonal tower is not so 
good, as it has a thin appear- 
ance. Towers that are octagonal 
from the ground are, accord- 
ingly, rare, though there is an 
Early English one of this design 
at Stanwick (Northants), a De- 
corated example at Standlake 
(Oxon)—both western—and one 
of the Perpendicular style— 
lateral—at Wickham Market (Suf- 
folk). The octagonal lateral 
towers at Somerton and Bishop’s 
Hull (Somerset), which stand 
upon a@ square ground-story, are 
similarly somewhat unsatisfying 
in their general aspect. It is in 
combination with other forms 
that the octagon is as a rule 
most effective. An early example 
of such combination occurs in 
the beautiful steeple at Exton 


ee ripresy eel a 
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1 Though not common in the Anglo-Norman style, central octagon towers 
occur frequently in the German round-arched style, as at Mainz, Speyer, 
Worms, Laach, Sinzig, and Bonn, and in French Romanesque, as at St. 
Sernin Toulouse, La Charité-sur-Loire (Niévre), Civray (Vienne), and Surgéres 


(Charente-Inférieure). 
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(Rutland), where a fine square tower carries a short octagonal 
stage surmounted by a spire. This fine composition seems to 
have been the prototype ! of a class than which there is none 
more graceful in effect. Another example, later in the style 
and more elaborately adorned, occurs at Wilby (Northants), 
and the spire at Swineshead (Lincs) stands upon an octagonal 
drum. The design at Patrington (Yorks) is akin, where an 
octagonal corona encircles the base of the spire. In the Per- 
pendicular style the steeple of St. Michael’s, Coventry, furnishes 
an exceptionally lofty and finely proportioned example of the 
type. 
| K. SPIRES 

Some developments and changes in the spire of the Decorated 
period should also be noted. The broach form was, during 
the prevalence of this style, generally abandoned. The spire 
is now much less in diameter at its base and therefore more 
slender in appearance, because it springs from within the 
parapet which crowns the tower and connects the angle 
pinnacles, these pinnacles being considered in many cases, as 
at Harlaxton (Lincs), Balderton (Notts), Trent (Somerset), or 
Trowbridge (Wilts), sufficient to carry the eye naturally from 
the square tower to the spire which rests upon it. But an 
easier and more graceful transition from tower to spire was 
often aimed at, and the pyramidal outline of the whole better 
secured by the adoption of the flying buttress from the angle 
pinnacles to the spire, as at Over and Willingham (Cambs) 
and Wilby (Northants), in which last case the transition from 
square tower to octagon and from octagon to spire are alike 
masked by flying buttresses. Sometimes a like result was 
effected by multiplying the angle pinnacles in some way, and 
especially by inserting tall and graceful pinnacles between 
the base of the spire and the angle pinnacles, as at Salisbury 
Cathedral and St. Mary’s Oxford. The pinnacles at the base of 
the spires at King’s Sutton (Northants) and Ruardean (Glos), 
belonging to the later Perpendicular style, are similarly grouped. 

A satisfactory outline is given to the spire by a slight entasis, 
or convexity of its lines, which prevents it from appearing 
too thin or spiky. In some spires of this period, however, the 
entasis is rather exaggerated—occasionally to such an extent 
as to impart a sugar-loaf appearance. The otherwise fine spires 
of Caythorpe and Welbourn (Lincs) and Glinton (Northants) 
are somewhat marred in this way. A good many less notable 
spires suffer from the same fault, as at Hemington old church 


1 The west tower of Barnack (Northants) has an Early English octagon 
with spire upon a still earlier tower. 
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(Leics) and Notgrove (Glos), and the one at Gilmorton (Leics) 
is rendered clumsy and absurd, for in addition to the greatly 
exaggerated entasis of the spire, it has broaches of pronounced 
convex outline at the base. It is a fault of the opposite kind 
when the lines of a spire contract too suddenly near the base, 
giving it the appearance of a waist, as in the lofty stone spires 
of Newark-on-Trent and Bottesford (Leics) and the leaded 
timber spire at Wheathampstead (Herts). 

Besides being more slender and graceful in outline, the 
spire is now also, in general, more richly ornamented than 
before. The spire-light is retained and is often a prominent 
feature, as at Over and Willingham (Cambs), St. Mary’s Oxford 
and St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol. These lights are used, as a 
rule, on the cardinal sides of the spire only, or occasionally 
on the cardinal and diagonal sides alternately, as at Over. 
A further adornment which now comes into use is the crocket, 
carried at intervals up the ridges of the spire and giving it 
a serrated outline, as at Grantham, Caythorpe, and Welbourn 
(Lincs). The use of the crocket remained constant and was 
continued in many of our finest Perpendicular spires, such as 
Louth (Lines), St. Mary’s Whittlesey (Cambs), Yaxley (Hunts), 
and Thaxted (Essex). 

On the Continent early spires of the Romanesque style are 
sometimes ornamented with a scaly ornament, which looks 
like an imitation in stone of the shingles of a wooden roof or 
spire. This ornament is sometimes spread all over the sur- 
face of the spire, as at Notre-Dame Etampes (Seine-et-Oise), 
or arranged in horizontal bands, as at St.-Pierre-sur-Dives 
(Calvados). In the Gothic of Northern France and especially 
in Normandy, some of the finest spires were adorned by hori- 
zontal bands of similar ornament of varied patterns, and 
also by small openings of circular, trefoil, or quatrefoil 
shape, known as wind-holes.. Splendid spires of the best period 
of Gothic architecture are thus treated at St.-Pierre and 
St.-Sauveur in Caen, Carentan (Manche), and elsewhere. In 
the Decorated style our English spires are sometimes similarly 
ornamented both by wind-holes and by horizontal bands. 
The latter are most commonly simple moulded bands, but 
sometimes we find wider bands of panelled trefoil or quatre- 
foil ornament, disposed at intervals. Well-known examples 
of richly-banded spires are those of St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol + 


1 This spire was not carried up above its first band of ornament until the 
last century; in its truncated form it was by no means unpleasing and 
may have reconciled the builders to leaving the spires unfinished at Yatton 
(Somerset), St. Nicholas Gloucester, and Minchinhampton (Glos). Other 
examples of truncated spires, as at Culmington (Salop) and Little Staughton 
and Hemingford Grey (Hunts), are altogether accidental. 
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and Chichester and Salisbury Cathedrals; but spires were 
not very often banded, since the horizontal lines of such bands 
detract in some degree from their height and slender appear- 
ance. The examples in parish churches of banded and wind- 


holed spires are as follows : 


[B denotes banded. W denotes wind-holed.] 


Berkshire : 
Abingdon St, Helen, B, 
Cambridgeshire : 
Willingham, B, 
Cheshire : 
Astbury, B. 
Eastham, B.1 
Cornwall : 
St. Gerrans. B. 
St. Ewe. B. 
St. Keverne. B, 
Derbyshire : 
Ashbourne, B, 
Dorset : 
Iwerne Minster, B, 
Essex : 
Saffron Walden, B,? 
Gloucestershire ¢ 
Bristol St. Mary Redcliffe, B. 
Bristol St. John-on-the-Wall. B. 
Bristol Christ Church (City). B., 
3 


W. 

Bristol St, Nicholas, B., W.8 

Lechlade. B. 

Ruardean, B. 
Huntingdonshire : 

Bythorn, B, 

Colmworth, B. 

Kimbolton, B. 

St. Ives. B., W. 
Lancashire : 

Ormskirk. B. 

Standish. B, 
Leicestershire : 

Barkby. B. 

Bottesford. B. 
Lincolnshire : 

Brant Broughton. W. 

Caythorpe. W. 

Coleby. B.* 

Harlaxton, B. 


Northamptonshire : 
Crick. B, 
Denford, B, 
King’s Sutton. B. 
Middleton Cheney. B. 
Oxfordshire : 
Bampton. B. 
Witney. B. 
Rutland : 
Caldecot. B. 
Clipsham, B. 
Ryhall. B. 
Seaton, B, 
Wardley, B. 
Salop : 
Culmington, B,° 
Shrewsbury, St, Alkmund, B, 
Staffordshire : 
Lichfield St. Michael. B. 
Somerset : 
Congresbury. B. 
Croscombe. B. 
East Brent. B. 
Frome. B, 
Stogursey. B. 
Worle. B, 
Sussex : 
East Preston, B. 
Warwickshire : 
Aston, Birmingham, B, 
Avon Dassett. B. 
Coventry Holy Trinity. B. 
Coventry St. Michael. B. 
Solihull. B., W. 
Southam, B. 
North Wales : 
Llandrillo (Merion), W. 
South Wales : 
Haverfordwest St, Martin, B. 
St. Daniels, B. 
Tenby. B. 


A like effect to that of horizontal banding is given when spire- 


lights are arranged on every face, 


Lichfield Cathedral seems to 


1 This is locally, but erroneously, considered to be a post-Reformation 


spire, and is attributed to Inigo Jones, 


2 This is a modern spire, replacing one of wood, and was designed by 


Rickman in 1831. 


* These are post-Reformation examples, 
4 Banded on the diagonal sides only. 


5 A truncated spire, 
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have set this example for a group of beautiful spires in the 
Birmingham district at Coleshill, Yardley, and King’s Norton. 
This exceptional arrangement of spire-lights is found also at 
Welford (Berks), Grantham (Lincs), Witherley (Leics), Tong 
(Salop), Princes Risborough (Bucks), Chippenham (Wilts), and 
Warren (Pem). The ornamental chevron bands such as we see 
in French spires in La Vendée at Lucon Cathedral, Notre- 
Dame and St.-Jean Fontenay-le-Comte, at Niort Notre-Dame, 
Moéze (Charente-Inférieure) and Ars in the Isle of Ré, have 
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no parallel in this country. 


F. Exampizes oF DEcoraATED WORK 
A list of the best examples of the Decorated style is here 


given : 

[* denotes a more or less complete 
church, 

A. denotes arcade. 

Ch. denotes chancel, 

S. denotes spire, 

T, denotes tower. ] 

Bedfordshire : 

Chalgrave. 

Luton. 

Sandy, east window. 

Wymington, 
Berkshire : 

Shottesbrooke, * 

Steventon, 

Warfield, Ch, 
Buckinghamshire : 

Milton Keynes, 

Cambridgeshire (this county is noted 
for much excellent work of this 
style): 

Bottisham, 
Cambridge 
windows, 
Elsworth. 
Haddenham, 
Harlton. 
Haslingfield. 
Grantchester, Ch. 
Leverington, 
Over. 
Soham, Ch. 
Sutton. 
Swavesey, 
Trumpington, 
Willingham, 
Cheshire : 
Bebbington. 
Bunbury. Ch, 
Nantwich. Ch. 
Cornwall : 
Lostwithiel. T., S, 
St, Ive, Ch, 


St.-Mary-the-Less, 


Oumberland : 
Brigham, windows. 

Derbyshire : 
Chesterfield. 
Mackworth., 
Morley. 
Norbury. Ch, 
Sandiacre, Ch, 
Tideswell, * 

Essex ; 

Great Sampford, Ch. 
Little Maplestead, 
Maldon, All Saints, south aisle, 
Gloucestershire : 
Bitton, sedilia, 
Bristol St. Mary Redcliffe. T., 
North porch, 
Bristol, St. Mark’s Chapel. * 
Minchinhampton, transept. 
South Cerney, 
Hampshire : 
South Hayling. 

Herefordshire (this county has much 
good work of the style in its 
village churches, with some 
notable localisms, such as gabled 
quasi-transepts at the east end 
of the aisles, as at Almeley, 
Kingsland, and Weobley. Some 
churches have the peculiarity of 
small lights—cinquefoils within 
circles at Pembridge, octofoils at 
Kinnersley and Dilwyn, quatre- 
foils at Ross—on either side 
above the chancel arch) : 

Kingsland, 

Ledbury in St, Catherine’s Chapel, 
Leominster, south aisle, 

Madley. Ch. 

Pembridge, * 

Weobley. 
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Huntingdonshire : 
Elton. Ch. 
Fen Stanton. Ch. 
Keyston. T., S. 
Kent: 


Birchington, A., chancel-arch, 


Charing. 

Chartham., * 

New Romney, east end. 

Northfleet. 

Sandwich, St. Peter. 

Sutton-at-Hone, 
Lancashire : 

Halsall. Ch. 
Leicestershire : 

Gaddesby. 

Leicester, St. Margaret, 

Melton Mowbray. 
Lincolnshire : 

Aunsby. 

Boston. * 

Brant Broughton, T., 8. 

Caythorpe. 

Donington. * 

Ewerby. 

Gedney. * 

Grantham, 

Heckington. * 

Helpringham, 

Holbeach, * 

Leadenham. 

Navenby. 

Silk Willoughby. 

Swaton. 

Swineshead., 

Welbourn. 
Monmouth : 

Grosmont, nave. 

Skenfrith. 
Norfolk (in this 


county 


the 


Decorated style seems to have 
lingered longer than elsewhere, 
and work with its character- 
istics extended into the Perpen- 


dicular period) : 
Aylsham, 
Cley-next-the-Sea, 
East Dereham, 
Elsing. * 
Fakenham, east end, 
Filby. 
Hingham. 


King’s Lynn, St. Margaret. Ch, 


Old Walsingham, 

Snettisham. * 

Sutton St. Michael, 

Trunch. 

Tunstead. 

Worstead, 

Great Yarmouth, 
Northamptonshire : 

Cotterstock. Ch. 


Crick. 
Finedon. 
Higham Ferrers. 
Middleton Cheney. 
Nottinghamshire 
Hawton. Ch. 
Newark-on-Trent. 
Woodborough. 
Oxfordshire : 
Adderbury. 
Bloxham, 
Chinnor, 
Chipping Norton. 
Cogges. 
Dorchester. * 
Great Haseley. Ch. 
Great Milton. 
Kidlington. * 
Lewknor. Ch. 


Oxford, St. John Baptist (Merton 


College Chapel). 
Oxford, St. Mary. T,, S. 


Oxford, St. Mary Magdalene. 


Stanton St. John, Ch. 

Rutland : 
Empingham, 
Exton, * 

Ketton. S. 
South Luffenham, 
Whissendine. T., S. 

Salop : 

Church Stretton. 
Ludlow. 
Worfield. 

Somerset : 
Bridgwater, porch. 
Isle Abbotts. Ch, 
Somerton. 

Staffordshire : 
Audley. Ch. 
Clifton Campville. 
Penkridge, east window. 
Stafford, St. Mary. Ch, 

Suffolk : 

Bacton. 
Dennington. Ch. 
Framlingham. Ch, 
Fressingfield. 
Lavenham, Ch. 
Stowmarket. 
Woolpit. 

Surrey : 

Dunsfold. * 

Sussex : 

Buxted. Ch. 
Etchingham, * 
Heathfield. 

West Hoathly. Ch, 
Winchelsea, 
Wiston, Ch. 

Warwickshire : 
Astley. 
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Bilton. Howden, 
Brailes. Hull, Holy Trinity. Ch, 
Coleshill. T., 8S. Ottringham. 
Dunchurch, Patrington, * 
Solihull, Ch, Penistone, 
Tysoe. Royston, 
Wiltshire : Silkstone. 
Bishopstone. Wintringham, 
Cricklade, St. Sampson, North Wales : 
Worcestershire : Caerwys (Flint). 


Broadwas, south chapel. 
Chaddesley Corbet. Ch. 
Kidderminster. Ch. 
King’s Norton. T., 8S, 


Llanidloes (Montgom). A., said 
to have been brought from 
Abbey-cwm-Hir after the Dis- 
solution, 1536. 


Yorkshire : South Wales : 
Darfield, Coychurch (Glam), 
Darton, Coyty (Glam), 
Hedon. Hodgeston (Pem), Ch. 
G. Fonts 


Fonts belonging to the period covered by the Decorated 
style are few in number, and naturally so owing to the very 
general provision in this respect in the previous two hundred 
years, more especially in. the Norman period. Fourteenth- 
century fonts generally have octagonal bowls, this having now 
become the usual shape, and when adorned derive their orna- 
ment like the Early English ones, from architectural features. 

The custom of ornamenting the bowl with a shallow arcading 
was continued, as at St. Sampson’s Cricklade (Wilts), and 
Luton (Beds),! but more often the arcade is deeply moulded in 
the manner of the Decorated style; the arches are often of 
ogee shape and crocketed ; examples of this kind, varying in 
the richness of their ornament, are found at Exton (Rutland), 
Wendover (Bucks), Market Bosworth and Ratby (Leics). The 
last example is conservative in its main lines, having the 
circular bowl and support of five shafts so often found in 
Norman fonts. 

Some Decorated fonts have circular or square quatrefoiled 
panels round the octagonal bowl, as at Wheathampstead 
(Herts), and Tenterden (Kent). In other cases the ornament 
takes the form of arches with tracery like the window-tracery 
characteristic of the style, as at Offley (Herts), Weobley 
(Hereford), and Kiddington (Oxon). The ball-flower is also 
used, and sometimes mouldings filled in with it form the only 
ornament of the font, as at Ardington (Berks). It is quite 
possible, besides, that some of the plain octagonal fonts of our 

1 This example is unique in England in having the font enclosed within 
a stone baptistery. The enclosure is octagonalin plan, with lofty open arches 


and canopies of the Decorated style; it is excellent in its goneral design 
though the detail is somewhat coarse in execution, 
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churches belong to this period, such as those at Abbey Dore 
(Hereford), Dengie (Essex), and West Chiltington (Sussex). 

Figure sculpture, common upon Norman fonts but scarcely 
used on Early English ones, begins to reappear and is found 
on a few fine fonts of this style, the sculpture being more true 
to life and nature and lacking the grotesque element of Norman 
times. Splendid examples are found at Ware (Herts), and 
Lostwithiel (Cornwall). The one at Ware is most exquisitely 
finished and has representations of the Annunciation and of 
Saints with their emblems under ogee crocketed arches. Along 
the lower rim at the angles are figures of angels who alternately 
bear symbols of the Passion and play upon musical instruments. 
The Lostwithiel font has its eight sides variously decorated 
with the Crucifixion, hunting scenes, panels of tracery and 
heads, one grotesque, the other representing a bishop. 


H. Tue Buack DEATH 


Just at the time when the splendid development of 
architecture had reached the Decorated style, there broke 
out in the south-west of this country in 1348 the terrible 
pestilence known as the Black Death. The plague became 
general in 1349, and so widespread was the consequent mortality 
and distress that for some years activity was paralysed. The 
ravages of the plague are commemorated in some rough Latin 
verses on the north wall of the tower of Ashwell Church (Herts). 
In English they run thus : 


“€ 1350. Wretched, wild, distracted. 1350, 
The dregs of the people alone survive to tell the tale,” 


The mortality is variously estimated, but it seems probable 
that at least one-third of the population perished. In Norwich 
diocese alone two-thirds of the parochial clergy died. The 
monasteries also suffered severely. At Heveringland the 
Prior and Canons all fell victims ; while at St. Albans we read 
that only thirteen monks out of sixty survived the pestilence. 
Such an interruption and set-back in the national life was not 
without its effect upon religion, and upon the arts which are 
its handmaids, 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PERPENDICULAR STYLE 


A, Irs HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT 


THE final development of Medieval Gothic architecture 
in this country, which is known as Perpendicular, had its birth 
in the abbey church of Gloucester, The tomb of the unhappy 
king Edward II, murdered at Berkeley in 1327, soon became 
a shrine of pilgrimage, and towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the abbey having been greatly enriched by the offerings 
of pilgrims, a reconstruction of the choir of the church was 
planned. The work was probably begun in the transepts 
by Abbot Wigmore (1328-37), and carried on under Abbot 
Staunton (1337-51), In a slightly earlier rebuilding at Exeter 
only the exterior walls and towers of the Norman church had 
been retained, but the Gloucester workmen followed a different 
plan. The old Norman piers and arches were sound and good 
and were therefore transformed without destroying them. 
The great round arches and massive piers were covered over 
with a slender screen-work of open tracery, with mullions 
running up from the very pavement to the ramifications of the 
vault, and lo !—a new style had been created, with a design 
for everything at hand. For doorway, window, wall-space 
ornament, buttress, and tower, it was only necessary to rule 
the space into parallelograms by vertical and horizontal lines, 
and put cusped archlets in the heads. A system was complete, 
and the passage from the Decorated to the Perpendicular 
style was accomplished. The work at Gloucester was finished 
by 1350, and owing to the scarcity of workmen through the 
ravages of the Black Death, masons were for some time 
organised and sent out from a few centres. Thus the work 
of the Gloucester masons, from being a local variety, became 
the standard architecture of the kingdom and the enduring 
type of national art, This accounts for the uniformity of 
building detail that marks our churches from about 1375 
onward, as contrasted with the abundant local variety of 
thirty years earlier. There were other consequences, too, 
of the Black Death. The pestilence had depleted the 
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monasteries, with the result that the religious life deteriorated, 
novices being often accepted on a lower spiritual level; the 
religious Orders had, in fact, not recovered when the Dissolution 
of the monasteries came about in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Accordingly we find in the fifteenth century no great abbeys 
raised, and the Perpendicular style, therefore, finds its chief 
expression in parochial churches. As a result of the pestilence, 
again, religion in this country seems to have become in general 
more devotional and introspective in character. Guilds and 
chantries were multiplied, and new devotions—to our Lady, 
to the Blessed Sacrament, or to the Five Sacred Wounds— 
played an important part in religious life. The foundation 
of altars for such devotions and of guild or chantry chapels 
helped to divert attention in architecture from the structure 
as a whole and to concentrate it on parts. The subdivision 
of craftsmanship also greatly increased at this time. Sculpture, 
for instance, ceased to become architectural and was put into 
the hands of special workers. The art of stained glass, again, 
was practised by another class of workers who specialised in it. 
In the result the church of the fifteenth century tends to 
become merely the setting for the work of craftsmen in glass, 
sculpture, and wood-carving, so that in the Perpendicular 
period the arts are applied especially to details of church 
arrangement and ornaments, and the fifteenth century is 
the golden age of church fittings and furniture. To it we 
chiefly owe the wonderful rood-screens, canopied stalls, pews, 
pulpits, and spire-like font-covers which are the glory of so 
many of our ancient churches, especially in East Anglia and 
in the west country of Devon and Cornwall. When we 
compare the work of this style with the Early English and 
Decorated, we are led to think of the Perpendicular builders as 
mathematicians and masons rather than as poets or architects ; 
symbolism is attached not so much to general plan and outline 
as to minor constructive features, fittings, and ornamentation. 
We reflect upon the genius rather than upon the piety of 
founders ; we notice detail more ; we find a church admirably 
fitted for the worship and service of mortals, but it has, as a 
whole, less compelling force to lift us to heaven. 

Another feature of the close of the fourteenth century and the 
fifteenth was the rise of a commercial class in the country, 
and this had an important effect upon architecture. After 
the French wars of Edward III a trading class was greatly 
enriched by foreign commerce, especially by traffic with 
Flanders in wool, and wealthy parishioners came forward with 
benefactions as they had never done before. Rich merchants 
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founded chantries at Grantham, Newark, and Boston, and later 
the beautiful and ornate Greenway chapel was added to the 
church at Tiverton (1517). Wool-staplers in particular were 
active in adding to or rebuilding churches. Chipping Campden 
(Glos), early in the style was rebuilt by William Greville, wool- 
merchant, who lies buried in the chancel with his wife, and 
there is a fine brass to their memory ; he died in 1401. The 
church at Northleach, in the same county, is a later and 
splendid example of the piety and munificence of a wool-stapler 
named Tortey, whose family brasses are in the church. Another 
Cotswold wool-merchant, Jack of Winchcombe, built the church 
at Newbury (1510). At St. Sampson’s Cricklade (Wilts) the 
north transept was the wool-staplers’ chapel, and some of its 
corbels are carved with the wool-pack and scissors, the latter 
emblem appearing also on the exterior of the magnificent 
central tower. Turning to the East of England we find that 
Dedham (Essex) was a great centre of the wool trade. Many 
of the old clothiers’ houses still remain there, and the stately 
church was built by two manufacturers named Webbe, father 
and son, whose trade-marks appear upon the tower. Great 
Ponton (Lines), also testifies to the liberality of the same class, 
the beautiful tower having been added by Ellys, a wool-stapler 
of Calais. It is said that Ellys sent his gold home in chests 
marked “‘ Calais sand,’ and that his wife consigned these to the 
cellar, thinking the contents worth little. On his return the 
tower was built as a thank-offering, and it bears amongst its 
adornment heraldic emblems and the founder’s pious motto : 
“ Think and Thank God of all” (i.e. for all). Owing to the 
prosperity of the commercial class the churches of East Anglia 
were very generally rebuilt on a splendid scale and trans- 
formed during the prevalence of this style, as at Sall (Norfolk), 
Long Melford, Lavenham, Blythburgh, and Southwold 
(Suffolk). Further examples need not be specified, but no 
one can forget Canynge’s splendid work at St. Mary Redcliffe 
Bristol. Altogether about the churches of this style there is 
an air—and particularly we feel it in such examples as those 
just mentioned—almost of worldliness, as compared with the 
churches of the earlier Gothic styles. At any rate, we realise 
that in this period religion was closely connected with the 
ordinary life of men in the world, and that the churches were in 
a true sense the homes of the people. 


B. Cimax oR DEGENERATION 


The Perpendicular phase of Gothic architecture has been 
regarded in two very different ways. By some it has been 
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looked upon as the decadence of the great movement that 
began with the Early English style’; others, again, have 
considered it the grandest phase and the climax of the medieval 
development of pointed architecture. The emphasis on 
vertical lines in Perpendicular work suggests that it is a true 
advance and development, a recognition of the structural 
genius of Gothic, which the French builders expressed in their 
churches at a much earlier period. The vaulting shafts were 
now run through from the base of the columns that carry 
the main arcade, and not merely supported by brackets in the 
upper wall, as in the earlier periods ; but in France this had 
been done long before. This accounts for the Perpendicular 
appearance to English eyes of the interiors of great French 
churches of the earlier Gothic styles, such as Amiens and 
Beauvais, which in their general aspect seem to us to be akin 
to our naves at Canterbury and Winchester. The triforium 
in our Perpendicular churches tends to disappear and to be 
merged in the clerestory. Prevailing lines of the composition 
carry the eye upwards from floor to roof, as at Long Melford 
(Suffolk), Cirencester (Glos), and St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol, 
whereas in earlier buildings, such as Lincoln and Salisbury, 
vertical and horizontal lines compete for predominance in 
the general effect. The same supremacy of vertical lines is 
seen in exteriors, and particularly in some of the fine towers 
of the period, such as Malvern, and the parish church towers 
of St. Cuthbert Wells, Batcombe, Evercreech, and Wrington 
(Somerset). Here, again, in the case of towers, French 
Gothic had manifested this dominance of vertical lines much 
earlier. In England towers were divided into several stages, 
generally at least three, by pronounced horizontal string- 
courses. But in France it was quite usual for the tower, 
above the level of the church roof, to consist of one tall belfry- 
stage, having long lights and without horizontal string-course. 
Towers conform to this type not only when they are central 
as at Norrey and Langrune (Calvados), Augy (Aisne), and 
Dormans (Marne), but also in many cases where they are 
at the west end, as at Berniéres (Calvados), or lateral, as at 
St.-Pierre Caen. In our own country previous to the Per- 
pendicular style the towers of Lincoln Cathedral, where French 
influence is very marked, were the only examples of the type. 
All this seems to point to Perpendicular as an expression of the 
true genius of Gothic architecture; in Westminster Abbey 


i This was the view taken in the early days of the Gothic revival in the 
last century, and expressed in the publications of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, and of J, H. Parker of Oxford. 
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it pits itself against the earlier styles, and is not obviously 
beaten by either ; and when we consider the wonderful achieve- 
ment at King’s College Chapel Cambridge, we confess that in 
Perpendicular we have a style inferior to none in purity of 
Gothic principle, and capable of being expressed in matchless 
beauty. In our parish churches generally it may appear more 
prosaic and staid than the earlier styles, yet it could be some- 
times very stately and dignified, especially in Gloucestershire, 
as at Chipping Campden and Northleach, or in the East Anglian 
type so splendidly represented in such churches as Sall and 
St. Nicholas King’s Lynn (Norfolk), Beccles, Blythburgh, 
Southwold, Lavenham, and Long Melford (Suffolk), or Thaxted 
and Saffron Walden (Essex). 

There are not wanting, however, signs that in the fifteenth 
century a decay had set in. As we have already had occasion 
to note,! in the best work there is no rest. From Anglo- 
Norman days the development of Gothic architecture had 
been ceaseless movement. But in its Perpendicular phase, 
which lasted as long as the Early English and Decorated 
put together, it began to rest, and with cessation of movement 
deterioration began. Perpendicular proved satisfying and 
enduring, but it marked a descent from poetry and feeling in 
architecture to skill and dexterity as the elements of art to be 
most striven after, so that art ceased to be vigorous and natural 
and rapidly became tame and academical. For where the 
products of genius depend principally upon the recognition of 
great principles and deliberate adherence to them, they are 
more sound and satisfying than when success depends upon 
dexterous manipulation of material. The typical fifteenth- 
century church compels admiration by its spaciousness and 
lofty proportions ; yet there is something lacking about it. It 
seems to wear a self-conscious or self-satisfied air, as though 
it knew and were anxious to parade its beauties. It has 
many admirable qualities ; yet its very mastery of material 
conveys a hint of materialism, and in its development from the 
earlier and simpler forms of architecture it has lost much of 
the old mystery and romance. 

One of the clearest signs of deterioration in Perpendicular 
is the repetition in forms of ornament until it becomes wellnigh 
wearisome, The characteristic panelling is multiplied to such 
an extent that it covers a whole wall-surface, as in the towers 
of Cirencester (Glos), St. Sampson’s Cricklade (Wilts), the bell- 
tower of Evesham, and Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster. 
The like forms in window tracery become bald and monotonous 


1 See above, p. 120. 
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so that some large windows present tiers of openings placed like 
rows of pickle-jars upon shelves. The tendency to aim at 
richness of effect through repetition of identical forms is also 
seen in the tower design of the style. In many otherwise 
admirable towers, such as the central tower of Gloucester 
Cathedral and the towers at Wrexham (Denbigh) and St. Mary 
Magdalene Taunton, the design of the belfry-stage is repeated 
in successive stages below, with the result that while the tower 
gains in richness, it distinctly loses in majesty and grace. 
Such towers are not to be compared as works of art with the 
earlier examples at Exton and Whissendine (Rutland), or with 
the contemporary towers at Magdalen College Oxford, Gresford — 
(Denbighshire), and Northop (Flint), where the design is varied. 
in the different stages and the larger openings are confined to 
the belfry-stage. 

The sameness of Perpendicular work was doubtless due to 
the employment, early in the style, of pressed labourers and 
masons, in consequence of the general lack of labour after the 
Black Death. These workmen were supplied by the Sheriffs 
of the counties and worked under the direction of the King’s 
clerks, of whom William of Wykeham was one of the best 
known. This system must have tended to the stereotyping 
of patterns and designs. 


C. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STYLE 


(1) Window Tracery.—We noticed that in the later 
Decorated style the tracery of the windows began to depart 
from the hitherto geometrical forms and to run in flowing 
lines.t In the French architecture of the fifteenth century 
geometrical tracery was completely superseded by flowing 
or waving lines producing openings of flame-like appearance, 
so that the latest Gothic development in France is known as 
Flamboyant. It seems indeed, in some of the traceried fagades 
of the period, as for example at Vendome, as though the very 
stone leaps up in sprays of flame. In England development 
took a different direction and rigidity of line began to appear 
in the window tracery, as at Sutton (Cambs). This rigidity 
soon prevailed over the flowing element, so that tracery after 
a time consisted of parallel and perpendicular lines, as in the 
example at Swinbrook (Oxon). The great advance in the 
art of stained glass at this time called for more scope for its 
display, so that the windows in this style became larger and 
larger, and their framework was strengthened by horizontal 


1 Soe above, p. 140. 
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bands of stone known as transoms, intersecting the mullions 
at right angles. Fine examples of the larger windows of the 
style are found at Cartmel (Lancs), Langham (Rutland), Ludlow 
(Salop), and Beccles (Suffolk). The east window at Beccles 
illustrates a distinguishing feature of the East Anglian tracery 
of the period, which very often has the transoms at different 
levels in alternate lights of the window. Sometimes the window 
is of such size as to occupy the whole end wall of the church. 
This is the case with the east window of the choir at Gloucester 
Cathedral, and with the great west windows at Colyton (Devon) 
and St. Nicholas King’s Lynn. The former has nine lights, 
the latter has as many as eleven, and both are carried almost 
down to the ground, so that the west doorway forms part 
of the design, being included in the lowest range of lights. 
The smaller windows of the style are often of two or three 
lights, as at Stopham (Sussex), cusped but without tracery, 
and square-headed. There are many interesting examples 
in our parish churches of the various forms assumed by the 
window tracery, such as those of Holbeach (Lines), Bebbington 
(Cheshire), and St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol. 

English and French architecture started together in the 
great church-building epoch which succeeded the Norman 
Conquest, and they pursued the same general line of develop- 
ment—with certain differences in detail—during the Anglo- 
Norman and the first two phases of Pointed style. But with 
the French wars of Edward III and the Black Prince came 
a period of cleavage, and the fifteenth-century development 
of Gothic took different lines in the two countries in accord- 
ance with the respective national characteristics. It cannot 
be a matter of accident that the French seized upon the 
graceful, flowing element of the Decorated style and worked 
it out into the Flamboyant, while with the English builders 
a growing rigidity of line stiffened into the style that is appro- 
priately named Perpendicular. Of Perpendicular work there 
is none in France, except in a few places where English influ- 
ence was paramount, as in Calais, where the church of Notre- 
Dame has windows with typical Perpendicular tracery. 
Similarly, of strictly Flamboyant work there is very little in 
this country, though here and there a window occurs with 
tracery of the type, as at Elsing (Norfolk), Chipping Norton and 
Ducklington (Oxon), Brede (Sussex), Salford Priors (Warwick), 
Glaston (Rutland), Great Horwood and Preston Bisset (Bucks), 
Royston and Baldock (Herts), St. Just-in-Penwith, Lanteglos- 
by-Camelford, and Padstow (Cornwall), The Cornish examples 
referred to are doubtless due to French influence, of which 
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there are some other indications in the architecture of the 
county. 

(2) Pillars and Arches.—The pillars in this style are often 
simple octagonal shafts with moulded capitals; sometimes they 
are slender and lofty in proportion, as at Northleach and 
Chipping Campden (Glos). In a few instances such pillars are 
panelled in a manner characteristic of the style, as at Sher- 
borne Minster (Dorset) and Ashby-de-la-Zouch (Leics). The 
arch-mouldings are often continued down the pillars and the 
abacus and capital are not now prominent features. The hori- 
zontal line of the abacus tends to disappear, while the capital 
is frequently retained only as a trifling ornament in the 
moulding, as at Bath Abbey, Cirencester, St. Mary’s Notting- 
ham, and Lowestoft ; sometimes capital and abacus disappear 
altogether, as at Sherborne Minster and Ormskirk (Lancs). 
In the parallel Flamboyant style in France this disappearance 
of the capital is still more common, the arch-mouldings 
generally dying away gradually into the column instead of 
being continued down it as in England. Typical examples of 
the French manner are Notre-Dame St.-L6 (Manche) and 
St.-Nicolas and St.-Nizier Troyes (Aube). In the Cornish 
churches of Fowey and Lostwithiel the arcades are without 
capitals and have a French look about them, the close con- 
nection of Cornwall with Brittany accounting for the appear- 
ance of some French features in its churches. 

The arches—both pier-arches and those of windows or 
doorways—tend to become flatter in the Perpendicular than 
in the earlier styles, and very commonly take the fowr-centred 
form, which is sometimes referred to as the Tudor arch, because 
it was regularly used under the Tudor sovereigns. The 
windows of the fine chancel at St. Mary’s Warwick and the 
east windows of Bebbington (Cheshire) and Beccles (Suffolk) 
have arches of this type. Occasionally the arches are straight- 
sided, as in the south transept at Aylesbury and the aisles at 
Haddenham (Bucks), the Lady Chapel of St. Mary Redcliffe 
Bristol and the south aisle at Presteign (Radnor), and in 
some churches late in the style windows occur with semi- 
circular or segmental heads, as at St. Nicholas Gloucester, 
Hope and Llanrwst (Denbigh), Bunbury and Malpas (Cheshire), 
while Wybunbury (Cheshire) has an arcade of round arches 
without capitals to the pillars. 

(3) Squareness of Form.—The square forms in window 
tracery and panelling gave to the style a tendency to enclose 
parts of the structure in rectangular frames. Doorways are 
thus very commonly inserted in a square-headed frame with 
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hood-mould, and the spandrels adorned with ornament charac- 
teristic of the style, as at Fotheringhay (Northants). Win- 
dows are sometimes similarly treated, the spandrels being 
pierced for glass, as in the east window at Bath Abbey, and a 
fairly large class of towers have their belfry-lights of kindred 
design.! 

(4) Ornament.—The characteristic panelling of the style 
has been already alluded to. Bands of quatrefoil panelling 
frequently occur, especially in parapets and in string-courses 
on towers. Statuary in niches frequently adorns exteriors, 
as at Northleach (Glos), and St. Mary’s Devizes, and especially 
towers, as in the beautiful examples at Isle Abbotts (Somerset) 
and St. Austell (Cornwall), where the niches retain their 
original figures. Carved imagery also played an important 
part in the internal adornment of churches. A reredos some- 
times consisted of tiers of statues, as at Ludlow. Brackets 
or canopied niches for images constantly occur; generally 
near an altar, or sometimes in a pillar, as at St. Peter’s 
Bristol. In the Cotswold district pedestals for images are 
sometimes placed in the window-splays, as at Upper Swell 
and Aldsworth. The windows on the north side of the nave 
at Bledington are thus treated throughout, with a finely 
carved canopy over each pedestal. In carved ornament 
architectural features in miniature play a prominent part. In 
Gothic ornament the spirit of the worker passed through 
three distinct phases. The Early English masons seem to 
have been endowed with a large measure of creative power 
akin to the divine, so that under their hands the very stones 
blossomed out, as it were, into foliage and flower after their 
kind. The craftsmen of the Decorated style chiefly copied 
their carved ornament from natural foliage, delighting in the 
forms created by God in the world round about them. Now, 
in the Perpendicular period we cannot fail to be struck with 
a further change. We find the masons and wood-carvers 
revelling in the architectural work of their own hands. Their 
screens, canopy work, stalls, pulpits, fonts, and parts of the 
fabric were adorned with miniature buttresses and pinnacles, 
with mimic vaults and diminutive battlements. In a few 
cases the fashion of adorning a wall surface with panelling and 
canopy-work led to the abandonment of the east window, the 
interior of the east wall being treated as an elaborate reredos.? 

1 See below, p. 182. 

2 College chapels, being often engaged with other buildings so that an 
east window was out of the question, specially invited this kind of treatment, 


and we have three fine examples of it at All Souls’, Magdalen, and New Col- 
leges, Oxford. 
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We have an example of this on a large scale at Christchurch 
(Hants), and in village churches at Notgrove and Cold Aston 
(Glos). 

The abundant use of heraldic ornament is also characteristic 
of the Perpendicular style. Quatrefoils in the panelling very 
often contain shields with armorial bearings or heraldic devices, 
and this is particularly the case in the spandrels of arches 
to doorways, more especially in East Anglia. With the ex- 
cessive elaboration and striving after effect, the signs of decay 
which so often marked the Perpendicular style, a more worldly 
spirit than before seems to have come over architecture, which 
at this time may be said to blazon forth— 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 


The Tudor emblems of the portcullis and the rose are con- 
tinually met with. At Lavenham (Suffolk) the magnificent 
tower is adorned with the mullet, the heraldic device of the 
builder, the Earl of Oxford. The interior of the noble tower 
of St. Sampson’s Cricklade, has many shields and badges—the 
arms of the Hungerfords and of Oxford University, the bear- 
and-ragged-staff crest of the Earls of Warwick, and the 
banners of the Dukes of Northumberland figuring amongst 
them. So much was ornament of the kind in vogue that a 
sort of spiritual heraldry arose and badges of the saints 
appear in church adornment, such as the cock or the crossed 
keys of St. Peter, the cockle-shell of St. James, or the grid- 
iron of St. Laurence ; while heraldic shields are often charged 
with the symbols of the Passion, or with religious emblems 
associated with the special devotions of the period, such as 
the Five Sacred Wounds or the Chalice and Host of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

A distinguishing feature of the style is a conventional four- 
leaved flower of rather square pattern, known as the Z'udor- 
flower. ‘This appears sometimes in mouldings, like the tooth- 
ornament and the ball-flower of the preceding periods, and 
sometimes occupies the centre of cusped quatrefoils, as fre- 
quently on fonts, and in the spandrels of the west doorway 
at Crewkerne (Som). 

(5) The Clerestory. —The development of stained glass 
not only led to an increase in the size of windows generally, 
but brought the clerestory into special ‘prominence. A new 
and lofty clerestory was often added in this period to an 


1 These are in the Cotswold district, where absence of an east window 


appears, as a localism, Other examples are Baunton, Brimpsfield, and 
Winstone. 
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earlier church, as at Leighton Buzzard (Beds). The splendid 
Perpendicular churches of East Anglia have long ranges of 
clerestory windows, so that there is greater surface of glass 
than of stone. At Southwold, Walberswick, and Blyth- 
burgh (Suffolk) and at St. Peter Mancroft Norwich there 
are as many as eighteen clerestory windows on each side, 
two to each bay of the nave ; and even this number is exceeded 
in the Bury St. Edmunds churches of St. James and St. Mary. 
Grand clerestories also occur at Chipping Norton (Oxon), 
Boston and Holbeach (Lines), St. Michael’s Coventry, and 
Cirencester and Northleach (Glos). In some of the churches 
in the Cotswold district or on its borders, as at Chipping 
Norton, Chipping Campden, Cirencester, and Northleach, a 
large traceried window is also inserted above the chancel- 
arch, as though the clerestory were returned at its east end. 
Windows also occur over the chancel-arch at Hook Norton 
(Oxon) and Eaton Bishop (Hereford). In a few cases clere- 
stories have been built on to aisle-less churches, so that the 
nave is lighted by two tiers of windows, as at Fillongley, 
Halford, and Ilmington (Warwick), Madingley (Cambs), and 
Sandiacre (Derby). In such examples the erection of aisles 
must doubtless have been contemplated. 


D. VAULTING 


The vaulted roofs of the Perpendicular style were much 
more complicated in detail than those of the earlier periods, 
through still further addition to the ribs. In the type known 
as the lierne? vault the main vaulting ribs are joined up at 
various angles by shorter connecting ribs, with carved bosses 
at the junctions, so that variety of panels or compartments 
is formed, and the general effect is that of an intricate and 
beautiful web of stone-work. Vaults of this class occur on 
a great scale at Winchester and Norwich Cathedrals and in 
the choir of Gloucester, but in parish churches they are used 
only for covering subsidiary parts of the structure, such as 
porches and the basements of towers. Amongst the fine 
porches with vaults of this type those at Northleach (Glos), 
Southwold (Suffolk), Worstead (Norfolk), and Long Sutton 
(Lines) may be specially mentioned ; while of tower vaults 
the one above the lantern stage of the central tower of St. 
Sampson’s Cricklade (Wilts) is amongst the very finest in 
the land. In the Perpendicular style, too, another and pecu- 
liarly English kind of vaulting, called from its form fan-tracery, 


1 From the old French lier, “ to bind,” 
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came into being. In this type there springs from each vault- 
ing-shaft a series of expanding ribs of uniform spacing and 
curvature, forming an inverted semicone, and the spaces 
between the ribs are panelled. This fan-vaultimg took its rise 
in the comparatively small but exquisitely beautiful example 
in the cloister at Gloucester Cathedral. It was used on the 
grandest scale at King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, and occurs 
also in great examples of vaulted main avenues at Bath 


LIERNE VAULT, ST, SAMPSON’S ORICKLADE, 


Abbey, St. George’s Windsor and Henry VII’s Chapel at 
Westminster Abbey. It is found also in subordinate parts of 
some parish churches, as over the Lane aisle at Cullompton 
(Devon), and the Dorset aisle at Ottery St. Mary in the same 
county. Ona smaller scale it is used in St. Catherine’s Chapel 
in Cirencester Church, the Wilcote Chapel at North Leigh 
(Oxon), and chantry chapels at All Saints’ Evesham and 
St. Mary’s Warwick. There are graceful examples besides in 
some porches, as at Burford (Oxon), Maids Moreton (Bucks), 
and Spalding (Lines), and it occurs in the tower of Highworth 
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(Wilts) and in several Somerset towers, as at Axbridge and 
Wrington. 

In a few vaults of this period the spandrels between the 
vaulting-ribs that spring from the walls are left open and 
unfilled with masonry, producing a skeleton-vault, as in the 
choir of St. Mary’s Warwick, and in a small chapel in Bristol 
Cathedral, the second of these being of earlier date and. be- 
longing to the fourteenth century." 


E. Woopwork 


(1) Roofs.—About the wood-work of the Perpendicular 
style there is a special excellence, and this appears chiefly in 
roofs and. screens, canopied. stalls in choirs, and benches or 
bench-ends in the naves of our churches. 

The most magnificent roofs that this or indeed any country 
can show are of this style. Panelled roofs of low pitch are 
frequent, and of this kind there are good specimens at Burwell 
(Cambs) and Billingshurst (Sussex). The tie-beam roof is 
also common, and of this type there are two specially fine 
examples in Somerset at Martock and St. Cuthbert’s Wells. 
The eastern counties exhibit an unrivalled series of hammer- 
beam and double-hammer beam roofs in their great fifteenth- 
century churches, of which the finest instances occur at Great 
Bromley (Essex), St. Wendreda’s March (Cambs), Knapton, 
Swaffham, and Wymondham (Norfolk), and Bacton and 
Woolpit (Suffolk). Complex forms of roof of great beauty 
are found at Mildenhall (Suffolk) and Bere Regis (Dorset), 
the latter erected by Cardinal Morton in the reign of Henry VII, 
and haying its bosses and tracery resplendent with gold and 
colour. It was usual to adorn the centres of tie-beams and 
the ends of hammer-beams with figures of angels with out- 
spread wings, and when these figures occupy every vantage- 
point, as in the roof of St. Wendreda’s March, the worshipper 
must indeed have felt that his praises were joined with those 
of “angels and archangels and all the company of heaven.” 

(2) Sereenwork.—The screen-work of the period is seen 
at its best in our rood-screens, most of which have come down 
to us from the fifteenth century. Of earlier screen-work there 
is comparatively little. Compton (Surrey) has a most inter- 
esting Norman railing separating its upper chancel from the 


1 There is a beautiful skeleton-vault on a small scale in the entrance through 
the rood-sereen into the choir of St. David’s Cathedral. This is one of 
several features in details of Pembrokeshire architecture which connect that 
district particularly with Bristol. 
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nave, Stanton Harcourt (Oxon) has a chancel screen of the 
Early English style ; and there are, here and there, examples 
of Decorated screens; Sussex has two interesting ones, at 
Playden (on the north side of the chancel) and at West Thorney 
(now moved to near the west end), both having tracery with 
somewhat of a Flamboyant flavour, which may be accounted 
for by the easy communication with France. But our great 
rood-screens, commonly with a loft above to which access 
was gained by a stone staircase in the thickness of the wall, 
belong to the Perpendicular style. Devonshire has a won- 
derful series of these in its churches, stretching across all three 
avenues of nave and aisles, and the Cornish rood-screens, 
many of which now exist only in fragments, were akin to 
them. The screens at Berry Pomeroy, Bovey Tracey, Dart- 
mouth, Harberton, and Staverton (Devon), St. Ewe and 
St. Mawgan-in-Pyder (Cornwall) may be cited as splendid 
and typical examples. East Anglia is almost equally rich in 
chancel-screens, as those of Worstead, Trunch, and Ranworth 
(Norfolk), Woolpit, Bramfield (Suffolk), and above all South- 
wold with its beautiful colouring and gesso-work, testify. 
Somerset has grand screens at Dunster, Queen Camel, Trull, 
and Banwell. Charlton-on-Otmoor (Oxon) has a fine rood- 
screen with the original colouring and gilding and an annually 
renewed cross of evergreens. Herefordshire has a good many 
ancient screens, including one of exceptional loftiness and 
beauty at Aymestry, and two which though small in scale 
have unusually intricate carved patterns in the little churches 
of Foy and Llandinabo. Monmouthshire has ornate examples 
at Usk and Llangwm. Yorkshire possesses screens of excel- 
lent workmanship at St. Mary’s Beverley, Holy Trinity Hull, 
Flamborough, Hemingbrough, Welwick, and Winestead, 
besides the earlier Decorated screen at Patrington. Examples 
are so numerous that it is impossible to give a full list here, 
but it should be mentioned that ornate screens, mostly late 
in the style, still remain in some Welsh churches, as at Con- 
way and Llanengan (Carnarvon), Llanrwst (Denbigh), Llane- 
gryn (Merioneth), Montgomery and Llanwnog (Montgom), 
Lianelieu and Patricio (Brecon), Old Radnor and Llananno 
(Radnor). Stone rood-screens are not very common in 
parochial churches. One of the Early English style occurs at 
Ilkley (Yorks) and one of the Decorated style at Welsh Newton 


1 The rood-loft staircase remains in a very large number of churches where 
the screen itself has been destroyed by Puritan fanatics or by mistaken 
restorers of the nineteenth century. Garway (Hereford) is exceptional in 
having its stone rood-loft staircase open to the chancel. 
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(Hereford). There are later examples at Berkeley (Glos), 
Totnes (Devon), Broughton (Oxon), Awliscombe and Culm- 
stock (Devon), Cerne Abbas (Dorset), Bottisham and Harlton 
(Cambs), Compton Bassett and Yatton Keynell (Wilts). The 
last is a specially fine piece of work and is said to have been 
brought from Stanley Abbey. An effect akin to that of a 
stone rood-screen is imparted to the two Essex churches of 
Great Bardfield and Stebbing by the filling-in of the chancel 
arch with tracery in stone after the manner of an unglazed 
window, with the Rood in the centre. Besides the rood- 
screen, ornate work of a similar kind often separates the choir 
from its aisles, or is used to enclose a chapel at the east end 
of an aisle. Such screens are known as parclose screens. 
Long Melford (Suffolk) retains its parclose screens, and Den- 
nington and Lavenham in the same county have very fine 
screens of this kind to their chapels. Sometimes screens 
of this kind are of stone, as at St. Mary-de-Crypt, Gloucester, 
between the choir and its aisles, and—a very ornate example 
—-the screen to a chapel on the south side at Paignton (Devon). 
At Chelmsford the choir has a large semicircular arch between 
it and the north aisle which is very curiously treated. It is 
subdivided into two pointed arches with a central pillar, and 
the space between these arches and the enclosing semicircular 
one is filled in with Perpendicular tracery of rigid lines. There 
is an identical arrangement on the south side of the chancel 
at Ware (Herts), and a very similar one serves as a screen for 
the chantry chapel to the north of the choir at Luton (Beds). 

(3) Other Woodwork.—Of other woodwork of the period 
the choir-stalls of large churches are sometimes very magnifi- 
cent, as at Ludlow (Salop), Boston (Lincs), Nantwich (Cheshire), 
and All Saints’ Hereford. In the last two cases the stalls 
have graceful and delicately carved canopies, analogous to 
cathedral stalls such as those of Lincoln and Chester. Stall 
work carved in stone is rare, but Walpole St. Peter (Norfolk) 
has ranges of simple design and well executed on the north 
and south sides. 

The pulpits of the period are in the great majority of cases 
of wood, and in the character of their work resemble the 
famous rood-screens with which they are contemporary and 
in connection with which they are found. The finest examples 
are accordingly found in Kast Anglia and in the West Country. 
Amongst the best are those at South Burlingham, Hun- 
stanton, Snettisham, and Burnham Norton (Norfolk)—the 
last having beautifully painted panels—Kewstoke, Pilton, 
Nailsea, and Wrington (Somerset), Berry Pomeroy, Chittle- 
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hampton, Harberton, South Molton, and Kenton (Devon)— 
the last a fine painted example. But of coloured woodwork 
there is no more graceful and splendid example than the rood- 
screen and accompanying pulpit with tall spire-like canopy 
at Edlesborough (Bucks). Stone pulpits are comparatively 
rare, but there are good ones at Cheddar (Somerset), Totnes 
(Devon)—matching the stone rood-screen—and a local group 
of graceful design in the Cotswold country where easily worked 
stone was plentiful. These Cotswold stone -pulpits are found 
at Cirencester, Northleach, Ampney Crucis, Chedworth Coles- 
borne, Coln Rogers, Cowley, Elkstone, Naunton, North 
Cerney, Turkdean, and Winson. Stone sedilia are sometimes 
very beautiful as at Maids Moreton (Bucks) and Woodnes- 
borough (Kent). 

In this period, too, provision was made for the congrega- 
tion by fitting many churches with beautifully carved benches. 
Excellent work of this kind is found at Bacton, Fornham 
St. Martin, Mendlesham, Ufford, and Woolpit (Suffolk). But 
it is in Cornwall that carved pews of the later fifteenth century 
attain their greatest magnificence. Most churches in the 
county have some remains of these, but in rather more than 
a dozen a whole series of carved benches remains and is still 
in use, as at Altarnun, Bodmin, St. Columb Major, St. Keverne, 
Kilkhampton, Laneast, Launcells, St. Mawgan-in-Pyder, 
St. Mullion, Poughill, Stratton, St. Teath, and St. Winnow. 

The beautiful and characteristic font-covers of the Perpen- 
dicular style are referred to below in connection with fonts. 


EF. CHANTRIES 


From the later half of the fourteenth century onwards an 
important influence was exercised upon the internal arrange- 
ment of churches, and sometimes upon their plan by the 
growth of Guilds and Chantries. Guilds were voluntary 
associations formed for the common welfare of their members, 
and for the regulation of their particular craft or trade. The 
guild chapel was generally some portion of the parish church. 
Thus the Guild of St. Mary at Tideswell (Derby), founded in 
1384, used the north transept of the parish church, and at 
Ludlow (Salop) the north transept served as the Fletchers’ 
(i.e. arrowmakers’) chapel. Some churches housed many 
guilds: at Swaffham (Norfolk), for example, there were as 
many as seven guild altars in the church belonging to the 
Societies of the Ascension, St. Nicholas, St. Peter, St. Helen, 
St. John Baptist, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and the Holy 
Trinity. At Chelmsford there were three guild chapels—of 
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St. John, of Corpus Christi, and of our Lady. St Michael’s 
and Holy Trinity at Coventry are other examples of large 
churches with a great number of guild chapels. 

In early times a Requiem Mass formed the principal part 
of the Christian burial rite. As time went on the practice 
grew of providing Masses on behalf of the deceased at times 
when they were specially borne in mind, e.g. at monthly 
intervals and on the anniversary of the death—the month’s 
mind and the year’s mind, as they were called. From the 
thirteenth century onwards Masses celebrated daily for a 
period of thirty days after a burial were known as T'rentals, 
Then from about the middle of the fourteenth century the 
custom rapidly grew of founding altars in churches that 
Masses might be daily sung for the repose of a soul, and such 
foundations were known as Chantries. They were founded 
sometimes for more than one priest, in some instances for a 
college of priests, and to such chantry-priests were frequently 
assigned other duties besides the singing of Masses. In the 
deeds of foundation we almost invariably find a direction 
that the chantry-priests are to be present at the Offices of the 
Hours in choir, and it was understood that they should assist 
the parish priest in hearing confessions. At St. Mary’s Maldon 
and at Little Bentley (Essex) the foundation deeds require 
that they shall help the parish priest in the cure of souls, 
From the passing of the Statute of Mortmain (1279), which 
checked the passing of landed property into the hands of 
monastic corporations, licences for the foundation of chantries 
begin to appear on the Patent Rolls, and a large number were 
founded in the reign of Edward II. After the beginning of 
the fifteenth century very few religious houses were founded, 
but the munificence of benefactors was turned more and more 
to the founding of chantries. Wealthy persons frequently 
left an endowment for a Mass to be sung daily in perpetuity 
on their own behalf, and that of their family, “and of all 
Christian souls.” 

Sometimes a separate church would be founded for such 
purpose, as in the case of St. John Baptist Coventry, a founda- 
tion (1350) of Queen Isabella, widow of Edward II, in expia- 
tion of the murder of her husband. The foundation was 
attached to the Guild of St. John Baptist and incorporated 
by Royal licence, the same church afterwards receiving addi- 
tional benefactions from the Black Prince. More often, 
however, chantry chapels were set up within existing churches. 
In our cathedrals and minsters the chantries are often little 
island chapels, separate little altars set up between pillars of 
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the main fabric and screened round. Winchester Cathedral 
has many of these : Wykeham’s and Edington’s chantries are 
on the south of the nave, Fox’s and Gardiner’s stand north 
and south of the choir, while Beaufort’s and- Waynflete’s are 
north and south of the retro-choir. The beautiful enclosed 
chantries in the bays of the choir at Tewkesbury are well- 
known examples, and a similar chantry chapel with finely 
carved stone screen stands between two piers on the south 
side of the choir of Boxgrove (Sussex)—the De la Warr chantry. 

Occasionally we meet with examples of the kind in parochial 
churches, such as the chantries of Thomas Meryng (1500) and 
Robert Markham (1505), which are placed north and south of 
the choir at Newark-on-Trent. There is another instance at 
Burford (Oxon), where St. Peter’s Chapel, screened round with 
wood, stands in the east bay of the north arcade of the nave. 
A different method of providing a chantry chapel was by 
screening off the east end of an aisle, or less commonly part of 
a transept, for the purpose. The grandest examples of this 
arrangement are found at Ely Cathedral, where the chantries 
of Bishop Alcock and Bishop West, enclosed within most 
elaborate stone screens, occupy the east ends of the choir aisles. 
An analogous position was by far the commonest one for 
chantries in our parish churches. The east end of the south 
aisle forms the Oxenbridge chapel at Brede (Sussex), and the 
Morton chantry at Bosbury (Hereford) is similarly placed. 
Dennington and Lavenham (Suffolk) have chantries with 
beautifully carved screens of wood at the east end of both 
north and south aisles. Barnburgh and Darton (Yorks) also 
have good examples of screened chantry chapels at the end 
of aisles. At Isleham (Cambs) the south transept did duty 
asachantry. In not a few cases, however, a new building was 
added to the church for the purpose, thus enlarging the plan. 
A favourite position for such additional chapel was on the 
south side of the choir. This is the place occupied by the 
Petre chapel at Ingatestone, the Tyrrell chapel at East Horndon 
(Essex), and the Harcourts’ chantry at Stanton Harcourt 
(Oxon), as well as the famous Beauchamp chapel at St. Mary’s 
Warwick. The last two are beautiful examples of the Per- 
pendicular style and prominent features in the external aspect 
of the church. A much less common position for such an 
additional chapel is immediately to the east of the porch. 
Instances of this arrangement occur at Sherburn-in-Elmet 
(Yorks), Kewstoke (Somerset), Clare (Suffolk), St. Botolph’s 
Cambridge, and Kingsland (Hereford)—the last a very curious 
example. At Solihull (Warwick) there is a two-storied building 
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to the north of the chancel, the chapel of St. Alphege having 
been built (c. 1300) by William de Odingselles above a chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Another example of unusual 
position is at Lapworth (Warwick), where a chapel has been 
built upon open arches against the west end of the church. 
The occasional enlargement of the chancel owing to a chantry 
foundation has already been referred to.! 


G. PorcHES 


Of parts of churches in the Perpendicular style none were 
more splendid than the porches. That these are now much 
larger than in the preceding styles, and very commonly are of 
two stories with a chamber above the vault, is one of the many 
indications of the close connection of the church with the 
common life of the people in the fifteenth century. For these 
great porches not only served liturgical ends, as in earlier times, 
being places of penance, and being used for the performance 
of parts of the rites of Baptism and Holy Matrimony, but in 
the later Middle Ages they were increasingly used for secular 
purposes. The upper chamber was used for the administration 
of justice, and sometimes was the treasury or muniment-room 
of the parish, occasionally also serving as an armoury. In 
the lower part parishioners frequently met for business trans- 
actions, and stalls were set up in them on the occasion of the 
local fair. The fifteenth-century porches of Hast Anglia are 
especially famous. Amongst the best of them may be 
mentioned those at Ardleigh and Thaxted (Essex), Beccles, 
Southwold, and Woolpit (Suffolk), Cley-next-the-Sea, St. 
Nicholas King’s Lynn, Sall, Terrington St. Clement and 
Walpole-St. Peter (Norfolk). At Woolpit, Blythburgh, 
and Cley-next-the-Sea occurs an unusual and very beautiful 
pierced parapet of quatrefoils within circles with cusped 
finials, which at Blythborough not only adorns the porch but 
also runs round the church. Some finely designed porches in 
the same district have no upper chamber, as at Long Melford, 
Lavenham, and Boxford (Suffolk). At Yatton is one of the 
best Somerset porches. Gloucestershire has the most beautiful 
porch of the period at Northleach, and at Cirencester is the 

1 See above, p. 144. 

2 The accounts of St. Laurence’s, Reading, have this entry in the year 
1499: ‘‘It. Rec. at the Fayer for a standing in the church porch iiijd.”” It 
will be remembered that even the naves of some churches were later simi- 
larly used, The nave of old St. Paul’s, known as Paul’s Walk, became the 
bazaar and fashionable promenade of London in post-Reformation days. 


The naves of some of the old Scottish cathedrals, now in Presbyterian hands, 
are similarly used for stalls in our own day, as at Glasgow. 
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largest in the land. It stands on the south side of the church, 
which it nearly hides, but it is almost detached, so that it 
obscures very little light. There are three stages, of which the 
two upper ones, each having a range of three oriel windows, 
have been converted into one chamber by the removal of the 
intermediate floor, and used since 1671 as the Town Hall. 
Porches of towering height occur at Burford (Oxon) and 
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Bruton (Somerset). Of the fine brick and wooden porches of 
the period mention has already been made.! 

Some entrance doorways of the style have hanging fringes of 
tracery, as at St. Stephen’s Bristol and Holbeach (Lincs). A 
group of Cornish churches is remarkable for a curious local 
variety of outer doorway to the porch, which has a round, 
or only slightly pointed arch, panelled shafts at the side, 
and open tracery in the head of the arch. All the members 
of the group except the first have panelled shafts, viz. St. 
Austell, St. Breage, St. Budock, St. Gorran, Gunwalloe, St. 
Just-in-Roseland, Lelant, St. Mullion, St. Mylor, Ruan Major 
and St. Sithney. The arches are rounded, except three which 


1 See p. 72, 
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are pointed, St. Breage, St. Mullion, and Ruan Major. St. 
Mylor and St. Austell alone retain the pierced tracery in the 
head of the doorway, but broken remains of similar tracery 
are plainly to be seen at St. Budock and St. Just-in-Roseland. 


H. Towers 


(1) The Typical Battlemented and Pinnacled Tower.— 
So far as the structure of the church fabric is concerned it is in 
its towers that the Perpendicular style most of all excels. 
The common finish to towers consists of a parapet, usually 
battlemented and with pinnacles at the angles. The square 
tower thus finished with a crown of parapet and pinnacles is 
a very noble feature of Gothic architecture, and one that 
is peculiarly English. The use of the battlement, which is 
properly a feature of military architecture, as an ornamental 
finish is confined to English church architecture. In France 
it was never thus used, but appears only in fortified churches, 
or churches of a local type influenced by military architecture. 
Thus battlements occur in’ French church architecture chiefly 
in the south near the Pyrénées border. The instances are in 
the towers at Elne, St.-Martin-de-Canigou, Tarascon-sur- 
Ariége, St.-Lizier-de-Couserans, St.-Girons, Entrevaux, Tayac, 
and Clermont-l’Hérault, At Agde and Les Saintves-Maries on 
the Mediterranean coast the side-walls of the church are battle- 
mented ; at Narbonne Cathedral the flying-arches round the 
apse and turrets on the towers ; at Fréjus and Vénerque and 
in a desecrated church at Narbonne (now used as a museum) 
the apse ; at Béziers and Quintenas the west front; at St.- 
Nazaire Carcassonne and the Eglise du Taur Toulouse the 
west screen-tower ; and at Albi the turrets of the portal. At 
Luz-St.-Sauveur the Templars’ church is battlemented and 
strongly fortified. St.-Victor Marseilles (1350) has its towers 
and walls battlemented because of inroads of the Saracens. 
Outside this south-west district other examples in France are 
the facades of Cuneault (Maine-et-Loire), Candes (Indre-et- 
Loire), and the tower of Royat (Puy-de-Dome). On the 
Biscay coast the battlement occurs at Esnandes and Courgon 
(Charente-Inférieure), and on the Calvados coast at Luc and 
Hermanville. The only case of the use of the battlement in a 
French church as a purely ornamental feature is in the tower 
of St.-Jacques Dieppe, and its occurrence there is probably 
due to English influence. No doubt in our English towers the 
battlement at first had its proper use, for in early times the 
church tower often served as a fortress or place of refuge. 
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Near the Scottish border are a good many examples of fortified 
towers, as at Great Salkeld (Cumb), Ancroft and Long 
Houghton (Northumb), and Bedale (Yorks); and many 
of the South Wales towers—like the sentinél-line upon the 
Cardiganshire coast—were evidently intended in a literal 
sense for a strong tower against the enemy. In an otherwise 
towerless district there is a line of massive towers extending 
from Llanbadarn-Fawr in North Cardiganshire through Llan- 
fihangel-y-Creuddyn, Llanilar, Llanrhystyd, Llansantffraed, 
Llanddewi Aberarth, Llanarth, Verwick, and Cardigan to 


TOWER AT NEWTON NOTTAGE (GLAM). 


Cilgerran, Nevern, Newport, and Llanrian in Pembrokeshire. 
The generality of the towers of Carmarthenshire and Glamorgan 
testify in their general appearance, as well as in the details of 
their battlements and narrow loophole-like windows, to the 
use which their builders had in view for them in a country 
disturbed by internal feuds or exposed to raids from the sea. 
Newton Nottage on the Glamorgan coast has an exceptionally 
interesting fortified tower. It is battlemented and has no 
belfry-window, the upper stories being lighted only by narrow 
slits, widely splayed in the interior. High up on its east 
face it retains the row of projecting stone brackets upon which 
rested the wooden hoarding or covered gallery which com- 
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manded the body of the church, and from which the defenders, 
themselves under cover, could discharge their arrows against 
an attacking force. The wooden structure has long since 
perished, but the doorway which gave access to it remains. An 
analogous example of wooden hourdes for purposes of defence 
may still be seen in situ at the fortified church of the Templars 
at Luz-St.-Sauveur in the south of France. Many of our towers 
being thus built for defence, the battlement served its proper 
military purpose, but as generally used in the Perpendicular 
period it is retained as an ornamental feature some time after 
its proper use has passed away. 

The military purpose just referred to was not the only 
secular purpose for which church towers were sometimes built. 
At Dundry (Somerset) is a remarkable instance of a tower 
designed for a landmark to navigators of the Bristol Channel. 
It was built by the Merchant Adventurers of Bristol and 
bears the date 1482 on one of its stones. Besides being itself 
lofty, it occupies the summit of a very high hill. At Paull 
near Penzance and at Cromer (Norfolk) are massive towers 
overlooking a wide expanse of sea, and serving to point the way 
to sailors. The lofty towers of Walcot, Happisburgh, and 
Winterton on the Norfolk coast near Yarmouth were probably 
also intended as beacons. In these cases the towers stand in 
a commanding position, but in the Fens of South Lincolnshire 
there is no natural elevation upon which to plant a beacon ; 
hence the men of Boston raised their famous Stump to the 
unusual height for a parish church tower, of 268 feet, in order 
that it might serve to guide wayfarers over the trackless fen, 
and, being visible far out at sea, act also asa mark to mariners 
sailing over Lynn Deeps. Blakeney church, on rising ground 
overlooking the mud-flats on the north coast of Norfolk, has 
besides the usual west tower a second tower at the north-east 
angle of the building. This is talland slender in its proportions 
and is known as the Lantern because it was intended as a guide 
for vessels entering the harbour below. A lantern for the 
guidance of mariners also surmounts the turret of the rood- 
loft staircase at Minehead on the Somerset coast. Alnwick 
church (Northumb) has besides its west tower a look-out 
and beacon turret at the south-east angle that must often 
have served a very practical purpose in the old days of Border 
warfare. Not only near the coast or on a land frontier were 
beacons thus built, but it is probable that the towers of some 
inland churches owe their great height to the intention that they 
should serve as marks for travellers. Thus it is said that the 
tall spire of St. Michael’s Coventry, inferior in height only to 
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those of Salisbury and Norwich, was intended to guide travellers 
over the forests which in old time covered that part of England. 
At Weldon (Northants) the tower bears an octagonal lantern 
of wood 15 feet by 5 feet. This lantern is-about 200 years 
old and replaced a spire ; it is glazed on every side and contains 
a hanging chandelier for eight lights, besides sconces round 
the walls for sixteen more lights. It was formerly used as a 
beacon to guide travellers through Rockingham forest, but is 
now illuminated only on special occasions, such as Christmas 
and New Year’s Eve. 

Usually a Perpendicular tower has four pinnacles, one at 
each angle, but an effect of richness was often attained by 
adding intermediate and subordinate pinnacles, as at Melton 
Mowbray, Ludlow, and the very fine central tower at Potterne 
(Wilts). Sometimes several pinnacles were grouped at the 
angles, as at Ilminster (Somerset), Chittlehampton (Devon), 
St. Ive and St. Probus (Cornwall), and in some of the later 
examples a beautiful crown of sixteen pinnacles was formed by 
inserting as many as three between each angle pinnacle, as 
at Gresford (Denbigh). 

The typical pinnacled square tower occurs almost every- 
where in the land. It is not confined to any one class of 
churches, but the village, the town, and the cathedral city 
alike boast it as their chief ornament. It appears in every 
degree of ornamental character, from comparative plainness 
to exceeding gorgeousness, and was in general use from the 
close of the Decorated period until the revived Classical 
architecture prevailed over the decaying Gothic style. It 
survived the inroads of the Renaissance, for post-Reformation 
towers were sometimes in their outline and general design 
true to the Gothic tradition, as in Wren’s well-known towers 
of St. Mary Aldermary and St. Michael Cornhill in the city of 
London, and in the noble tower of St. Mary’s Warwick, where 
the general conception of a Perpendicular tower is worked out 
in Classicalised detail. It even lingered on into the dulness of 
the Hanoverian period, for attached to an eighteenth-century 
church that is devoid of architectural features we not in- 
frequently find a tower that preserves the traditional and 
familiar outline, though with the substitution of a balustrade 
for a battlement, and with urns instead of angle pinnacles. 

(2) Towers with Octagonal Upper Story.—A central 
octagon upon a square base, or a small octagonal upper story 
to a western square tower, is not uncommon in this style. 
An octagonal story makes a very effective finish to a tower, 
and the effect is ornate since the octagon, as well as the square 
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tower on which it stands, commonly has its crown of battlement 
and pinnacles and is often connected with the corner pinnacles 
of the tower by flying-buttresses. This is the form of the most 
beautiful of all Gothic towers, that of St.-Ouen at Rouen ; 
and some other Flamboyant towers of the very first class are 
crowned with a small octagon story, as at Rugles (Eure) and 
the church of the Madeleine at Verneuil in the same Depart- 
ment of France. Boston Stump, our tallest English tower, 
shows a fine example of this method of treatment, and other 
good instances occur—also in west towers—at Lowick and 
Fotheringhay (Northants). Colyton (Devon) has a splendid 


ST. MARY’S STAFFORD. 


central tower of this class, and All Saints Pavement in York 
has a striking octagonallantern. St. Mary’s Stafford is another 
example; the octagon in this case is small in scale for the 
church, but a very good effect is imparted by the unusually 
large pinnacles which flank it at the angles of its broad square 
base. Tong (Salop)—a church of the Perpendicular style 
throughout—also has a central octagon rising from a square base, 
but the whole is simpler and plainer in design than the central 
feature of St. Mary’s Stafford. The octagon at Tong is crowned 
by a stone spire, and this combination of square tower, octagon 
and spire? is found in some fine steeples belonging to this 
period, as in the great example of St. Michael’s Coventry, and 


1 See above, pp. 147-8. 
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on a smaller scale at Nassington (Northants). Irthlingborough 
is another Northamptonshire tower which has its upper part 
octagonal. But in this the octagon is of very much less 
diameter than the square tower, and there are no pinnacles or 
flying-buttresses to mask the transition from the one form to 
the other, so that the steeple as a whole lacks unity, and the 
octagon seems to be merely imposed upon the tower and does 
not grow out of it as a natural and appropriate finish. The 
octagonal form is used also for the upper stages of the towers 
of the two churches that stand in the same churchyard at 
Swaffham Prior (Cambs). St. Cyriac’s has a lofty octagon 
upon a square base, and at St. Mary’s a sixteen-sided stage 1 
is superimposed upon the octagon. Sutton (Cambs) is 
peculiar in having two small octagons, unpierced by lights, 
in receding stages upon its lofty square tower. An effect akin 
to that of a superimposed octagon is given by the strange 
arrangement at Cartmel (Lancs), where the upper story of 
the square central tower is another square stage of smaller 
dimensions and set diagonally.’ 

(3) Somerset Towers.—In reviewing Perpendicular towers 
it is convenient to consider them in local groups, and of these 
the Somerset group claims first attention, because on account of 
their magnificent conception and their variety of design in 
detail students of architecture agree in placing them first 
amongst structures of their kind... In the group are included 
kindred towers in Gloucestershire and even across the Bristol 
Channel. The excellence of the towers of the district is 
accounted for partly by geological conditions, there being 
abundance of durable and easily worked stone obtainable. 
But it is also to be accounted for by the influence and in some 
cases at least the active assistance of the famous abbey at 
Glastonbury. This is evidenced at St. Mary Magdalene 
Taunton, where on the transoms of the two upper series of 
windows in the tower are sculptured angels bearing shields 
with the letters R B, the initials of Richard Bere, installed 
Abbot of Glastonbury in 1493. A tradition attributes the 
erection of so many splendid towers in this district to the 
initiative of King Henry VII, in consideration of the support 
rendered him by the people of Somerset in his contest with the 
House of York. But this cannot be accepted save as a very 


1 A tower with more than eight sides is extremely rare; but there is 
another example with sixteen sides, viz. the central lantern-tower of the 
collegiate church at Toro in Spain, 

2 The central steeple at Amagne (Ardennes), France, is designed on the 
same principle and crowned with a slender spire. 
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partial explanation, because many of the towers in question 
are without doubt earlier than the reign of that king. 

The towers of this group are marked by certain general charac- 
teristics. The parapets instead of being simple battlements are 
often of open tracery. This is sometimes geometrical in form, as 
at Cheddar, Winscombe, Shepton Mallet, and Huish Episcopi. 
Or the usual Perpendicular panelling, instead of being blind, 
is pierced in the battlement so as to form a traceried parapet.1 
Gloucester Cathedral seems to have set this fashion, and it is 
followed at St. Mary Magdalene Taunton, Dundry (Somerset), 
Dursley and Thornbury (Glos), and St. Stephen’s Bristol. 
When the battlement is thus formed of open tracery, the corner 
pinnacles are sometimes also pierced, so as to become traceried 
cages, and at the angles extra slender pinnacles are bracketed 
out, resting on corbels and connected with the main pinnacles 
by miniature flying-buttresses. A very ornate crown to the 
tower is thus obtained, but it seems to overweight the structure, 
and gives to the pinnacles the awkward look of standing upon 
a tray. Instances of this method of treatment are St. Mary 
Magdalene Taunton, Dundry, Chewton Mendip, St. John’s 
Glastonbury, and Huish Episcopi (Somerset), Dursley and 
Thornbury (Glos), St. Stephen’s Bristol, and St. John’s Cardiff. 
Canopied niches with statuary are specially common in towers 
of this district, as at Isle Abbotts, Kingsbury Episcopi, and 
Huish Episcopi. Another feature is that pierced tracery in 
stone, usually in quatrefoil forms, often takes the place of the 
usual louvre-boards in belfry-windows, as at St. Mary Magdalene 
Taunton, North Petherton, Isle Abbotts, Huish Episcopi, 
Ilminster, and St. John’s Cardiff. 

Apart from these general characteristics, the design of 
Somerset towers is much varied, and many attempts have been 
made to classify them. They may be best grouped as follows : 

(a) VeRtTicAL Group.—In this the vertical lines of the 
belfry-stage are carried down the tower, after the manner of 
the west towers of Wells Cathedral, which probably suggested 
the fashion. The members of this splendid group are St. 
Cuthbert’s Wells, Batcombe, Evercreech, and Wrington. 

(6) HorizontaL GRroup.—Distinguished by the marking off 
of the several stages of the tower with pronounced bands of 
panelled tracery, as at St. Mary Magdalene Taunton, Curry 
Rivel, and Huish Episcopi. 

(c) BLIND-TRACERIED GRouP.—In these towers the belfry 

1 In the parallel French style the parapet of open tracery, with charac- 
teristic Flamboyant patterns, is used to the exclusion of other forms of 
finish, 
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window is flanked by traceried panels of similar design, but 
unpierced, as at Cheddar, Axbridge, Banwell, Winscombe, 
and Weston Zoyland. In towers of this class the stair-turret 
is often a prominent and graceful feature of the design, being 
carried up above the parapet and finished with a large pinnacle, 
as at Cheddar, Winscombe, and Shepton Mallet. 

(d) SQUARE-PANELLED Grovup.—In this group the belfry- 
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lights are occasional openings in a scheme of rectangular 
panelling, as in the central towers of Wells Cathedral and Bath 
Abbey. Ilminster is a good example of this type, which 
became a favourite one in North Wilts, examples occurring 
at Melksham, Grittleton, West Kington, Burton, Yatton 
Keynell, and Westwood. 

(e) GROUP AKIN TO DEVONSHIRE TowERS.—In West Somer- 
set a good many towers partake of the Devonshire character. 
They have battlements instead of a pierced parapet, and the 
stair-turret is prominent, sometimes occupying the centre of the 
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north or south side, in the Devonshire manner, as at Wellington, 
Bradford-on-Tone, and West Buckland. These towers differ 
from other Somerset groups in their fenestration: in this 
again they resemble Devonshire examples, the belfry-lights 
being comparatively insignificant. Wellington is the best 
tower of this class. Other examples are at Norton Fitzwarren, 
Minehead, Kingsdon, West Monkton, Cannington, Bradford- 
on-Tone, and West Buckland. 

The Dorset towers are in some respects akin to those of 
Somerset, and especially fine are those at Beaminster, East 
Fordington Dorchester, and Piddletrenthide. Across the 
Bristol Channel, too, some towers are far superior to any local 
type and partake of the Somerset character ; such as those 
of St. John’s Cardiff, St. Bride’s Wentloog, Peterstone on 
Wentloog Level, and Mathern. A small group in North Wales 
near the English border may be referred to the same class— 
these are the very fine examples at Gresford and Wrexham 
(Denbigh), Northop and Mold (Flint). 

(4) Gloucestershire Towers.—After Somerset, Gloucester- 
shire is the most important tower county of this period. 
Some of the earlier examples are of Somerset character, as at 
Bitton, Westerleigh, and Yate. Gloucester Cathedral tower 
(1450-7) set a pattern which exercised a wide influence. Its 
pierced parapet and pinnacles were imitated at Thornbury, 
Dursley, and St. Stephen’s Bristol, and some notable Somerset 
towers followed its model, as Chewton Mendip, St. John’s 
Glastonbury, Dundry, and St. Mary Magdalene Taunton. The 
stage below the belfry-lights is sometimes panelled, as at 
Cirencester and Chipping Campden, and Gloucestershire 
influence is evident in the elaborately panelled towers of 
Malvern and Evesham. Northleach tower, of simpler design 
and of solemn aspect through lacking its pinnacles, is one of 
the very best in the county. Colerne (North Wilts) has a 
good tower, in its belfry stage akin to a Somerset type, but 
panelled in the stage below in the Gloucestershire manner. 

(5) East Anglian Towers.—East Anglia was another 
great tower-building district in the Perpendicular period. 
Norfolk and Suffolk have many bold and massive towers of 
flint with some good features of design, and ornamented— 
especially on the parapet, buttresses, and plinth—with the 
beautiful flush-work of the district. Like the Somerset 
towers, they are in the great majority of cases west towers, 
and a richly adorned west door often forms an important 
feature of their ground-story. There is thus a tendency to 
impart a fagade-like effect at the west end, as at Southwold 
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(Suffolk). Several fine towers in this part of the country are 
unfinished and terminate in an abrupt horizontal line, the 
parapet and pinnacles, which they were doubtless designed to 
bear, having never been added. This accidental incomplete- 
ness, nevertheless, helps to give to some of the towers their 
air of solemn majesty, as at Wymondham (central and west 
tower), East Dereham (central and detached tower) in Norfolk, 
and at Southwold, Lavenham, and Beccles (Suffolk). 

The chief local peculiarities of design may be here briefly 
summarised : 

(a) Pinnacles are frequently omitted from the battlemented 
parapet, and the buttresses often die off into the tower some 
distance below the parapet. Both these features commonly 
occur in one tower. Examples are St. Giles’s Norwich, St.. 
Mary’s Thetford, Hunstanton, Overstrand, and Wells-next- 
the-Sea (Norfolk), Covehithe, Hintlesham, Pettistree, Stow- 
market, and Thorndon (Suffolk). Even where pinnacles occur 
they are often undeveloped and insignificant in appearance, 
as at Aylsham, Belaugh, Martham, and Reedham (Norfolk), 
Bacton, Blythburgh, and Woodbridge (Suffolk). 

(6) A very characteristic feature is the use of statuary in 
place of pinnacles. Figures of saints or angels thus crown the 
angles of the tower at Acle, Barton Turf, and Dersingham 
(Norfolk), Boxford and St. Peter’s Sudbury (Suffolk), or sur- 
mount a round tower, as at Carrow (Norfolk). In other in- 
stances statues take the place of intermediate pinnacles, as 
at East Harling (Norfolk) and Woodbridge (Suffolk). In the 
niche of the south porch at Potter Heigham (Norfolk) is a 
bearded figure clad in a hairy garment, locally known as “ the 
old man of the woods.”’! This is a survivor of a series of 
statues that once crowned the tower, and a like figure known 
by the same name appears with others amongst the inter- 
mediate pinnacles in the neighbouring and splendid tower of 
Winterton. Statues were sometimes similarly used instead of 
pinnacles to crown the buttresses of the church, as at Blyth- 
burgh and Bramford (Suffolk) and Sall (Norfolk). Figures 
of animals, sometimes heraldic, adorn the angles of porches 
in this way at Ardleigh (Essex), St. Nicholas King’s Lynn, 
St. Mary’s Bury St. Edmunds, and Yaxley (Suffolk). Outside 
this area we find occasional examples of a similar use of 
statuary, as in the angle pinnacles of the towers at Highworth 
(Wilts), Bearsted (Kent), Princes Risborough (Bucks), and 


1 Similar figures of wild men, bearing clubs, are grouped alternately with 
lions round the pedestal of the font at Staple (Kent). 
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St. Botolph’s Cambridge.t At Stow (Lincs) and Gresford 
(Denbigh) statues take the place of intermediate pinnacles. 
At Bampton (Oxon) they are used in this way at the base of 
the spire, and at Rycote (Oxon) figures of greyhounds, the 
Tudor supporters, flank the east end in the place where we 
normally find pinnacles. 

(c) The battlement frequently takes a stepped form. This 
is no doubt due to Flemish influence, the Eastern counties 
having been in close and constant communication with the 
Low Countries. Examples are Foulsham, Ingham, St. Lau- 
ence Norwich, Northrepps, Pulham Market, Redenhall, 
Scarning, and Wilby (Norfolk), Blyford, Corton, Elmswell, 
Earl Stonham, Eye, Helmingham, St. Nicholas and St. Peter’s 
Ipswich, Mendlesham, South Cove, and Walberswick (Suffolk), 
Billericay, Earl’s Colne, Fryerning, Great Baddow (clere- 
story), Great Bromley, Ingatestone, Sandon (the porch), and 
St. Mary’s Maldon (Essex), and Barrington (Cambs). Outside 
East Anglia the stepped battlement is found in some Welsh 
towers on or near the coast at Llanbeblig and Llandrillo-yn- 
Rhos (Carnarvon), Llanarth and Llanwnen (Cardigan), and 
Pembrey (Carmarthen). Its occurrence in these examples is 
to be explained by Irish influence, the stepped form of battle- 
ment being commonly used in the church architecture of 
Treland. 

(d) Just as in an early period the great west tower of Ely 
formed a model for a fine class of towers in the Eastern Counties,” 
so again in this period the angle buttressing of some of the finest 
towers seems to have been derived from the same source, 
taking an octagonal or hexagonal turret form, either from the 
base, as at Eye (Suffolk) and Dedham (Essex), or in their 
upper part, as at Deopham and Redenhall (Norfolk). Further, 
the octagonal story with its flanking turrets which had been 
added to the west tower at Ely seems to have suggested the 
multangular battlemented turrets, instead of pinnacles, at the 
angles of a tower as an appropriate finish. Good examples of 
the type are at Deopham (Norfolk), Great St. Mary’s Cam- 
bridge, Elm and Haslingfield (Cambs), and Newport (Essex) ; 
and the college towers of Cambridge are commonly of this 
form. 

(e) The belfry-window frequently takes the form of a large 
traceried window of more than the usual two lights. Some 
belfry-windows are of three lights, as at St. Peter Mancroft 
and St Andrew’s Norwich, and occasionally we find one with 


1 The tower at Trinity College Oxford is a later example in the Renais- 
sance style. 2 See above, p. 129, 
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as many as four lights, as at Framlingham (Suffolk), In other 
cases the couplet of two-light windows is connected together 
in such a way as to become in effect one large four-light win- 
dow, as at Southwold and Woodbridge (Suffolk) and Great 
Ponton (Lincs). 

(f) The East Anglian Perpendicular towers are pleasing as 
compositions, because they are free from the tendency to 
repetition of design in successive stages, which is often a 
weakness of some of the grandest towers of the period, such 
as Gloucester Cathedral, St. Mary Magdalene Taunton, and 
Wrexham (Denbigh). In East Anglia the ground-story of 
the west tower is generally very lofty, having its west face 
occupied by a large window with a doorway below, and open- 
ing on its east side by an arch of lofty proportion into the 
nave. The intermediate stage between this and the belfry 
stage is sometimes quite plain, with perhaps a very small light 
on its west face, as at Campsey Ash, Southwold, Ufford, and 
Woodbridge (Suffolk). But it was a Norfolk localism to place 
in the intermediate stage of the tower a small square light, 
miscalled a sound-hole,! filled with tracery, sometimes of rose- 
like pattern, as at Worstead, sometimes rectilinear, as at 
Holme-next-the-Sea. Other examples of this effective treat- 
ment are at Bacton, Banningham, Barton Turf, Blakeney, 
Cromer, Fakenham, Foulsham, MHappisburgh, Hempnall, 
Horning, Northrepps, Paston, Reedham, Sall, Westwick, 
Winterton, Wrentham, Wroxham, and the Norwich churches 
of St. George Colegate, St. George Tombland, St. John Mad- 
dermarket, St. Laurence, and St. Martin-at-Palace. 'To these 
we should add two examples outside the county, viz. Beccles 
(Suffolk) and Haslingfield (Cambs). 

(6) Yorkshire Towers.—Yorkshire has some specially good 
towers of this style with some local features. One of these is the 
use of an open parapet of a beautiful fringe-like pattern instead. 
of the usual battlement, as at Lincoln Cathedral. We see this in 
the towers at Holy Trinity Hull, Tickhill, and Beeford. Another 
characteristic is the termination of the buttresses by semi- 
detached pinnacles which flank the belfry-stage. This fashion 
reminds us of some of the Somerset towers, such as Shepton 
Mallet, and seems to have been imported thence by Walter 
of Skirlaugh in East Yorkshire, who became Bishop of Bath 
and. Wells (1386-8) and built the chapel at Skirlaugh, his native 
place, adopting for it features derived from his diocese. The 
tower at Skirlaugh became the prototype in this respect of 
the fine Yorkshire towers of Beeford and Tadcaster. Other 


1 See above, pp. 141-2, 
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specially fine towers of the district are those at Hedon, Cotting- 
ham, and St. Mary’s Beverley. 

(7) Towers influenced by Wolsey’s Work.—The tower 
at Henley-on-Thames is by local tradition ascribed to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, and the famous bell-tower at Magdalen College 
Oxford, finished in 1509, and built while he was bursar, is 
also attributed to him. Features of the towers themselves 
certainly support the idea that that great genius had a hand 
in their design, for Wolsey was a Suffolk man, and both 
towers have an East Anglian character in the confinement of 
openings on a large scale to the belfry-stage, the use of belfry- 
windows of more than two lights, and the employment of 
octagonal turrets at the angles instead of buttresses. Whether 
we are right in assigning them to Wolsey or not, the towers 
were greatly admired and served as patterns for a class in the 
Thames Valley and neighbourhood. The influence of this type of 
design is clearly seen in the Berkshire towers of Lambourn, New- 
bury, Remenham, and St. Mary’s and St. Laurence’s Reading, 
also at St. Sampson’s Cricklade in the upper Thames Valley, 
and a little farther afield at Mere and Marlborough (Wilts), 
and in the great example at Bath Abbey. The tower of 
St. Sampson’s Cricklade was finished about the middle of 
the sixteenth century and is one of the finest of Late Perpen- 
dicular towers, but it has an odd look owing to the fact that 
the lights in the belfry-stage are so excessively small as to be 
negligible in the general impression of the tower. The finely 
proportioned steeple at Weobley (Hereford) similarly suffers 
from the total absence of belfry-lights, and there are here and. 
there some other curious examples of blind towers, as at 
Goodrich (Hereford) and Clovelly (Devon). 

(8) Devonshire Towers.—The Perpendicular towers of 
Devonshire, particularly those in the western and southern 
portions of the county, have rather a distinctive character of 
their own. Many of these are built in a red sandstone, which 
does not admit of much fine ornamental work, and are 
accordingly somewhat severe in appearance. The belfry-light 
is seldom a prominent feature, but is often small and plain, 
and sometimes of one light only, as at Harberton and St. 
Sidwell’s Exeter, although a more elaborate belfry-window of 
three lights with tracery occurs in some of the towers of greater 


1 The story runs that Wolsey and William Latimer, brother of Bishop 
Hugh Latimer, were rival suitors for the hand of the daughter of the house 
at Freston, near Ipswich. Latimer built a fine brick tower on the estate 
and won the lady. Wolsey, though outdistanced in love, determined not 
to be outdone in tower-building. 
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scale, as at Totnes, Combe Martin, St. Andrew’s Plymouth, 
and Widdecombe-in-the-Moor, the last being a tower of 
Cornish character. Pinnacles are either absent altogether, ag 
at Bideford, Landkey, Woodbury, and St. Sidwell’s Exeter, 
or are comparatively poor features and much attentuated, 


HARBERTON, DEVON, 


giving a meagre aspect to towers that are otherwise well 
proportioned, as at Combe Martin and Tiverton. But a few 
Devonshire towers, such as Totnes, St. Andrew’s Plymouth, 
and Widdecombe-in-the-Moor have well-developed pinnacles 
and present a fine outline. The stair-turret becomes a 
prominent feature, and is often of excessive scale as compared 
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with the tower, being carried above the parapet and finished 
with a battlement of its own, as at Harberton, Landkey, 
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Payhembury and Woodbury. The turret sometimes occupies 
the greater part of the side of the tower on which it stands, 
thrusting the belfry-light from the centre, as at St. Sidwell’s 
Exeter ; in other examples the stair-turret is set in the centre 
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of one side of the tower, with a small belfry-window on either 
side of it, as at Totnes and Harberton. A good many Devon- 
shire towers are, like the typical Welsh tower, unbuttressed, 
such as Payhembury and Staverton, and where buttresses are 
employed they are usually narrow, flat, and plain ; in many 
cases they do not reach to the parapet, and they are not set 
at the angles of the tower, as at Berry Pomeroy, Combe Martin, 
Harberton, Hartland, and Tiverton. The undeveloped and 
thin buttresses and pinnacles which are thus often found in 
Devonshire are mainly responsible for the comparatively 
poor appearance of the local towers, which fail in general 
to attain that impressiveness which one feels’their proportion 
ought to secure for them. 

(9) Cornish Towers.—The towers of Cornwall are on the 
whole better than those of Devon. Being built of granite, 
they are generally solemn and plain of aspect. But the typical 
Cornish tower has about it all the elements of good design. 
The belfry-stage with its comparative large window contrasts 
admirably with plain stages below, there are good buttresses 
and well-developed pinnacles. In the east of the county and 
in the adjoining part of Devonshire the angle turrets are often 
octagonal, as at St. Andrew’s Plymouth, Dunterton, Maker, 
and Widdecombe-in-the-Moor (Devon), St.Stephen-by-Launces- 
ton, North Hill, Lezant, Week St. Mary, St. Cleer, Lanlivery, 
Launcells, and St. Austell (Cornwall). In the district about 
Launceston several towers have a curious expression because 
the pinnacles appear to lean outwards, the outer side of each 
pinnacle being nearly vertical and the inner side sloped out- 
wards towards the summit. This peculiarity is very marked 
at St. Stephen-by-Launceston, St. Erme, and Withiel. Farther 
west the angle turrets are generally square, and are sometimes 
panelled, as at St. Stithians, St. Breage, and St. Gwithian ; 
occasionally the pinnacles rise from a graceful cluster of shafts, 
as at St. Mabe and St. Anthony-in-Meneage. 

In the far west-country some towers are designed altogether 
in the Somerset manner, notably the splendid examples at 
Chittlehampton (Devon) and St. Probus. (Cornwall)—the 
latter very late in the style, having been built in the reign of 
Elizabeth, yet equal to the best fifteenth-century work. The 
fine tower of St. Austell (Cornwall) also partakes of Somerset 
character in being adorned with quatrefoil panelling and 
beautiful statuary in niches. Some lofty towers, such as 
Week St. Mary and Fowey, follow the Somerset fashion of 
marking off the successive stages by horizontal bands of 
quatrefoiled panelling. 
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Outside the groups above reviewed fine towers of this 
style occur in various parts of the land. Amongst the best 
of these may be named those at Penkridge and Wolverhampton 
(Staffs), Potterne (Wilts), St. Neots (Hunts), All Saints’ 
Derby, Maids Moreton (Bucks), and St. John Baptist (Merton 
College Chapel), Oxford. Kent has a small group of very good 
pinnacled towers comprising those of Ashford, Tenterden, and 
Lydd, with which should be included the cognate example at 
Prittlewell (Essex). 


I. TuRRETS 


In this great period of tower-building, subsidiary turrets 
sometimes add greatly to the picturesqueness of the external 
elevation of a church. These are mostly used in the Eastern 
counties, and are sometimes simply battlemented, but in other 
cases capped with pinnacles. Such turrets generally flank 
the east end of the nave, where they serve to contain the 
rood-loft staircase, but sometimes they are set at the extreme 
east end of the whole church. Pinnacled turrets are found 
in the former position at St. Peter Mancroft Norwich, Walpole 
St. Andrew, Walpole St. Peter, and Wiggenhall St. Mary 
Magdalene (Norfolk), St. Mary’s Bury St. Edmunds and Clare 
(Suffolk) and Saffron Walden (Essex), while at Brandon 
(Suffolk) similar turrets flank the east end of the church. 
Some good and effective battlemented turrets of the like kind 
are placed at the east end of the nave at Ware (Herts) and 
Shillington (Beds), occurring also at Wymington (Beds) at the 
east end of the whole church. 

The erection for the sanctus-bell over the chancel-arch 
assumes in this style larger proportions than before. Very 
graceful spirelets of stone occur in this position at Walpole 
St. Peter (Norfolk) and Mells (Somerset). The group of 
churches with large sanctus-bell turrets in Gloucestershire 
and North Wiltshire has already been noted.1 


K, Sprres 


The typical spire of the later Gothic rises from within the 
parapet of the tower, the broach form being rarely retained 
and being at this period a local feature, for the examples of it 
are nearly all found in Northamptonshire and Leicestershire. 
In the Perpendicular style, however, the spire is not so frequent 
as in the earlier phases of Pointed architecture, but the tower 


1 See above, p. 41. 
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is characteristically finished 

with a battlement and pin- 

nf nacles. For, the spire hav- 
i ing been reduced from a 
structural roof to an orna- 
mental addition, and the 
tower being generally of such 
character as to be complete 
without it, it was an easy 
development to omit the 
spire, and work up the crown 
of pinnacles into a very 
satisfactory and _ graceful 
finish to the tower. A close 
examination of the structure 
of some fine towers of the 
style, such as Shepton Mallet 
(Somerset) and Northleach 
(Glos), shows that the 
builders originally intended 
them to bear a spire, but 
the towers were eventually 
left without them. Never- 
theless some of our very 
finest spires belong to this 
period. Amongst the best 
may be named those of 
Louth and Moulton (Lincs), 
Whittlesey (Cambs), Market 
Harborough (Leics), Rother- 
ham (Yorks), Kettering, 
King’s Sutton, Oundle, and 
Rushden (Northants), Blox- 
ham (Oxon), St. Michael’s 
and Holy Trinity Coventry, 
Ruardean (Glos), Yaxley 
(Hunts), and Thaxted 
(Essex). These are exceed- 
ingly graceful in outline and 
have beautifully designed 
= detail. They are structures 
SiR et such as would glorify any 

age or style, and are specially 

our own, belonging as they do to the peculiarly English de- 
velopment of Gothic architecture. In the fifteenth-century 
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spires crockets are still used, but spire-lights are not so 
common, except locally in Northamptonshire and Leicester- 
shire, where the spire light was always a prominent feature. 
St. Mary’s Whittlesey has, however, three tiers of very beauti- 
ful lights of this kind. Flying-buttresses are now often used 
to connect the spire with the angle-pinnacles of the tower, 
as at Louth, Whittlesey, Ruardean, Yaxley, and Thaxted. 

At St. Nicholas Newcastle, now the cathedral, there is a 
strange departure from the usual form of spire. In this 
example a spirelet is borne upon flying-buttresses which 
spring from the angle pinnacles of the tower. Striking and 
graceful as the Newcastle crown undoubtedly is, it cannot be 
said to be a form of construction altogether suited to an 
erection in stone. In particular the slender curved bands 
from the pinnacles to the flying-buttresses, resembling as 
they do curved hoops of iron, seem incongruous when stone 
is the material employed, and the same objection applies to the 
curved flying-buttresses at the base of the otherwise graceful 
steeple at West Retford (Notts). The Newcastle crown! 
was seldom used elsewhere in England, but Wren took it as a 
model for his steeple at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. A graceful 
spire of the same type with more aspiring lines was built for 
the west tower at Faversham (Kent) in 1794, and Tillington 
(Sussex) has a tower somewhat similarly crowned, dating 
from 1807. Though the instances of the adoption of this form 
of steeple are thus rare in England, it became rather a favourite 
in Scotland, where several important towers had—and in 
some cases still have—at their summit flying-buttresses, 
themselves bristling with little pinnacles, springing from the 
corner pinnacles and meeting in a central point surmounted 
by a finial or large pinnacle. The conception is the same as at 
Newcastle, but carried out in the heavier style of the northern 
kingdom. The towers of old St. Giles’s Edinburgh, the Tron 
Church Glasgow, and King’s College Aberdeen still wear their 
crowns, and the towers of Linlithgow and Haddington were 
formerly finished in like manner. Crowned towers are rare on 
the Continent, but there are examples at Champéry (Valais, 
Switzerland) and in the two west towers of Braga Cathedral 
(Portugal). 


L. Fonts AND Font Covers 


We have already seen that, so far as the furniture and 
accessories of the church are concerned, the fifteenth century 


1 The same form of finish occurs on a small scale in a very graceful octa- 
gonal turret at the north-east angle of the church at Hillesden (Bucks). 
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may be called the Golden Age of Gothic Art.1 When so much 
attention was given to the istrumenta ecclesie the font was 
not overlooked, and examples which remain to us from this 
age far outnumber those of any period since. the Norman, the 
octagonal form being now almost always employed for the bowl. 
The fonts of the Perpendicular style may be classified as 
follows : 

(a) Some of the fonts are quite conservative in their 
ornamentation, the bowl being merely. surrounded with 
arcading as in the preceding styles ; only of course the arcading 
now takes a form characteristic of the Perpendicular style. 
Examples are at St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol, Arundel, and 
Washington (Sussex), Cawston (Norfolk), Cottesmore (Rutland), 
Hartington (Derby), Perranuthnoe (Cornwall)—a square bowl— 
and Wraxall (Somerset). 

(6) In many cases the heraldic ornament characteristic of 
the style appears on the font, and shields bearing the arms of 
donors or benefactors are carved on the sides of the bowl. 
The arms of the Warrens are shown on the font at Holt 
(Denbigh), and those of the Hudleston family and Furness 
Abbey at Millom (Cumberland). Other examples are found at 
St. Mary’s Reading, North Fambridge (Essex), Frindsbury 
(Kent), Tideswell (Derby), Gulval and Week St. Mary (Corn- 
wall). Inagood many cases the shields bear religious emblems, 
such as the Five Sacred Wounds at Nailsea (Som) or other 
emblems of the Passion, as at St. Clement’s Hastings and 
Wing (Bucks). 

(c) Occasionally the ornamentation of the bowl takes forms 
like those of the window-tracery of the style, as at Buckland 
and Faringdon (Berks). 

(d) The type of font which is of such common occurrence 
that it ranks as the typical Perpendicular font, being as widely 
distributed as the architectural style, has the sides of the 
octagonal bowl panelled, and within each panel a quatrefoil, 
or quatrefoiled circle. Examples are : 


Berkshire : Oxfordshire : 
Reading, St. Mary. Clanfield. 
East Hagbourne. Rutland : 
Cornwall : South Luffenham., 
Lanteglos-by-Camelford, Whissendine, 
St. Just-in-Roseland. Somerset : 
St. Kew. Nailsea. 
Week St. Mary. Sussex : 
Essex : Bury. 
Stondon Massey. Sullington. 


1 See above, p. 156. 
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In very many cases the stem is also ornamented with 
panelling as well as the bowl : 


Bucks : Nether Swell. 
Wing. Upper Swell. 
Ellesborough. Yate. 

Cardiganshire : Herefordshire : 
Cardigan. Llangarren. 

a ar g res 

. Gluvias. ie 
Toon Sh Mary. Oxfordshire : 
Essex : ie ha 
; Somerset : 
Doddinghurst. Axbridge 
Kelvedon Hatch. Sussex : ' 
Margaretting. Broadwater. 
Southminster. Burpham. 

Gloucestershire : Fittleworth. 
Cirencester. Horsham. 
Hampnett. Stopham. 
Icomb, Thakeham. 


In a few cases the panelling of the stem is pierced so that 
the bowl stands upon open arches, as at St. Mary’s Shrews- 
bury, Chepstow (Mon), and Conway (Carnarvon). Sometimes 
an earlier bowl has received characteristic Perpendicular orna- 
ment, as is the case with the circular bowl of the font at 
Mountfield (Sussex). 

(e) A local Essex type has the sides of the octagonal bowl 
of pronounced concave form, as at Ashingdon, North Fam- 
bridge, and Prittlewell. 

(f) In the Eastern counties, where brick was so often used 
in church architecture, this same material was in a few rare 
cases adopted for the font, as at Potter Heigham (Norfolk) 
and Chignal Smealy (Essex). 

(g) In Cornwall there was a tendency to reproduce a Norman 
design so far as general appearance goes, but with fifteenth- 
century detail. Thus we have fine Perpendicular fonts, of 
the Launceston type ! at Lifton just over the border in Devon, 
and of the Bodmin type? with beautiful carved work in dark 
green catacleuse stone at Padstow and St. Merryn. 

(h) The fifteenth-century fonts are remarkable for a con- 
siderable and beautiful revival of figure sculpture. During 
the prevalence of the Early English and Decorated styles 
architectural forms had been used for the ornament of the 
font almost to the exclusion of other kinds of decoration. 
But in their use of figure sculpture Perpendicular fonts often 
resemble those of the Norman period, upon which human or 


1 See above, p. 118, 2 See above, p. 118, 
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animal figures and historic scenes had frequently been por- 
trayed. The figures upon Perpendicular fonts generally 
represent saints and angels, and are much more realistic and 
life-like than the conventional and grotesque figures of the 
Norman period. Angels with outspread wings often support 
the bowl, as at Axbridge (Somerset) and Northleach (Glos). 
In the latter example hideous demons are represented as crushed 
beneath the base ; grotesque toadlike forms standing for the 
powers of evil occur in the like position at West Drayton 
(Middlesex). In a fine Cornish group of fonts, angels bearing 
shields or holding scrolls are sculptured upon the bowl, as at 
St. Ives, St. Anthony-in-Meneage, and St. Keverne. The 
symbols of the four Evangelists, with figures of the saints or 
other emblems, appear upon the bowls of some fine fonts, as 
at Blakeney and Wymondham (Norfolk), High Wycombe 
(Bucks), Staple (Kent) and Gresford (Denbigh). While some- 
times figures are upon the bowl and sometimes around the 
pedestal, in some cases, especially in East Anglia, they occur 
on both. When figures are in the pedestal they are placed 
in niches against the sides, or at its angles, or occasionally in 
both positions, as at Staple (Kent), Snape (Suffolk), and in 
some other examples in East Anglia, where the grandest 
specimens of fonts of this period are found. 

Two fine Gloucestershire and Wiltshire fonts—those of 
Southrop and Stanton Fitzwarren—are of tub-like form and 
have around them representations of the theological and 
cardinal virtues. 

Of fonts with more elaborate figure-sculpture of this epoch, 
depicting scenes from Scripture or from Church history, there 
are occasional beautifully worked examples, as at West 
Drayton (Middlesex) ; and in no country is there so splendid 
a series of fonts as the fifteenth-century group of thirty whose 
panels contain delicately executed and lifelike scenes illus- 
trating the Seven Sacraments of the Church. The members 
of this group are, with two exceptions—Farningham (Kent) 
and Nettlecombe (Som)—found in East Anglia. Sixteen 
examples occur in Norfolk :— 


Binham., Loddon. 


Brooke. Marsham, 
Burgh-next-Aylsham. Martham. 
Cley-next-the-Sea. Norwich Cathedral. 
East Dereham. Sall. 

Great Witchingham, Sloley. 

Gresham. Walsoken. 


Little Walsingham, West Lynn, 
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In Suffolk are twelve examples :— 


Badingham. Laxfield. 
Blythburgh. Melton. 
Cratfield. Southwold, 
Denston. Westhall. 
Gorleston. Weston. 
Great Glemham, Woodbridge. 


({) Wooden fonts are rare in all periods, but Mark’s Tey 
(Essex) has a handsome octagonal one of this material, which 
in its plan and in the details of its ornament resembles the 
typical panelled stone font of the fifteenth century. 

(k) During this period, from which so much that is beauti- 
ful in the way of church fittings and furniture has come down 
to us, the cover of the font received attention, and underwent 
a great development. The earlier covers were almost always 
flat lids, but few are extant older than the fourteenth century. 
The characteristic Perpendicular font-cover took a spire-like 
form, with delicate architectural detail in miniature in the 
shape of tracery, buttresses, and pinnacles, as at Ufford (Suf- 
folk) and Ewelme (Oxon). The finest specimens are in East 
Anglia, and the one at Ufford soars no less than eighteen feet 
above the font. The fonts of St. Peter Mancroft Norwich, 
Trunch, and Bacton (Norfolk) are remarkable for their fine 
canopies over them supported on wooden buttressed pillars 
which rise from the floor. Sometimes the font is entirely 
enclosed within wooden panelling which rises to a spire-like 
form, as at Thaxted (Essex), some of the panels opening out- 
wards so as to give access to the bowl of the font. At Swim- 
bridge (Devon) the wall near the font is covered with panelling 
which terminates in a well-carved canopy from which the 
cover of the font is suspended. Z 


M. SumMMARY AND EXAMPLES OF PERPENDICULAR WORK 


The Perpendicular style came after the others and lasted 
approximately for two centuries, i.e. twice as long as each of 
the preceding styles, Norman and Pointed. There is little 
wonder, therefore, that it is the prevailing English style. 
Many churches were built while it was in vogue, especially 
large town parish churches such as St. Nicholas Newcastle, 
Louth (Lincs), St. Mary’s Nottingham, Crewkerne (Somerset), 
and St. Michael’s Coventry. Some of these conform to 
the usual parochial type, but there was a tendency in this 
period for some of the larger parish churches to follow the 
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lines of the minster or cathedral, and to have cruciform 
plan with central tower, as at St. Mary’s Nottingham, 
Crewkerne, and Ilminster (Somerset). In some of such 
churches the west facade assumes importarice, at Crewkerne 
especially the west end is thus treated in a splendid manner 
and flanked by turrets. At Minster Lovell (Oxon) there is a 
good example of a village church of cruciform plan with cen- 
tral tower entirely of the Perpendicular style. The nave is 
a good deal wider than the chancel, and the tower accordingly 
stands on disengaged pillars on its west side, so that the aisle- 
less nave terminates eastwards in a range of three arches 
opening into the transept space. This arrangement has an 
effect very unusual in this country, recalling—though the like- 
ness is only of a general kind—such Continental interiors 
as Notre-Dame-de-la-Couture at Le Mans, Ste.-Radegonde 
Poitiers, and Gerona Cathedral. 

In the Midlands the apse reappears on a large scale in some 
churches of this style, as at St. Michael’s Coventry, Aston 
near Birmingham, Witton (Ches), and Westbury-on-Trym 
(Glos). This late reintroduction of the apse was probably 
due to the example set in the apsidal east end of Lichfield 
Cathedral. 

Throughout the country many churches were either enlarged 
or added to in some way in the Perpendicular period, so that 
few churches do not exhibit some features belonging to the 
style, and in large areas, especially in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, and Wales, it greatly predominates. Sussex is the 
county which has least of it. The village churches there are 
largely of the Transition and of the Early English style, and 
no great growth of population called for subsequent alteration 
or enlargement. 

A list is here given of the more important examples of the 
style : 


[* denotes a more or less complete church, S. denotes spire. 
Ch, denotes chancel, T. denotes tower]. 
Bedfordshire : Cambridgeshire : 
Marston Morteyne. Whittlesey, St. Mary. T., S. 
Berkshire : Cheshire : 
Lambourn, T. Acton, 
Newbury. Astbury. * 
Reading, St. Laurence, T. Bebbington. Ch, 
Reading, St. Mary. T. Great Budworth. * 
Buckinghamshire : Malpas. * 
Hanslope. T., S. Mottram-in-Longdendale. 
Hillesden. Tarvin, T. 
Maids Moreton. * Witton. * 


North Marston. * Wybunbury. * 
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Cornwall (in this county nearly 
every church was rebuilt in this 
style) : 

Launceston. 
St. Austell. T, 
St. Neot. 

St. Probus. T, 

Derbyshire : 

Derby, All Saints’. T. 

Devonshire : 

Ashburton. * 
Broad Clyst. 
Chittlehampton. T. 
Colyton, * 
Crediton. 
Cullompton. 
Swimbridge. 
Tiverton. * 

Totnes. * 

Dorset : 

Beaminster. * 

Bridport. 

Cerne Abbas, 

Cranborne. * 

Dorchester, St. Peter. T, 

East Fordington, Dorchester, T. 
Charminster. T, ‘ 
Piddletrenthide, T. 

Essex : 

Bocking. T. 
Chelmsford. * 
Coggeshall. 
Dedham. * 
Layer Marney. 
Newport. 
Prittlewell. 
Saffron Walden. * 
Thaxted. * 
Gloucestershire : 
Bitton. T. 
Bristol, St. Mary Redcliffe. * 
Bristol, St. Stephen. * 
Chipping Campden, * 
Cirencester. * 
Cold Aston. 
Fairford. * 
Northleach. * 
Thornbury. * 
Westerleigh. T. 
Winchcomb. * 
Yate. * 

Hampshire : 

Carisbrooke (Isle of Wight) T. 

Huntingdonshire : 

St. Neots. * 
Yaxley. T., S. 
Kent: 
Ashford. * 
Biddenden. 
Lydd. T. 
Maidstone. 
Tenterden. T, 


Lancashire : 
Lancaster. 
Whalley. 
Leicestershire : 
St. Margaret. T., porch. 
Market Harborough, T., S, 
Lincolnshire : 
Boston, T. 
Folkingham. 
Great Ponton. T. 
Kirton-in-Holland. 
Louth, * 
Moulton. 
Spalding, T. S. 
Tattershall, * 
Norfolk : 
Cawston. 
Cromer. * 
King’s Lynn, St. Nicholas. * 
North Walsham, 
Sall. * 
Shelton. * 
Swaffham. 
Terrington, St. Clement, * 
Trunch. 
Tunstead. 
Walpole St. Peter. * 
Winterton, 
Worstead, 
Northamptonshire : 
Aldwinkle, All Saints’. T. 
Easton-on-the-Hill, T, 


Fotheringhay. 

Islip. 

Kettering. 

King’s Sutton. T., S. 
Lowick. 

Oundle. T., S. 


Rushden. T., S. 
Stamford, St. Martin, 
Titchmarsh, * 
Whiston, * 
Northumberland : 
Alnwick, * 
Nottinghamshire : 
Newark-on-Trent. 
Nottingham, St. Mary.* 
Oxfordshire : 
Bloxham. T., 8. 
Ewelme., * 
Henley. T. 
Minster Lovell. * 
Oxford, St. Mary. 
Rutland : 
Langham, 
Oakham, 
Salop : 
Ellesmere. 
Ludlow. 
Tong. * 
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Somerset (this county is remarkable 


for an extraordinary number of 
beautiful towers belonging to this 


style) : 
Axbridge. * 
Crewkerne. * 
Dundry. T. 
Dunster. 
Glastonbury, St. Benedict. * 
Glastonbury, St. John.* 
Ilminster. 
Leigh-on-Mendip, T. 
Mells, * 
Wells, St. Cuthbert. * 
Weston Zoyland. * 
Yatton. * 
Yeovil. * 

Staffordshire : 
Barton-under-Needwood. 
Penkridge. 
Wolverhampton, St. Peter. 


Suffolk (this county is specially note- 
worthy for the great scale and 
splendour of its churches in 


this style) : 
Beccles. * 
Blythburgh. * 
Bungay. 


Bury St. Edmunds, St. James. 
Bury St. Edmunds, St. Mary. 


Clare. 
Hye. 
Framlingham, 
Hadleigh. 
Lavenham, 
Long Melford. * 
Lowestoft, * 
Southwold. * 
Stoke-by-Nayland. * 
Sudbury, St. Gregory. * 
Sudbury, St. Peter. * 
Woodbridge. * 
Surrey : 
Beddington. 
Sussex : 
Arundel. * 
Burpham. T, 
Mayfield. 
Poynings. * 
Pulborough, T, 
Warwickshire : 
Aston near Birmingham. * 
Coleshill. 
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Coventry, Holy Trinity. 
Coventry, St. John.* 
Coventry, St. Michael.* 
Knowle. * 
Stratford-on-Avon. * 
Warwick, St. Mary. Ch. 
Wiltshire : 
Cricklade, St, Sampson. T. 
Great Bedwyn. 
Marlborough. T. 
Mere. T. 
Potterne. T. 
Salisbury, St. Edmund. 
Salisbury, St. Thomas. 
Steeple Ashton, 
Worcestershire : ° 
Evesham, All Saints’. 
Evesham, St. Laurence. 
Kidderminster. 
King’s Norton, T., 8. 
Yardley, T., S. 
Yorkshire : 
Beeford. T. 
Beverley, St. Mary. 
Cottingham, 
Ecclesfield. * 
Hatfield. Ch., T. 
Hedon. T. 
Hemingbrough. 
Hull, Holy Trinity. 
Rotherham. * 
Tadcaster. 
Thirsk. * 
Tickhill. * 
North Wales : 
Clynog * (Carnarvon), 
Conway (Carnarvon). 
Gresford * (Denbigh). 
Holt* (Denbigh). 
Mold * (Flint). 
Northop. T. (Flint). 
Wrexham * (Denbigh), 
South Wales : 
Cardiff, St. John. * 
Cardigan, Ch. 
Laugharne (Carm),. 
Magor (Mon). 
Mathern (Mon). 
Old Radnor* (Radnor). 
Peterstone (Mon). 
St. Bride’s, Wentloog (Mon), 
Tenby (Pem), 


CHAPTER X 
THE RENAISSANCE STYLE 


A. REVIVAL oF TASTE FOR CLASSICAL ART 


THE Renaissance was at first a literary revival. Men 
studied Greek and Latin with enthusiasm ; the old Classical 
authors were eagerly read and their philosophy discussed. 
But before long this revival of learning naturally affected 
various departments of life. In religion it led men to study 
the Bible in the original languages, and was thus one of the 
causes of the Reformation movement. In art the revival of 
learning brought with it a change of taste, and with the fresh 
interest that was aroused in ancient Greece and Rome there 
came an enthusiasm for Classical art and architecture. 


B. ist Prriop: THE ENGRAFTING OF CLASSICAL DETAILS 
UPON DECAYING GOTHIC 


During the period from Tudor times to the Commonwealth 
there was no real departure in architectural style, but a late 
form of Perpendicular continued in use, with a certain amount 
of detail engrafted upon it after the Classical models which 
had taken men’s fancy. There was very little church building 
during this period, except for a short time under the influence 
of the Laudian revival of Catholic churchmanship, for in the 
Tudor regime men’s interest and money had been diverted 
from religious purposes. The final fall of the monasteries 
under Henry VIII meant the disappearance of those centres 
of ecclesiastical activity which had been the great patrons of 
architecture and art in the Middle Ages. A new class of 
wealthy landed gentry came into prominence under the Tudor 
sovereigns, their riches being largely derived from the spoils 
of the dissolved religious houses. But, apart from a change 
of belief, the abolition and dismantling of chantries under 
Edward VI meant that the interest of wealthy families in their 
parish churches was to a great extent destroyed, and in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I building activity was chiefly 
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confined to the erection and adornment of country mansions, 
halls, and manor-houses. In these the tendency of the age is 
exemplified. The style is the Tudor form of Perpendicular, 
but in details such as porticoes, gables, and chimneys—and 
especially in chimney-pieces in the interiors—Classical designs 
appear. It is clear that the English Pointed architecture 
had decayed, and was not in a condition to resist the inroads 
of a style that seemed more virile and enduring than itself. 
Any development in church architecture ceased, for owing to 
the growth of the influence of the Geneva school of Reformers 
from Queen Elizabeth’s time onwards everything associated 
with medieval worship was looked upon with suspicion, and 
the architecture that had developed during the Papal dominion 
became associated in men’s minds with superstition and in- 
tolerance. 

The inroads of Classical adornment in the Perpendicular 
style began early in the Tudor period, when the Italian artist 
Torrigiano was employed to execute the tomb of Henry VII 
at Westminster (1512), many details of this beautiful work 
in bronze being unmistakably Italian. Classical detail by 
Italian workmen is also seen in Perpendicular structures in 
such examples as the Salisbury Chapel at Christchurch (Hants) 
erected in 1520, Bishop West’s chapel at Ely (1533), Bishop 
Gardiner’s chantry at Winchester (1553), and in screen-work 
at Winchester Cathedral and St. Cross. In our parish churches 
the new taste showed itself chiefly in accessories in this period. 
Here again the earliest examples are of Italian character, such 
as the tomb of the first Lord Marney at Layer Marney (Essex), 
and the fine triple sedilia at Wymondham (Norfolk), both 
executed in terra-cotta.t Later, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I, tombs were very often placed in parish churches, 
showing the influence of a Flemish Renaissance school, such 
as the Tanfield monument at Burford (Oxon) and the Walde- 
grave tomb at Borley (Essex). In these and others of the 
more splendid monuments of the time the effigies conform to 
the traditional medieval type as to posture, but they repose 
in erections resembling four-post bedsteads, the canopies of 
which are ornamented with obelisks, and the characteristic 
cresting known as strap-work. Or sometimes the figures 
recline or kneel in recesses in the wall, as in the Spencer Chapel 
at Yarnton (Oxon), and at Swinbrook in the same county, or 
the Aldworth monument in St. Peter’s, Bristol. Very many 
of our fine wooden pulpits, too, date from the Jacobean period, 
and at the time of the Laudian revival rood-screens were 

1 See above, p. 73. 
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added in some churches—altogether conservative in their 
general conception but carried out in elaborate Classical detail, 
as in the splendid example at Croscombe (Somerset). Often 
heraldic blazonry forms a prominent feature in such screens, 
as at Abbey Dore and Vowchurch (Hereford). Very magnifi- 
cent, and still more medizval in appearance, are the screens 
with canopy-work at Brancepeth and Sedgefield (Durham), 
which follow the pattern of the beautiful stalls and screen 
erected by Bishop Cosin in Durham Cathedral. Some inter- 
esting post-Reformation churches were also fitted with rood- 
screens, such as Netherby (Cumb) and St. John’s, Leeds. 

Up and down the country we occasionally come across, in 
a medieval church, some subsidiary part of the building, or 
some fittings of late sixteenth- or early seventeenth-century 
date and of good Classical design. A very good chancel of 
this type was built on to the Perpendicular Church at Bruton 
(Somerset), and a curious one lighted from above at Offley 
(Herts), 1777. At St. Paul’s Walden (Herts) the chancel 
was beautifully fitted in 1727 with altar-piece and rood-screen, 
and a fine altar-piece remains in the south chapel at Axbridge 
(Somerset). The church had also a large altar-piece of similar 
character in the chancel, but this was removed at a recent 
restoration in order to re-open the large Perpendicular east 
window. 

The chief examples of belated Gothic often exhibiting some 
Classical influence are given below : 


Berkshire : Durham : 
Sunningwell, w. porch, An octa- Brancepeth, 1577. 
gonal structure attributed to Huntingdonshire : 


Bishop Jewel of Salisbury (temp, 
Elizabeth) who was rector in 
1551. Its windows and door- 
way are of Tudor Perpendicular 
but its angles are flanked by 
Classical columns. 


Brampton, tower, 1638. 
good Perpendicular, 
Godmanchester, tower and spire, 

1625. Of good outline, but 
poor in detail. 
Eynesbury, 1687. 


Very 


Buckinghamshire : Little Gidding. Built by Nicholas 
Fenny Stratford. A late example Ferrar (temp. Charles I), in 
1724. connection with his revival of 
Maids Moreton, porch, 1637. semi-monastic life. 
Cheshire * Leighton-Bromswold, 1632-4. 
Nother Peover, 1880 Built by the Ferrars for George 
? Herbert. Very good Perpendi- 
Cornwall : cular, 
Falmouth, 1664, Kent: 
Derbyshire : Chiddingstone, south porch, 1626, 
Carsington, rebuilt 1648, Winone hiner 
Ellastone, 1586. Hawkshead. Built by Arch- 


Devonshire : 
Plymouth, Charles Church, 1646, 


bishop Sandys (temp, Elizabeth). 
Standish, 1584. 
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Leicestershire : 

Staunton Harold, 1653, Very 
good Perpendicular, under the 
influence of the Laudian school. 

London : 

Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 1623. By 
Inigo Jones. 

St. Catherine Cree. Built under 
the Laudian school. Perpendi- 
cular in its general lines, with 
good Classical arcade; fine 
wheel-tracery in the head of the 
east window. 

St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, 1631. 


Northamptonshire : 

Higham Ferrers. Spire rebuilt, 
seventeenth century. 

Kelmarsh, chancel. 

Oundle, spire rebuilt, seventeenth 
century. 

Passenham, chancel, 1623. 

Steane, 1620. 

Wansford, porch, 1663. 


Nottinghamshire : 

Blidworth. In its general aspect 
a Perpendicular church, but the 
side-windows are round-headed. 

Oxfordshire : 

Burford, priory 
Charles I). 

Deddington, tower, 1640. 

Islip, chancel, by Dr. South, 1660. 

Nether Worton, tower, 1630. 

Water Eaton. Built as a domestic 
chapel (temp. James I). 

Warborough, tower, 1666. 

Yarnton. Tower of very good 
Perpendicular, and south aisle 


chapel (temp. 
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(Spencer Chapel) with fine screen 
work, 1611. 
Salop : 

Astley Abbotts, chancel. 

Munslow, brick porch (temp, James 
I). ‘ 

Somerset : 
Low Ham. Built as a domestic 
chapel, 1620. 
Staffordshire : 
Ingestre, 1676. 
Surrey : 
Morden. A brick, aisle-less church, 
1636. 
Sussex : 
South Malling, 1627. 
Warwickshire : 

Baddesley Clinton, chancel, 1634. 

Warwick, St. Mary’s, nave and 
westtower. Avery lateexample 
by Wren (1704), retaining 
characteristic Perpendicular out- 
lines, but with Classical detail. 

Wiltshire : 

Salisbury, St. Edmund’s, steeple, 
16538. 

Sherston, tower, early eighteenth 
century, Of good design and 
medieval in general outline, 
though the detail is poor. 

Worcestershire : 
Hanley, chancel and tower, 1674. 
Welland, chancel, 1672. 

Yorkshire : 

St. John’s, Leeds. Built 1634, 
under Laudian influence on good 
Perpendicular lines, with much 
fine interior wood-work, screens, 
pulpit, and pews. 


The Gothic style lingered long at the Universities in par- 
ticular, and is adhered to—with some Classical admixture— 
in many fine buildings at Oxford and Cambridge. At Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College Chapel was begun in the reign of Queen 
Mary, and the chapel of Peterhouse, by Matthew Wren of the 
Laudian school, dates from 1632. But in curious and interest- 
ing instances of survival of, or reversion to, the native manner 
of Gothic architecture, Oxford especially abounds. Oxford 
has been called the “home of lost causes,” and it certainly 
was so in regard to Gothic architecture, when that was a lost 
cause in the country generally. Characteristic examples 
are the chapels of Wadham (excellent Perpendicular, 1613), 
Jesus (1621), Lincoln (1621), University (1639), Oriel (1642), 
and Brasenose (1656), besides the famous example of the 
south porch of St. Mary’s with its corkscrew pillars and 
beautiful figure of the Madonna put up by Dr. Morgan Owen 
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(1637), chaplain of Archbishop Laud, who was then Chancellor. 

Thus down to the end of the reign of Charles I, and in a few 
places even later, masons 
continued in the ways of the 
Perpendicular Gothic. Their 
work, though artistically of no 
great importance, is _histori- 
cally of much interest. It is 
mechanical in detail and often 
slovenly in execution, the work 
of men behind their time and 
clinging to the traditions of 
a half-forgotten past. Yet it 
has close connection with a 
phase of English Church history, 
as the architectural expression 
of that spirit which under the 
leadership of such men as 
Andrewes, Cosin, and Laud 
resisted the inroads of Puri- 
tanism. 

In France, where no great 
change in religion took place 
in the sixteenth century, there 
was not the same interrup- 
tion of church building as in 
this country, and we come 
across not only subsidiary 
parts, such as the beautiful 
Lady Chapel at St.-Pierre 
Caen, the north transept front 
at Les Andelys (Seine Infé- 
rieure) and the west facade at 
Villeneuve-sur- Yonne, 
but a good many 
examples of complete 
churches built in a 
style parallel to our 
English Jacobean, 
the plan and general design being of the latest Gothic 
(Flamboyant) with Classical detail. Some churches of this 
mixed character are on a grand scale and very ornate 
and splendid, such as St.-Eustache Paris, St.-Germain 
Argentan (Orne), Gisors (Eure), St.-Pierre Auxerre, and St.- 
Michel Dijon. 


ST. MARY’S WARWICK, 
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C. Szconp Preriop: THE REVIVAL OF CLASSICAL AS AN 
ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 


The second period of the influence of the Renaissance upon 
English architecture, extending from the Restoration of 
Charles II to Queen Anne, was marked by an attempt to revive 
the Classical as an architectural style. This use of Classical 
style was not a growth arising out of necessity or convenience, 
like the medieval Gothic, but an imported fashion, of whose 
speedily approaching triumph there was little sign in the reign 
of James I. St. Paul’s in London, like St. Peter’s at Rome, 
was a departure from the historic cathedral of Western 
Christendom, not only in its outward form, but in its spirit and 
atmosphere. It was not so much the home of the citizens in 
their moments of spiritual exaltation, or their refuge in distress, 
as the abode of a conventional ecclesiasticism erected to testify 
to a due amount of cultivation. Architecture, in fact, was no 
longer a natural form of a people’s expression, but the stock- 
in-trade of the professional expert, and it is significant that 
the story of architecture changes from this time. We no 
longer read of a people working enthusiastically together, 
but from Inigo Jones onwards, individual architects, whose 
names we know, plan and superintend the work of craftsmen. 

Inigo Jones (1573-1652) was the first English architect to 
throw over the native and traditional style and revive classical 
architecture as a constructive style in this country. In some 
of his work, it is true, he did not depart from Gothic tradition, 
as for example in the chapel at Lincoln’s Inn ; but his design 
for a new palace at Whitehall shows the first real reversion 
in England to Classical architecture, for in it the Classical 
orders are not, as in so much Jacobean work, mere surface 
ornament applied upon a building of Gothic design, but they 
appear as themselves an integral part of the structure. Of 
the vast building planned by Inigo Jones only the banqueting 
hall was built (1622). Soon after came the Civil War, and 
with it a general interruption of all building work. Since the 
popularisation of classical architecture as a building style in 
this country dates from the Restoration of Charles II, its 
revival—though initiated earlier by Inigo Jones—is commonly 
and naturally associated with Sir Christopher Wren and his 
school. Wren was responsible for the new St. Paul’s Cathedral 
after the Great Fire of London in 1666, and the simultaneous 
destruction of fifty parish churches in the same fire presented 
a sudden opportunity for the exercise of his genius and in- 
genuity. No less than twenty of Wren’s city churches have 
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been sacrificed to the utilitarian spirit of a later age,! but the 
following examples remain : 


All Hallows, Lombard Street. St. Mary Aldermanbury. 
Christ Church, Newgate Street. St. Mary Aldermary. 

St. Andrew-by-the- Wardrobe. St. Mary-at-Hill. 

SS. Anne and Agnes, Aldersgate. St, Mary-le-Bow. 

St. Augustine, Watling Street. St. Michael Bassishaw. 

St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf. St. Michael, Cornhill. 

St. Bride, Fleet Street. St. Michael Paternoster-Royal. 
St. Alban, Wood Street. St. Michael, Wood Street. 
St. Clement, Eastcheap. St. Mildred, Bread Street. 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East. St. Nicholas-Cole- Abbey. 

St. Edmund, Lombard Street. St. Peter, Cornhill. 

St. George, Botolph Lane. St. Stephen, Coleman Street. 
St. James, Garlickhithe. St. Stephen, Walbrook. 

St. Laurence Jewry. St. Swithin, London Stone. 
St. Magnus-the-Martyr. St. Vedast, Foster Lane. 

St. Margaret, Lothbury. And outside the City limits : 
St. Margaret Pattens. St. Andrew, Holborn. 

St. Martin, Ludgate. St. James’s, Piccadilly. 


St. Mary Abchurch. 


Of Wren’s great genius there can be no manner of doubt. 
It is shown not only in the ingenuity which he displayed in 
dealing with awkward sites, but in the excellence of his general 
conceptions, though he was somewhat careless in the details 
of his designs. Brought up in a Royalist home, and influenced 
in his earlier years by his uncle Matthew Wren, a prelate of 
the Laudian school who was successively Bishop of Norwich 
and Ely, Christopher Wren was imbued with English church 
tradition. His steeples are true to the old Gothic proportion, 
and two of his churches were fitted with rood-screens—St. 
Michael’s Cornhill and All Hallows Thames Street.2 But 
England had just emerged from twenty years of Puritan 
domination, and the religion of the time demanded that 
a church should be an auditorcwm rather than a sanctuary? ; 
accordingly Wren’s churches are uniformly built without 
chancels. 

One of three plans was usually followed by Wren : 

(a) Some of his churches are single chambers having a flat 


1 Of the churches that have disappeared, St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish 
Street, was accidentally burnt down, and not rebuilt, while the towers of 
St. Mary Somerset and St, Olave Old Jewry were allowed to remain standing, 
when those churches were demolished. 

2 This screen is now in St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, to which church it was 
removed upon the demolition of All Hallows. 

3 In the report which Wren wrote as one of the Commissioners of the Act 
of 1708 for building fifty new churches, he says: “‘ It would be vain to make 
a parish church larger than that all who are present can both hear and see. 
The Romanists, indeed, may build larger churches; it is enough if they 
hear the murmur of the Mass, and see the Elevation of the Host; but ours 
are to be fitted for auditories,”’ 
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ceiling with plaster cove, as at St. Laurence Jewry and All 
Hallows Lombard Street. 

(b) Others are covered by domes and arched recesses, either 
with detached columns as at St. 
Stephen’s Walbrook, or without 
such columns as at St. Mildred’s 
Bread Street. 

(c) But for the larger sites at his 
disposal Wren generally adopted 
the traditional treatment of nave 
and aisles, and of this plan St. 
Bride’s Fleet Street and Christ 
Church Newgate Street are per- 
haps his finest examples. 

Though English tradition sur- 
vived to some extent in Wren’s 
work, he had no love for Gothic. 
Nevertheless some of his struc- 
tures were, for various reasons, 
designed in the late Perpen- 
dicular style, such as the gateway 
tower at Christ Church Oxford, 
where he was completing Wolsey’s 
work, and St. Mary Aldermary, 
because it was a condition of 
Henry Rogers’s bequest of £5,000 
that the new church should be a 
copy of the old one. St. Alban’s 
Wood Street and the tower of St. 
Michael’s Cornhill were also de- 
signed in Tudor Gothic, and at 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East Wren 
- built a spire on flying-arches after 
i the pattern of St. Nicholas New- 
castle. But, with the exception 
of the tower at Christ Church, 
Wren’s Gothic buildings are not 
very sympathetically designed, 
and their detail is flat and thin. 

BOW CHURCH, LONDON. It is in his original steeples 
that Wren’s genius and versatility 

are most of all displayed. The churches being much enclosed 
by houses, the steeples were the only parts visible at any 
distance, and upon them the architect spent the greatest 
care. They all rise from the ground, and not from the roof 
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of the building, and they follow the traditional—and rational— 
arrangement in having plain solid mass in their lower stages, 
while the lighter and open part of the design is confined to the 
upper part of the steeple. Among 
the finest of them are those of St. 
Magnus-the-Martyr and St. Mary- 
le-Bow, in both of which the cupola 
form is introduced—the form ac- 
counted by Professor Freeman the 
sole graceful contribution of the 
Renaissance to architecture. The 
corner finials to the square tower at 
Bow Church are especially effective 
and far superior to the urns or vases 
which so often occupy this position 
in work of this class and date, as at 
St. Bride’s Fleet Street. This last- 
named steeple is by many deemed 
Wren’s finest, and recalls in its 
general appearance the tower of 
St. Sernin Toulouse. It is unique 
amongst his spires and very graceful 
in outline, but the repetition of the 
design in succeeding stages is a 
defect, and the piling up of these 
in diminishing scale gives a tele- 
scopic appearance ; a similar effect 
also mars somewhat the otherwise 
fine steeple of Christ Church New- 
gate Street. Graceful little lanterns, 
to which detached colonnettes at the 
angles impart a fine play of outline, 
crown the towers of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, St. Michael Paternoster- 
Royal, and St. James’s Garlickhithe. 
Others of Wren’s towers, sur- 
mounted by urns or obelisks, in- 
stead of pinnacles, faintly recall the 
Perpendicular towers of earlier days, 
as at St. Andrew’s Holborn and 
St. Mary Somerset, while variously and sometimes fan- 
tastically outlined leaded spires are used in a good many 
cases, such as St. Augustine’s Watling Street, St. Margaret’s 
Lothbury, St. Mildred’s Bread Street, and St. Martin’s 
Ludgate. St. Vedast’s Foster Lane has an effective steeple 
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of original form, the tower bearing an upper stage on the 
plan of four concave quadrants, surmounted by a spire. 

Wren’s churches are often fortunate in their interior fittings 
and adornment. There are magnificent organ-cases at St. 
Laurence Jewry, St. Peter’s Cornhill, St. Laurence Gresham 
Street, and St. James’s Piccadilly, while the pulpits at St. 
Laurence Jewry, St. Mary Abchurch, and St. Mildred’s Bread 
Street are especially fine. Many of the altar-pieces are note- 
worthy, especially those adorned by the carved work of 
Grinling Gibbons, exquisite of its kind, such as St. Mary 
Abchurch, St. Michael Paternoster-Royal, and St. James’s 
Piccadilly. Some of Wren’s churches, too, are decorated 
by work of Sir James Thornhill, who, besides his work in the 
dome of St. Paul’s, painted the cupola at St. Mary Abchurch 
and the vestry ceiling at St. Laurence Jewry. 
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D. Turrp PrRiop : THE WoRK OF WREN’S SUCCESSORS AND 
HANOVERIAN DECADENCE 


Wren’s contemporaries and immediate successors had not 
his genius, and though their work may be more “ correct ” 
judged by Classical standards, it has not the like individuality 
and charm. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor (b. 1661) was Wren’s “scholar and 
domestic clerk,” and worked with him for thirty years. Later 
he was associated with Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect of 
Castle Howard and Blenheim. Several well-known London 
churches were built by him, and his designs show the influence 
of his later rather than his earlier master. His parish churches 
are : 


Christ Church, Spitalfields (1725-9). George I. This statue provoked 


Perhaps Hawksmoor’s best church, 
with a fine steeple after Wren’s 
manner, and having concave sides 
on the north and south. 

St. Alphege, Greenwich (1711-18). 

St. Anne’s, Limehouse (1712). 

St. George’s-in-the-East (1715-23). 

St. George’s, Bloomsbury (1720-30), 
with a good portico, but an absurd 
spire in the form of a pyramid of 
steps surmounted by a statue of 


the epigram : 

‘When Harry the Highth left the 
Pope in the lurch, 

The people of England made him 
head of the church; 

But George’s good subjects, 
Bloomsbury people, 

Instead of the church, made him head 
of the steeple.” 

St. Mary Woolnoth (1716-19), witha 
striking but heavy facade, crowned 
by twin turrets, 


the 


Henry Bell, of King’s Lynn, besides the Custom House 


and some good domestic buildings in his native town, designed 
a very effective church on a small scale for the village of 
North Runcton (Norfolk) in 1713, 
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In the eighteenth century architecture tended to become 
more and more a pastime or accomplishment of the cultured, 
and a class of amateur architects came to the front, of whom 
the earliest was Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 
All Saints’ Church in that city, designed about 1710 after 
Wren’s manner, is his best work. 

Thomas Archer was a pupil of Sir John Vanbrugh. To 
him we owe :— 


St. John’s, Westminster (1721-8). 
An original building remarkable 
for its quartette of towers. Another 
example of a Renaissance church 
with four towers is at Great 
Packington (Warwick). 


St. Philip’s, 


Birmingham (1710), 
whose steeple is one of the finest 
of its class. It is crowned by a 
cupola, and is designed with one 
tall stage rising above the roof, 
thus differing from Wren’s 


fashion of several superimposed 
stages. 
Umberslade (Warwick), 1741. 


St. Paul’s, Deptford, with a really 
beautiful steeple. 


James Gibbs’s churches are in a lighter style. The steeples 
are cleverly designed and not ungraceful, but are inferior to 
Wren’s in that they sit astride the roof instead of rising from 
the ground : ; 


All Saints’, Derby, the nave (1725). 

St. Martin-in-the-Fields (1721). This 
church has the advantage of a 
splendid site in Trafalgar Square. 
It is Gibbs’s finest work, and 
perhaps the grandest Renaissance 


church in London. Its west por- 
tico is one of the very finest in the 
country. 

St. Mary-le-Strand (1714-17), 

St. Peter’s, Vere Street (1721-4). 


John James was a pupil of Gibbs. His churches are : 
obelisk. The contemporary church 
of St. John’s, Horsleydown, has a 
similar steeple, in which a tapering 
Ionic column does duty for a spire. 
St. Mary’s, Twickenham (1713). 


St. Alphege, Greenwich, the steeple 
(1730). 

St. George’s, Hanover Square (1713- 
24), with a fine Corinthian portico. 

St. Luke’s, Old Street (1733), with a 
strange spire in the form of an 


Henry Flitcroft, another architect of this period, was also 
a pupil of Gibbs’s, and followed his master’s manner in his 
churches : 
St. Giles-in-the Fields (1731-3). roofed by a series of shallow domes. 


St. John’s, Hampstead (1745-9), with St, Olave’s, Tooley Street (1737-9). 
an unusually splendid interior, 


George Dance’s best work is at St. Leonard’s Shoreditch 
(1736-40), with a pleasing steeple rather after the model of 
Wren’s at St. Mary-le-Bow. Dance also built St. Matthias 
Bethnal Green (1741) and St. Botolph’s Aldgate (1749-50). 

Here and there in the provinces we meet with some well- 
designed churches of this period. The city of Bristol has two 
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excellent examples in Christ Church (rebuilt 1790) and the 
tower of All Saints’, with a very pleasing cupola (1716-21). 
Banbury parish church (1790) and St. Chad’s Shrewsbury 
(1792) are remarkable for having their. columns arranged 
in a circle in the interior. In the latter town St. Julian’s 
(1750) and St. Alkmund’s (1795) were rebuilt about the same 
time in a pseudo-Classical style. At Gainsborough (Lincs), 
is a handsome church, whose architect is unknown, but the 
design is rather after Gibbs’s manner. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
has the striking example of All Saints’ (1780-90), a church 
with an elliptical body and shallow apse, and having a large 
pillared portico surmounted by a spire :on its south side. 
All the work is good for its date, and the original mahogany 
furniture remains. On the summit of a high hill at West 
Wycombe (Bucks) is a strange eighteenth-century church 
built by Sir Francis Dashwood as a penance, so local legend 
has it, for his sins. The interior decoration is very fine, 
especially the cornices and other plaster work, and the painting 
of the chancel ceiling. The original furniture and fittings, 
very handsome though secular in appearance, also remain. 
The church has a “freak”? tower surmounted by a large 
wooden ball with seating accommodation inside for ten 
persons. 

Other churches deserving of mention are St. Mary Magdalene 
Bridgnorth (Salop), by Telford, the famous engineer, 1798 ; 
Whitchurch and Wellington (Salop), St. Peter’s Wallingford 
(Berks) 1769, Castle Bromwich (Warwick), All Saints’ 
Northampton, and Burton-on-Trent (Staffs). 

Wales has scarcely any work of the period in its churches ; 
but Bangor-Is-y-coed and the tower of Llangollen resemble 
contemporary Shropshire examples, and Llangoedmore 
(Cardigan) is remarkable for a spirelet over the chancel-arch 
of pleasing outline recalling Gibbs’s work. 

With the work of architects reviewed in this section the 
story of our church architecture virtually comes to an end. 
In the later Hanoverian period life was at a low ebb in the 
Church, which offered no inducement to architects to study 
their art in its bearing upon church building, and the result 
was slovenliness and baldness in design. Steeples were reduced 
to absurd “ pepper-pots,” as at St. George’s Brandon Hill 
Bristol. The more notable churches were, like Inwood’s 
building at St. Pancras, London, mere slavish copies of Greek 
models, and the only feature worth noticing is an occasional 
portico of good proportions and fair design, as at West Hackney, 
Kennington, and Brixton. From the dreariness of this 
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decadent Classicalism the Gothic revival of the last century, 
though too academic in its spirit and sometimes grievously 
mistaken in its so-called “restorations,” proved a happy 
deliverance. 


E. Post-REFORMATION Fonts 


Until the nineteenth-century revival of Anglo-Catholic 
Churchmanship the Post-Reformation fonts departed widely 
from the medieval models. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
those who had been in exile on the Continent during the 
Marian persecution returned to this country. During the 
time of their banishment they had taken refuge chiefly in 
Strassbourg, Zurich, Frankfort, and Geneva, strongholds of 
the Calvinistic school, where the Reformers had departed 
farthest from Rome, and in their reaction had given up much 
of Catholic Christianity. Many of the English exiles 
assimilated themselves to their surroundings abroad, and 
eventually returned to this country thoroughly out of sympathy 
with the traditional Sacramental system and ceremonial of the 
English Church. From this time onward the greatest confusion 
and carelessness prevailed in the performance of Divine 
worship, and in the celebration of the rites of the Church, 
the ecclesiastical authorities having the utmost difficulty in 
securing deceney and order. The Calvinistic custom of 
baptizing in basons grew, and many allusions to it are found in 
Injunctions and Visitation Articles which attempted to check 
it. Nevertheless, in some places Church feeling still lingered 
and fonts were formed after old models, as at St. John’s-on- 
the-Wall, Bristol (Elizabethan) and at Debden (Essex) in 1786 
after a Perpendicular pattern with imitation of characteristic 
fifteenth-century ornament. During the prevalence of the 
Neo-Classical style that followed upon the work of Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, fonts conformed to the new 
fashion, and commonly took the form of vases upon pillars, 
resembling in outline the sundials of the period. The bowls 
for the water in these were very small, so that the ancient 
ceremony of immersion was quite out of the question. 
Examples of fonts of this class are found in several London 
City churches, as at St. Stephen’s Walbrook, and at Little 
Hampden (Bucks), Hoddesdon (Herts), St. Mary-de-Crypt 
Gloucester, Narbeth (Pem), and Worminghurst, Northiam, 
Beckley, and Pett (Sussex). In some cases fonts of this type 
bear upon the bowl miniature cherubs’ heads, which formed 
so characteristic an adornment of church accessories and 
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gravestones of the period. The bowls of the graceful little 
fonts at Billericay (Essex) and Werrington (Devon) are so 
adorned, as is also the less pleasing Se at Redbourn 
(Herts). 

Occasionally fonts of Classical design conform more nearly 
to the traditional form in scale and general appearance, though 
the result is clumsy in effect, as at St. Mary’s Maldon (KHssex), 
Stow-on-the-Wold and Ruardean (Glos). Lurgashall (Sussex) 
has a large seventeenth-century font of very unusual design, 
which is duplicated in the adjoining church of North Chapel. 
In a few cases a Classical urn does duty for a . font, as at Milford 
Haven (Pem). 

Wooden fonts, never numerous, were now more common 
than in earlier times, as at Stanford-in-the-Vale (Berks), 
and Christ Church (City) Bristol: the former an Elizabethan 
example of good scale and handsome design; the latter a 
diminutive bow] upon a tall pedestal dating from the eighteenth 
century. Some examples in this material were of fanciful 
design. At Teigh (Rutland) the font is a wooden urn on a 
brass bracket attached to the altar-rails. In the private 
chapel at Parham House (Sussex) is a remarkable font of 
wood bought from St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford. This 
takes the form of an apple-tree with a serpent coiled round its 
trunk and flanked on either side by figures of Adam and Eve, 
the whole vividly painted in natural colours.:' Most fantastic 
of all, perhaps, is the font of West Wycombe, round whose 
diminutive bason are five doves, while a serpent is coiled 
around its slender supporting stem. 

A notice of Post-Reformation fonts would not be complete 
without a reference to the brass font—unique in this country— 
at Little Gidding (Hunts). This with other fittings of that 
interesting church was made under the influence of the Laudian 
revival, and dates from the time when Nicholas Ferrar revived 
there (1626) that semi-monastic life of which such a charming 
picture is given in Shorthouse’s John Inglesant. 


1 The same theme is treated in the handsome marble font of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. 


APPENDIX 


COMBINATION OF PAROCHIAL WITH MONASTIC OR 
COLLEGIATE CHURCHES 


It was quite usual in the Middle Ages for some part of a monastic 
or collegiate church to be set aside for parochial church services. 

(a) The general arrangement was for the chancel to be monastic and 
the nave parochial. 

In most of these cases the chancel became ruined after the 
Dissolution of the monasteries, while the nave remained in possession 
of the parishioners and is still in use as a parish church. 

Examples are :— 


Binham (Norfolk), . Monkton (Pem),.! 
Bridlington (Yorks), Ruthin (Denbigh), 
Chepstow (Mon). St. John’s, Chester, 
Deerhurst (Glos), Usk (Mon). 

Howden (Yorks), Waltham (Essex), 
Lanercost (Cumb),. Worksop (Notts). 
Leominster (Hereford), Wymondham (Norfolk). 


Margam (Glam), 


In a few cases the monastic or collegiate chancel was disused 
but not allowed to fall into ruin, as at Dunster (Somerset) and 
Arundel (Sussex). The chancel in these cases was preserved as a 
proud family possession of the local landowners—the Luttrells at 
Dunster and the Dukes of Norfolk at Arundel. 

In some other cases the parishioners after the Dissolution became 
possessors of the whole church, and maintained the whole fabric 
as parochial, chancel as well as nave, as at Sherborne (Dorset), 
Tewkesbury (Glos), Southwell (Notts), and Dorchester (Oxon). 

There are a few examples where the parishioners, having become 
possessed of the whole church, preferred to maintain the chancel, 
since the upkeep of the whole fabric was too heavy a burden, and 
the old parochial part of the church to the west was disused and 
allowed to fallinto ruin. This happened at Abbey Dore (Hereford), 
Boxgrove (Sussex) Pershore (Worcs), and Llantwit Major (Glam). 

(b) Less commonly an annexe was built to a monastic church for 
parochial services, 

At Romsey (Hants), an additional north aisle served for a parochial 
church, but this was pulled down when the parishioners became 
possessed of the whole church after the Dissolution. 


1 The chancel in this case has been restored in recent times. 
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At Blyth (Notts) the parish altar was in the south aisle, 
added about 1290. 

At Weybourne (Norfolk) the parochial and monastic churches 
were oddly placed side by side, and after the Dissolution the 
parishioners maintained their own building, and allowed the other 
part to fall into ruin. 

(c) At Dunster (Somerset) and Ewenny (Glam), while the choir was 
monastic and the nave parochial, the transepts were neutral ground. 

Since the Dissolution both these churches have become parochial, 
but their arrangement renders them difficult to adapt for congre- 
gational worship. 

(dq) Three of the Welsh cathedrals—St. David’s, Llandaff, and 
Bangor—have a double character, being parochial as well as 
cathedral churches. At Llandaff and Bangor the high altar in the 
chancel is also the parish altar, but at St. David’s the usual medieval 
arrangement, indicated under (a), is still retained, so that the 
high altar in the chancel is the capitular altar, while the parish altar 
is at the east end of the nave, being placed against the stone rood- 


screen. 
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CHURCHES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 
REFERRED TO 


ENGLAND 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


Barton-le-Clay, 134 

Bedford, St. Peter, 93 

Chalgrave, 83, 143, 151 

Clapham, 93, 94 

Dunstable, font 118 

Eaton Bray, 129, 134, font 137 

Elstow, 44, 112 

Farndish, 79 

Felmersham, 33, 126, 134 

Houghton Regis, 83, 107, 145, font 118 

Leighton Buzzard, 30, 58, 132, 134, 
165, font 137 

Luton, 83, 127, 151, 169, font 153 

Marston Moreteyne, 44, 198 

Sandy, 151 

Sharnbrook, 58 

Shillington, 191 

Stevington, 93 

Tempsford, 79 

Toddington, 145 

Wymington, 58, 151, 191 


BERKSHIRE 


Abingdon, St. Helen, 59, 134, 150 
St. Nicholas, 112 

Ardington, font 153 

Avington, 112, font 116 

Basildon, 72 

Boxford, 83 

Buckland, font 194 

Burghfield, 61 

Buscot, 123 

Chieveley, 75, 127 n, 2 

Childrey, font 117 

Cholsey, 112, 134 

Compton, 140 

Didcot, 63 

East Challow, font 115 

East Garston, 83 

East Hagbourne, 75, font 194 

Easthampstead, 72 

Faringdon, 134, font 194 

Finchampstead, 72 


Great Shofford, 61 
Hamstead Marshall, 70 
Harwell, font 115 
Horton, 112 
Hurst, 72 
Lambourn, 112, 187, 198 
Letcombe Bassett, 72 
Letcombe Regis, font 115 
Lockinge, font 115 
Long Wittenham, 112 
Newbury, 157, 187, 198 
Pangbourne, 72 
Purley, 72 
Reading, St. Laurence, 173 n. 2, 187, 
198 

St. Mary, 83, 187, 198, font 194 
Remenham, 187 
Ruscombe, 70, 72 
Shillingford, 59 
Shinfield, 72 
Shottesbrooke, 23, 59, 151 
Stanford-in-the-Vale, font 214 
Steventon, 151 
Streatley, 141 
Sunningwell, 42, 203 
Tidmarsh, 63, 99, 126, 134 
Tilehurst, 72 
Uffington, 36, 134, 147 
Wallingford, St. Leonard, font 115 

St. Peter, 212 
Wantage, 30, 47, font 137 
Warfield, 151 
Wargrave, 72 
Welford, 59, 61, 151 
West Challow, font 115 
West Hanney, font 115 
Wickham, 93 
Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, 166 
Winkfield, 65 
Winterbourne, 72 
Woolstone, font 117 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Aston Clinton, 143 
Aylesbury, 66, 134, 162, font 118 
Bledlow, 134, font 118 
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Bradenham, 92 

Buckland, font 118 

Caversfield, 93, 109 

Chenies, font 118 

Chetwode, 134 

Dinton, 104, 112, font 118 

Dorney, 71, 72, 73 

Edlesborough, 170 

Ellesborough, font 195 

Fenny Stratford, 70, 203 

Fingest, 110 

Fulmer, 70 

Great Horwood, 161 

Great Kimble, font 118 

Great Missenden, 112, font 118 

Haddenham, 129, 134, 162, foné 118 

Hanslope, 59, 113, 198 

Hardwicke, 107 

High Wycombe, font 196 

Hillesden, 193 ”., 198 

Hitcham, 71, 107 

Ickford, 109 

Iver, 68 

Langley Marish, 65, 71, 143 

Lavendon, 92 

Leckhampstead, 123 

Little Hampden, 67, font 213 

Little Kimble, foné 115 

Little Missenden, font 118 

Long Crendon, font 116 

Maids Moreton, 166, 170, 191, 198, 203 

Milton Keynes, 142, 151 

Newton Longville, 123 

North Marston, 198 

Olney, 59 

Padbury, 141 

Penn, font 117 

Pitstone, font 118 

Preston Bisset, 161 

Princes Risborough, 151, 184 

Stantonbury, 112 

Stewkley, 18, 32, 33, 98, 100, 101, 
106, 107, 113, foné 115 

Stoke Mandeville, 71, 112 

Stoke Poges, 73 

Stone, 109, 113, font 115 

Taplow, 70 

Turweston, 109 

Uffington, 107 

Upton, 33, 65, 100, 113 

Waddesdon, 123 

Water Stratford, 113 

Wendover, font 153 

Westbury, 109 

West Wycombe, 212, font 214 

Weston Turville, 72, font 118 

Willen, 71 

Wing, 27, 87, 90, 92, font 118, 194, 195 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Barrington, 134, 185 
Bartlow, 61 
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Bottisham, 151, 169 
Burwell, 167 
Cambridge, All Saints, 37 
Great St. Mary, 185 
Jesus College, 83 
King’s College, 159, 166 
Peterhouse, 204 
Queens’ College, 69 
St. Benet, 93, 95 
St. Botolph, 172, 185 
St. Giles, 92 
St. Mary the-Less, 151 
St. Sepulchre, 31 
Trinity College, 204 
Cherry Hinton, 134 
Coton, 113 
Duxford-St. John, 113 
Duxford-St. Peter, 113 
Elm, 129, 134, 185 
Elsworth, 143, 151 
Ely, Bishop’s Palace, 83 
Cathedral, 19, 22, 36, 40, 74, 78, 
98, 105, 147, 172, 185, 202 
Prior Crauden’s Chapel, 34 n. 3 
Fen Drayton, 107 
Foxton, 127, 134 
Grantchester, 144, 151 
Guilden Morden, 35, 74 
Haddenham, 141, 151 
Harlton, 151, 169 
Haslingfield, 74, 151, 185 ,186 
Hinxton, 75 
Ickleton, 75 
Isleham, 172 
Leverington, 58, 129, 144, 151 
Long Stanton, 134 
Madingley, 165 
March, 37, 81, 167 
Melbourn, 74, 83 
Oakington, 134 
Over, 58, 141, 148, 149, 151 
Snailwell, 61 
Soham, 123, 140, 151 
Stuntney, 113 
Sutton, 151, 160, 180 
Swaffham Prior, St. Cyriac, 180 
St. Mary, 180 
Swavesey, 151 
Trumpington, 151 
Tydd, St. Giles, 44 
Westley Waterless, 61 n. 
Whittlesey, St. Mary, 58, 149, 192, 193 
Willingham, 58, 148, 149, 150, 151 
Wisbech, 113 


CHESHIRE 


Acton, 198 

Aldford, 59 

Astbury, 59, 150, 198 

ee 59, 113, 151, 161, 162, 
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Bunbury, 151, 162 
Chester, Cathedral, 36, 127 n, 1. 140, 
169 


St. John, 215 

St. Michael, 37 
Davenham, 59 
Eastham, 59, 150 
Frodsham, 113 
Great Budworth, 198 
Malpas, 162, 199 
Marton, 65 
Mottram-in-Longdendale, 199 
Nantwich, 30, 143, 144, 147, 151, 169 
Nether Peover, 65, 203 
Prestbury, 113 
Sandbach, 37 
Siddington, 65 
Tarvin, 199 
Warburton, 65 
Witton, 198, 199 
Wybunbury, 162, 199 


CORNWALL 


Altarnum, 170, foné 118 
Bodmin, 48, 170, font 118 
Botus Fleming, font 136 
Callington, font 118 
Creed, font 137 
Crowan, font, 116 
Cury, 34. 3, 113 
Egloshayle, 48 n. 2 
Egloskerry, 49 n. 3. 
Falmouth, 112, 203 
Fowey, 118, 162, 190, font 116 
Gulval, font 194 
Gunwalloe, 45, 174 
Gwennap, 45 
Tllogan, 45 
Jacobstow, font 118 
Kilkhampton, 113, 170 
Ladock, font 116, 118 
Lamorran, 45, 109, font 118 
Landewednack, 34 n, 3, 79, 113 
Landrake, font 118 
Laneast, 170, font 118 
Lanlivery, 190 
Lanteglos-by-Camelford, 161, font 194 
Launcells, 170, 190 
Launceston, St. Mary Magd., 48, 57, 
199 

St. Thomas, font 118 
Lawhitton, 49 n. 3, font 118 
Lelant, 174 
Lezant, 190, font 118 
Linkinhorne, font 136 
Looe, 65 
Lostwithiel, 59, 151, 162, font 154 
Luxulyan, font 118 
Manaccan, 113 
Menheniot, 59 
Merther, 109 


Mevagissey, 109 

Minster, 109 

Morwenstow, 113 

Newlyn East, font 118 

North Hill, 190 

Padstow, 161, font 195 

Paull, 177 

Perranuthnoe, 34n. 3, font 194 
Perranzabuloe, 27 

Poughill, 170, font 136 
Poundstock, font 136 

Rame, 59 

Roche, 497” 3 

Ruan Major, 79, 112, 174, 175 


St. 
St. 


At. 


St. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


St. 
St. 
St. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


St. 
St. 


St. 


St. 
St. 


Agnes, 59 

Anthony-in-Meneage, 112, 190, 
font 196 

Anthony-in-Roseland, 113 
Austell, 57, 163, 174, 175, 190, 
199, font 118 

Breage, 174, 175, 190 

Budock, 174, 175 

Cleer, 190 

Columb Major, 37, 170 

Cubert, 59 

Cuby, font 118 

Enodoce, 43, 59 

Erme, 190 

Erth, 48 

Eval, 48 n. 2 

Ewe, 59, 150, 168, font 118 
Feock, 45, font 116, 118 
Germans, 38, 113 

Gerrans, 59, 150 

Gluvias, font 195 

Gorran, 174, font 118 

Gwithian, 27, 190 

Hilary, 59 

Ive, 151, 178 

Ives, font 116, 196 
Just-in-Penwith, 161 
Just-in-Roseland, 174, 175, font 
194 


. Kea, font 118 
. Keverne, 48, 49, 150, 170, font 


196 


. Kew, font 194 

. Levan, 48 n. 2 

. Mabe, 112, 190 

. Madron, 27, 48 n, 2 

. Mawgan-in-Meneage, 34 n. 3, 112 
. Mawgan-in-Pyder, 168, 170 
. Merryn, font 195 

. Michael Penkevil, 35 

. Michael Porthilly, 109 

. Minver, 59 

. Mullion, 170, 174 

. Mylor, 45, 109, 174, 175 

. Neot, 48, 199 

. Probus, 57, 178, 190, 199 

. Sithney, 174 

. Stephen-by-Launceston, 190 
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St. Stithians, 190 

St. Teath, 170 

St. Veryan, font 118 

St. Wendron, 48 n. 2 

St. Winnow, 49 n 3, 170 
Sheviock, 59 

Southill, font 118 

South Petherwin, 112, font 136 
Stratton, 170 

Talland, 45 

Tideford, font 118 

Tintagel, font 116 

Truro, St. Mary, 49 n. 3, 57, font 195 
Warbstow, font 118 

Week St. Mary, 190, font 194 
Withiel, 190 

Zennor, 48 n, 2, 


CUMBERLAND 


Brigham, 107, 109, 151 
Great Salkeld, 21, 176 
Kirklinton, 113 
Lanercost, 215 
Millom, 107 font 194 
Netherby, 203 

St. Bees, 111, 134 
Warwick, 113 


DERBYSHIRE 


Ashbourne, 58, 134, 150 
Bakewell, 38, 134 

Carsington, 2038 

Chesterfield, 74, 75, 151 

Derby, All Saints’, 191, 199, 211 
Ellastone, 203 

Hartington, font 194 
Mackworth, 151 

Melbourne, 33, 38, 104, 113 
Morley, 151 

Norbury, 144, 151 

Pleasley, 113 

Repton, 90, 92 

Sandiacre, 144, 151, 165 
Stanton-by-Bridge, 113 
Steetley, Chapel, 19, 33, 113 
Swarkestone, 113 

Tideswell, 141, 151, 170, font 194 


DEVONSHIRE 


Ashburton, 199 

Aveton Gifford, 134 
Awliscombe, 169 
Axminster, 113 

Berry Pomeroy, 48, 168, 169, 190 
Bideford, 188 

Bishops Tawton, 59 
Bishops Teignton, font 115 
Branscombe, 134 

Broad Clyst, 199 

Bovey Tracey, 168 
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Buckfastleigh, 59 
Chittlehampton, 169-70, 178, 190, 
199 
Clovelly, 187 
Colyton, 19, 161,°179, 199 
Combe-in-Teignhead, font 116 
Combe Martin, 188, 190 
Crediton, 19, 108, 113, 199 
Cullompton, 166, 199 
Culmstock, 169 
Dartmouth, 168 
Diptford, 59 
Dunterton, 190 
East Worlington, 113 
Ermington, 59 
Exeter, Cathedral; 30, 42, 74, 78, 139 
St. Mary Arches, 113 
St. Mary Steps, font 115 
St. Sidwell, 187, 188, 189 
Harberton, 48, 168, 170, 187, 189, 
190 
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Yatton Keynell, 169, 182 186, 200 
St. Mary, 37 
WORCESTERSHIRE Ikley, 168 


Kirkby Hill, 92 

Kirkburn, 115 

Kirkdale, 92 

Kirk Hammerton, 92 

Lastingham, 115 

Laughton-en-le-Morthen, 92 

Ledsham, 92 

Leeds, St. John, 49 n. 3, 208, 204 

Middleton-by-Pickering, 94 

Monk Fryston, 94 

Northallerton, 136 

North Newbald, 32, 36, 115 

Old Malton, 34 

Ottringham, 153 

Patrington, 36, 143, 144, 146, 148, 
153, 168 

Penistone, 153 

Riccall, 115, 136 

Ripon Cathedral, 38, 98 n. 

Rotherham, 192, 200 

Royston, 153 

Scarborough, St. Mary, 136 

Sherburn-in-Elmet, 33, 103, 104,'115, 


Bockleton, 114 
Bredon, 114 
Broadwas, 153 
Bromsgrove, 136 
Chaddesley Corbet, 114, 123, 153, 
font 115 n. 
Dormston, 64, 110 
Evesham, Abbey, 44, 91, 159, 183 
All Saints’, 166, 200 
St. Laurence, 200 
Hanley, 204 
Kidderminster, 153, 200 
King’s Norton, 151, 153, 200 
Malvern, Priory, 347. 1, 91, 158, 183 
Northfield, 136 
Pedmore, 114 
Pershore Abbey, 215 
Ribbesford, 65 
Warndon, 64, 110 
Welland, 204 
Yardley, 151, 200 


YORKSHIRE 


L372 

Adel, 18, 33, 114 Silkstone, 153 
Alne, 114 Skelton, 19, 136 
Appleton-le-Street, 94 Skipwith, 94 
Barnburgh, 172 Skirlaugh, 186 
Barton-le-Street, 114 Snaith, 136 
Bedale, 112, 136, 176 Stillingfleet, 115 
Beeford, 186, 200 Swinton, 115 
Bessingby, font 115 Tadcaster, 186, 200 
Beverley, Minster, 38, 78 Thirsk, 200 

St. Mary, 187, 200 Tickhill, 186, 200 
Bingley, font 115 n. Welwick, 168 
Birkin, 33, 34, 115 Wharram-le-Street, 94 
Bishop Wilton, 115 Winestead, 168 
Brayton, 34, 114 Winteringham, 153 
Bridlington Priory, 215 York, All Saints’ Pavement, 179 
Castle Howard, 210 Minster, 22, 36, 38, 78 
Cawood, 136 St. Denis, 115 
Cottingham, 187, 200 St. Laurence, 115 
Darfield, 153 St. Margaret, 115 
Darton, 153, 172 St. Mary Bishophill Junior, 94 
Ecclesfield, 200 
Filey, 127 
Fishlake, 115 “ 
Flamborough, 168 
Garton, 115 WALES 
Goodmanham, 115 ANGLESEY 
Grinston, 136 
Hackness, 92 Aberffraw, 49 n. 3 
Hatfield, 200 Llanfair P.G., 28 . 
Hedon, 128, 136, 153, 187, 200 Llangeinwen, font 115 
Hemingbrough, 168, 200 Llanidan, font 115 
Hooton Pagnell, 34 Penmon, 108 #& 


Hovingham, 94 Trefdraeth, font 115 
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BRECON 


Brecon, St. Mary, 49 n. 3, 115, 136 
Bronllys, 45 

Defynog, 49. 3 

Llanbedr Ystradwy, 49 ”. 3 
Llanelieu, 168 

Llangenny, 49. 3 

Llanwrthwl, font 116 

Patricio, 35, 115 n., 168 


CARDIGANSHIRE 


Cardigan, 176, 200, font 195 
Llanarth, 176, 185, font 116 
Llanbadarn Fawr, 123, 176, font 137 
Llanddewi, Aberarth, 176 
Llandyssul, 57 

Llanfair Clydogau, font 116 
Llanfihangel-y-Creuddyn, 176 
Llangoedmore, 212 

Llanilar, 176 

Llanllwchaiarn, font 116 
Llanrhystyd, 176 
Llansantfiraed, 176 
Llanwnen, 185 

Mount, 23, font 118 

Sarnau, font 118 

Silian, font 116 

Strata Florida Abbey, 99 
Tremain, font 118 

Verwick, 176 


CARMARTHENSHIRE 


Caio, 49 n. 3, 57 
Cenarth, font 116 
Kidwelly, 59 

Chapel in Castle, 347. 3 
Laugharne, 200 
Llanelly, 41 
Llanfihangel-ar-Arth, 49 n, 3 
Pembrey, 185 
Pencarreg, font 116 
Pendine, 110 
St. Ishmael’s, 109, 110 


CARNARVONSHIRE 


Aber, 51, 

Aberdaron, 49 n. 3 

Bangor, Cathedral, 40, 216 
Caerhtn, 517. 

Capel Curig, 51 7. 

Clynog, 200 

Conway, 51 7., 168, 200, font 195 
Dolwyddelan, 51 n. 

Gyffin, 517. 

Llanbeblig, 185 

Llanbedr, 51” 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos, 49 n, 3, 185 
Llandudno, 23 

Llanengan, 49 n. 3, 168 
Llangelynin, 51 7. 
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Llangwnadl, 48 
Llaniestyn, 49”, 3 
Llannor, 110 
Llanrhychwyn, 49 n. 3 
Penmachno, 51-n. 
Trefriw, 49 n. 3 
Yspytty-Ieuan, 51 


DENBIGHSHIRE 


Abergele, 49 n. 3 

Chirk, 49 n. 3 

Efenechtyd, font 117 

Gresford, 160, 178, 
font 196 

Henllan, 45 , 

Holt, 14 n., 200, font 194 

Hope, 49 n. 3, 162 

Llanarmon-yn-lal, 49 n. 3 

Llandoget, 49 n. 3 

Llandyrnog, 49 n. 3 

Llanelian-yn-Rhos, 49 . 3 

Lianelidan, 49 n. 3 

Llanfair-dyfiryn-Clwyd, 49 n. 3 

Llanfairtalhaiarn, 49 n. 3 

Llanfwrog, 49 n. 3 

Llangollen, 49 n. 3, 212 

Llangynhafal, 49 n. 3 

Llan-Nefydd, 49 n. 3 

Llanrhaiardr-yn-Cinmerch, 49 n. 3 

Llanrwst, 162, 168 

Llansannan, 49 n. 3 

Llansilin, 49 n. 3 

Llanynys, 49 n. 3 

Ruthin, 215 

Whitchurch, 49 n 3 

Wrexham, 160, 183, 186, 200 


183, 185, 200, 


FLINTSHIRE 


Bangor-Is-y-Coed, 72, 212 
Caerwys, 49 n. 3, 153 
Cileain, 49 n. 3 

Llanasa, 49 ». 3, 59 

Mold, 183, 200 

Northop, 160, 183, 200 
Rhuddlan, 49 ». 3 

St. Asaph, 49 n. 3 
Tryddyn, 49 n. 3 


GLAMORGANSHIRE 


Caerau, 110 

Cardiff, St. John, 181, 183, 200 

Cheriton, 110, 136 

Coychurch, 153 

Coyty, 153 

Ewenny, 216 

Ilston, 110 

Landow, 110 

Llandaff, Cathedral, 30, 38, 44, 142 n. 
2, 216 

Llanddewi, 110 


Llangenydd, 110 
Llangyfelach, 45 
Llanmadoc, 110 
Llanmihangel, 110 
Llansannor, 110 
Llantwit Major, 136, 215 
Marcross, 110, 115 
Margam, 215 
Michaelstone-le-Pit, 110 
Newton Nottage, 110, 176 
Rhossili, 110, 115 
Rudry, 110 
St.George-super-Ely, 110 
St. Lythans, 110 

Wick, 110 

Ystradowen, 110 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


Bettws Cedewen, 76 
Kerry, 76, 115 
Llanbrynmair, 66 
Llandyssul, 64 
Llanfyllin, 70, 72 
Llanidloes, 76, 153 
Llanwnog, 477. 1, 168 
Meifod, 48, 115 
Montgomery, 168 
Newtown, 76 
Pennant Melangell, 76 
Tregynon, 76 
Trelystan, 65 


MERIONETHSHIRE 


Dinas Mawddwy, font 117 
Llanaber, 123 

Llandrillo, 150 
Llanegryn, 168 

Towyn, 115 


PEMBROKESHIRE 


Amroth, 43 

Bosheston, 34 n. 3 

Burton, font 118 

Castlemartin, 43, 110 

Cheriton, 43 

Cilgerran, 176 

Gumfreston, 43 

Haverfordwest, St. Martin, 59 
St. Mary, 14, 136, 150 

Hayscastle, font 118 


Hodgeston, 142, 143, 152, font 118 


Johnston, 103 n. 2, font 118 
Jordanston, font 118 
Lamphey, font 118 
Llanrian, 110, 176 
Llawhaden, 43 

Manorbier, 43, font 118 
Milford Haven, font 214 
Monkton, 43, font 118 
Narberth, font 213 
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Nevern, 176 

Newport, 176 

Pembroke, St. Mary, font 118 

Penally, font 118 

Prendergast, font 118 

Pwllcrochan, 43, 59 

Rhoscrowther, 43 

Robeston West, 43 

Rudbaxton, font 118 

St. Daniels, 59, 150 

St. Davids, Cathedral, 14, 79, 1677., 
216 

St. Dogmaels, Priory, 79 

St. Florence, 34 n. 3, 43, font 118 

St. Petrox, 34n. 3 

St. Twinnels, 347. 3 

Solva, font 118 

Tenby, 43, 59, 150, 200 

Uzmaston, 347. 3, 48, 109, 110, font 
118 

Warren, 59, 151 


RADNORSHIRE 


Cascob, 77 

Knighton, 77 
Llananno, 477. 1, 168 
Llanbadarn Fawr, 115 
Llanbister, 43, 77 
Norton, 64 

Old Radnor, 168, 200 
Presteign, 162 
Rhayadr, font 116 

St. Harmons, font 116 


SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen, King’s College, 193 
Abernethy, 43 

Brechin, 43 

Edinburgh, St. Giles, 193 
Egilshay, 43 

Glasgow, Tron Church, 193 
Haddington, 193 

Linlithgow, 193 


-[RELAND 


Cashel, Cormac’s Chapel, 42 

Dublin, Christ Church 14 
St. Patrick, 78 

Kildare, Cathedral, 14 

Kilkenny, Cathedral, 14 

Killaloe, Cathedral, 14 

Round Towers, 43 


AUSTRIA 
Vienna, St. Stephen, 42, 49. 1 


BELGIUM 
Zedelghem, font 116 
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DENMARK 
Horne, 96 
FRANCE 
Agde, 175 


Aix (Provence), St. Esprit, 75 
Albi, Cathedral, 175 
Amiens, Cathedral, 14, 22, 124, 126, 


158 
Angers, Cathedral, 106 
Angouléme, Cathedral, 42, 106 
Argentan, St.-Germain, 205 
Arques, 77 
Ars-en-Ré, 151 
Audrieu, 36, 131 
Augy, 110, 158 
Autun, Cathedral, 33 
Auxerre, St.-Eusébe, 18 
St.-Germain, 44, 131 
St.-Pierre, 205 
Bar-sur-Aube, St.-Pierre, 67 
Bayeux, Cathedral, 105, 106 
Beauvais, Cathedral, 14, 17, 18, 22, 
158 
Bernay, Abbey, 97 
Berniéres, 158 
Béziers, 175 
Bourges, Cathedral, 31, 106, 131 
Bordeaux, Cathedral, 44 
St.-Michel, 37. 1, 44 
Braine, 110 
Brantéme, 44 
Brioude, 39, 77, 81 
Caen, Abbaye aux Dames, 106 
Abbaye aux Hommes, 106 
St.-Jean, 40 
St.-Nicolas, 131 
St.-Pierre, 149, 158, 205 
St.-Sauveur, 149 
Cahors, Cathedral, 15 
Calais, Notre-Dame, 161 
Candes, 175 
Carcassonne, St.-Nazaire, 175 
Carentan, 149 
Chartres, Cathedral, 16, 31, 124, 126, 
139 
Chateau Gaillard, 15 
Chateau Gombert, 75 
Chéreng, font 116 
Civray, 106, 147 n. 
Clermont-Ferrand, Notre-Dame du 
Port, 39-40, 77, 81 
Clermont-l’Hérault, 175 
Compiégne, St.-Antoine, 18 
Conches, 75 
Condé-sur-Laison, 123 
Cour¢gon, 175 
Coursan, 75 
Coutances, Cathedral, 38, 100, 139 
St.-Pierre, 40 
Cuneault, 175 
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Darnétal, 44 

Dieppe, St.-Jacques, 175 

Digne, 75, 77 

Dijon, St.-Michel, 205 

Dol, 106 . 

Dormans, 110 

Elne, 175 

Entrevaux, 175 

Esnandes, 175 

Etampes, St.-Jules, 110 
St.-Martin, 44,110 | 
Notre-Dame, 131, 149 

Evreux, Belfry, 75 
Cathedral, 38 

Fénioux, 62 

Fontenay-le-Comte, Notre-Dame, 151 
St.-Jean, 151 

Fréjus, 175 

Gisors, 38, 205 
Chateau, 15 

Hendaye, 377. 1 

Hermanville, 175 

Hermonville, 67 

Honfleur, Ste.-Cathérine, 44, 49 n. 3 

Issoire, 39, 77, 81 

Jumiéges, Abbey, 38, 97 

La Charité-sur-Loire, 147 7. 

La Ferté Bernard, 110 

Langrune, 158 

Laon, Cathedral, 16 

Le Dorat, 39 

Le Mans, Cathedral, 77, 106 
Notre-Dame de la Couture, 198 

Le Puy, Cathedral, 77, 106 
St.-Laurent, 49», 2 

Les Andelys, 205 

Les Saintes-Maries, 175 

Limoges, St.-Michel-aux-Lions, 49 n. 

2 


Lisieux, St.-Pierre, 38, 106 
Loches, 39, 131 
Luc, 175 
Lugon, Cathedral, 151 
Luz-St.-Sauveur, 175, 177 
Magneville, font 116 
Marmande, 67 
Marseilles, St.-Victor, 175 
Moéze, 151 
Mortain, 99 
Murbach, 42 
Nantes, Cathedral, 106 
Narbonne, Cathedral, 175 
Musée, 175 
St.-Paul Serge, 75, 100 
Nevers, Cathedral, 25, 47 n. 3 
Nesle, l’H6pital, 77 
Neuvy-St.-Sépulcre, 31 
Niort, Notre Dame, 151 
Norolles, 67 
Norrey, 131, 158 
Paris, Dominican Church, 50 n, 2 
St.-Eustache, 205 
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Paris, Ste.-Chapelle, 124 

Périgueux, St.-Etienne-de-la-Cité, 15 
St.-Front, 15 

Perpignan, 75 

Perrier, 77, 81 

Planés, 32 n. 

Poitiers, Cathedral, 49 n. 2 
Notre-Dame la Grande, 62 
St.-Porchaire, 49 n. 3 
St.-Radegonde, 198 

Pont-a-Mousson, font 116 

Pontigny, 106 

Quintenas, 175 

Reims Cathedral, 14, 31, 124, 126 

139 

Rieux Minervois, 327. 

Roques, 67 

Rouen, Cathedral, 38, 124, 139 
St.-Ouen, 38, 179 

Royat, 175 

Rugles, 179 

St.-André-le-Bas, 77 

St.-Denis, 16 

St.-Florentin, 35 7. 2 

St.-Georges-de-Boscherville, 38, 108 

St.-Gilles, 75 

St.-Girons, 175 

St.-Jean-de-Luz, 377. 1 

St.-Lizier-de-Couserans, 175 

St.-L6, 35. 1, 106, 162 

St.-Martin-de-Canigou, 175 

St.-Nectaire, 77, 81 

St.-Philibert-le-Grandlieu, 78 

St.-Pierre-sur-Dives, 38, 149 

Soissons, Abbey, 110 
Cathedral, 124 

Strassburg, Dominican Church, 50 n. 

2 


Surgéres, 147. 
Tarascon-sur-Ariége, 175 
Tarbes, Cathedral, 77 
Tayac, 175 
Thaon, 108 
Toulouse, Dominican Church, 50, 2 
Eglise du Taur, 175 
St. Sernin, 147 7., 209 
Tours, Cathedral, 106 
Troyes, La Madeleine, 35n, 2 
St.-Nicolas, 162 
St.-Nizier, 162 
Valence, Cathedral, 49 n. 2 
Vaucelles, 108 
Vendéme, 44, 131, 160 
Vénerque, 175 
Verneuil, 179 
Vézelay, 33, 77 
Vieil Evreux, St.-Aubin, 78 
Vielles, 77 
Vienne, 106 
Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, 205 
Viviers, Cathedral, 44 
Yainville, 33 
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GERMANY 


Aachen, 30, 32 
Balne, 49 n. 1 
Billerbeck, 49 7. 1 
Bonn, 147 7. 
Cologne, Apostles Church, 25 

Cathedral, 96 

St. Géréon, 32, 110 
Dantzig, 49». 1 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 96 
Gernrode, 62 
Hameln, 49”, 1 
Herford, 49 ». 1, 110 
Hildesheim, 35 n, 2 
Idensen, 49 n, 1 
Kirchlindt, 49 , 1 
Kolberg, 49 », 1 
Laach, 62, 90, 147 n. 
Lemgo, 49, 1 
Lippstadt, 49 n. 1 
Mainz, 147 n, 
Mayen, 75 
Methler, 49 n. 1 
Minster, 497, 1 
Neuss, 78 
Paderborn, 49. 1 
Prenzlau, 49. 1 
Ratisbon, 96 
St. Gall, 25 
Sinzig, 90, 1477. 
Soest, 49 n. 1 
Speyer, 90, 147 7. 
Ulm, 96 
Warburg, 49. 1 
Worms, 25, 62, 90, 147 n. 


GREECE 
Athens, the Parthenon, 139 


ITALY 


Bergamo, Sta Maria Maggiore, 77 
Como, Broletto, 77 
San Abbondio, 42 
Cremona, Cathedral, 43, 77 
Florence, Baptistery, 29 
Campanile, 43, 77 
Sta Croce, 35n. 1, 77 
Lucca, 77 
Milan, Cathedral, 106 
Parma, Baptistery, 29 
Pavia, Sta Maria del Carmine, 73 
Pisa, Baptistery, 29 
Campanile, 43 
Pistoja, Baptistery, 29 
San Giovanni, 77 
Ravenna, Round Towers, 62 
San Vitalis, 29 
Theodoric’s Church, 29 
Rome, Lateran Church, 25 
St. Angelo, 29 
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Rome, San Paolo, 25 Segovia, St. Millan, 67 
St. Peter’s, 206 Toro, 180 n. 
Sant’ Antonio di Ranverso, 73 
Siena, Cathedral, 77 SWEDEN 
Trani, 37. 1 5 2 
Venice, San Marco, 15, 43, 46 n. Tingstade, 95 
Verona, San Zenone, 77 Wall, 95 
PORTUGAL SWITZERLAND 
Champéry, 193 
Braga, Cathedral, 193 Geneva, Cathedral, 42 
SPAIN TURKEY 
Avila, St. Vicente, 67 : : 
Barcelonay- Cathedral 42-75 pee ae Sta. Sophia, 25, 29 


Gerona, Cathedral, 73, 198 


Leon, St. Miguel-de-Escalada, 67 
Segovia, St. Esteban, 67 ASIA 
St. Lorenzo, 67 Jerusalem, Church of the Holy 


St. Martin, 67 Sepulchre, 31 


INDEX II 
NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Alberti, 139 

Alcock, Bp., 172 

Aldrich, Dr., 211 

Ancaster quarries, 55 

Andrewes, Bp., 205 

Anne, Queen, 206 

Anston quarries, 55 

Anthemius, 139 

Apse, a feature of the Basilica, 24-25; 
not adopted in England, 28, 126 

Archer, Thomas, 211 

Augustine, St. (of Canterbury), 26, 
27, 28 

Auvergne, volcanic stone of, 77, 

flush-work of, 81 


B 


Ball-flower, 142 

Barnack quarries, 53 

Bar-tracery, 140 

Basilica plan, 24 

Battlement, 175; stepped, 185 

Bede, Ven., 84, 85 

Bedfordshire, spires of, 58; natural 
polychrome, 79; checky pattern, 
83; Saxon towers, 93; Norman 
work, 112; Harly English work, 
134; Decorated work, 151; Per- 
pendicular work, 198 

Bell, Henry, 210 

Bell-cage, 75 

Benches, 170 

Benedict Biscop, 85 

Bere, Abbot of Glastonbury, 180 

Berkshire, spires, 59 ; use of flint, 60 ; 
round towers, 61 ; wooden arcades, 
65; brick churches, 70; brick 
towers, 72; Saxon tower, 93; 
Norman work, 112; Transition 
work, 123; Early English work, 
134; banded spires, 150 ; Decorated 
work, 151; Perpendicular work, 
198; belated Gothic, 203 

Black Death, 154, 155-156, 160 

Black Prince, 171 


16 


Bolsover quarries, 55 

Box quarries, 55 

Bramante, 139 

Brick, Roman, 68; in N. Europe, 
69; churches, 69; towers, 71-72 ; 
porches, 72; fonts, 72; flush- 
work, 83 

Broach-spire, 131 

Brunelleschi, 139 

Buckinghamshire, spires, 59; use 
of flint, 60; wooden arcades, 65, 
66; wooden porches, 67; _ brick 
churches, 70; brick towers, 71; 
brick porches, 72; brick-work, 73 ; 
Saxon towers, 93; vaulted chan- 
cels, 100; gabled towers, 109 ; 
Norman work, 112-113; Transi- 
tion work, 123; Early English 
work, 134; Decorated work, 151 ; 
Perpendicular work, 198; belated 
Gothic, 203 

Buonarotti, 139 


Cc 


Caen stone, 55 

Calvinistic influence, 213 

Cambridgeshire, spires 58; round 
towers, 61; brick flush-work, 83 ; 
checky pattern, 83; Saxon tower, 
93; Norman work, 113; Transition 
work, 123; Early English work, 
134; banded spires, 150; Deco- 
rated work, 151; Perpendicular 
work, 198 

Canynge, 157 

Carlyle, Thos., 138 

Carmarthenshire, gabled towers, 110 

Carnarvonshire, gabled towers, 110 

Celtic Church plan, 27 ff. 

Chancel, development of, 34 ff.; Nor- 
man vaulted, 100; Decorated, 144 

Chantries, 156, 171-173, 201 

Charlemagne, 30 

Charles I, 205 

Charles II, 206 

Checky pattern, 78, 82-83 


Cheshire, spires, 59; wooden 
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242 


churches, 64-65; Norman work, 
113; banded spires, 150 ; 
Decorated work, 151; Perpendi- 
cular work, 198; belated Gothic, 
203 

Chevron, 102 

Chilmark quarries, 55 

Cistercian Order, 120, 122 

Clare, Richard de, 14 

Conquest, the Norman, 97, 98 

Copper spires, 74 

Cornwall, local church plan, 48 ; 
building material, 56; spires, 59 ; 
wooden arcade, 65; natural poly- 
chrome, 79; gabled towers, 109; 
Norman work, 113; fonts, 118; 
banded spires, 150; Decorated 
work, 151; carved benches, 170; 
porches, 174; towers, 190; Per- 
pendicular work, 199; belated 
Gothic, 203 

Corsham quarries, 55 

Cosin, Bp., 203, 205 

Cotswolds, architecture of, 22, 163, 
164, 165; work of wool-merchants, 
157; stone pulpits, 170 

Crocket, 142, 149 

Crown-spire, 193 

Crusades, 31, 120, 139 

Cumberland, building stone, 57; 
gabled tower, 109; Norman work, 
113; Early English work, 134; 
Decorated work, 151 


D 


Dance, George, 211 

Dante, 138 

Dashwood, Sir Francis, 212 

De la Warr, 172 

Denmark, brick-work, 69 ; 
towers, 95 

Derbyshire, Norman work, 113; 
Early English work, 134; banded 
spire, 150; Decorated work, 151; 
Perpendicular work, 199; belated 
Gothic, 203 

Devonshire, local church plan, 48 ; 
spires, 59; gabled tower, 109; 
Norman work, 113; Early English 
work, 134; rood-sereens, 168; 
towers, 187-190; Perpendicular 
work, 199 ; belated Gothic, 203 

Dominican Order, 50 

Doorways, double, 126-127 

Dorset, spires, 59; natural poly- 
chrome, 79; checky pattern, 83 ; 
gabled towers, 109 ; Norman work, 
113; Transition work, 123; Early 
English work, 134; banded spire, 
150 ; Perpendicular work, 199 

Double-nave plan, 49 


gabled 
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Doulting quarries, 55 

Durham, spires, 59; Saxon towers, 
93; Norman work, 113; Early 
English work, 134 ; belated Gothic, 
203 : 


E 


East Anglia, architecture of, 21-22, 
local church plan, 51; use of flint, 
60; local fléche, 75; flush-work, 
79 ff. ; brick flush-work, 83 ; work 
of wool-merchants, 157; hammer- 
beam roofs, 167; rood-screens, 
168; porches, 173; towers, 183- 
186 i 

Easter Sepulchre, 142, 143 

Edington, Bp., 172 

Edward the Confessor, 96 

Edward II, 155 

Edward III, 156 

Edward VI, 201 

Edwin, King of Northumbria, 85 

Elizabeth, Queen, 201, 202, 213 

Ellys, 157 

Epping Forest, 63 

Essex, brick building, 21; spires, 
59; use of flint, 60 ; round towers, 
61; wooden towers, 63 ff. ; wooden 
church, 65; wooden arcades, 65, 
66; wooden porches, 66, 68; 
brick churches, 69; brick towers, 
70-71; brick-work, 73; terra- 
cotta, 73; flush-work, 81-82 ; brick 
flush-work, 83; checky pattern, 
82-83; Saxon towers, 93; Nor- 
man work, 113; Transition work, 
123 ; banded spire, 150 ; Decorated 
work, 151; Perpendicular work, 
199 


F 


Fan-tracery, 165-166 

Ferrar, Nicholas, 203, 214 

Finan, 85 

Fire of London, 206 

Flamboyant work, 161, 168 

Flemish influence, 69, 185, 202 

Flint, 60 ff. 

Flintshire, brick tower, 72 

Flitcroft, Henry, 211 

Flush-work, 79 ff. 

Fortified towers, 21 

Fonts, brick, 72; Tournai marble, 
78, 117; Saxon, 115. ; Norman, 
115-119; wooden, 117, 197, 214; 
lead, 117; Aylesbury group, 118 ; 
Bodmin group, 118; Launceston 
group, 118; Pembrokeshire group, 
118-119 ; Early English, 136-137 ; 
Decorated, 153-154; Perpendi- 
cular, 193-197 ; Seven Sacrament, 
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196-197; Covers, 197; © Post- 
Reformation, 213 

Fox, Bp., 172 

France, the home of Gothic, 13-14, 
17, 20; its masterpieces incom- 
plete, 17-18; excellence of parish 
churches, 20; round church, 31; 
polygonal naves, 32 n.; narthex, 
33 ; rood-screens, 35 n. 2; three- 
towered churches, 38; charac- 
teristic plan of two western towers, 
38; axial towers, 39-40; tran- 
septal towers, 42 ; detached towers, 
44; hall-church plan, 49; double- 
nave plan, 49”. 3; round towers, 
62; stone cloister-porches, 67; 
wooden cloister-porches, 67; 
leaded fiéches, 75;  bell-cages, 
75 ; natural polychrome, 77 ; flush- 
work, 81; Norman style, 97 ; stone 
vaulting, 99; columnar buttresses, 
100; rose-windows, 106; gabled 
towers, 108, 110 ; Transition work, 
123 ; double doorways, 126 ; square 
abacus, 128; Romanesque spires, 
131; grand chancels, 144 ; octagon 
towers, 147”.; spire ornament, 
149, 151; dominance of vertical 
lines, 158 ; Flamboyant style, 160, 
161, 162; fortified churches, 175 ; 
battlement, 175; towers with 
octagon finish, 179 ; belated Gothic 
205 

Freeman, Professor E. A., 122 

Friesland, brick-work, 69 


G 


Gabled aisles, 35. 1 

Gabled towers, Saxon, 95 ; Continen- 
tal, 108, 110; English, 109-110 

Gardiner, Bp., 172, 202 

Geneva Reformers, influence of, 202, 
213 

George I, 210 

Germany, rood screens, 357”. 2; 
round towers, 62; brick-work, 69 ; 
gabled towers, 96, 110 

Gesso work, 168 

Gibbons, Grinling, 210 

Gibbs, James, 211 

Giotto, 139 

Glamorgan, gabled towers, 110 

Gloucestershire, spires, 58; Saxon 
tower, 94; vaulted chancels, 100; 
gabled towers, 109 ; Norman work, 
113; Transition work, 123; Harly 
English work, 134; banded spires, 
150 ; Decorated work, 151; 
porches, 173-174; towers, 183; 
Perpendicular work, 199 

Glyndwr, Owain, 50 


Gothic church plan, 34 ff. 

Gower peninsula, gabled towers, 110 
Greenway, 157 

Greville, 157 

Guilds, 16, 138, 156, 170 


H 


Hainault Forest, 63 

Hall-church plan, 48 

Ham Hill quarries, 55 

Hammer-beam roof, 167 

Hampshire, spires, 59; use of flint, 
60; wooden towers, 64; wooden 
churches, 65; wooden arcades, 
65; wooden porches, 66; brick 
towers, 71; Saxon tower, 94; 
Norman work, 113; Transition 
work, 123; Early English work, 
135; Decorated work, 151; Per- 
pendicular work, 199 

Hanseatic League, 69 

Harold II, 96 

Hawksmoor, Nicholas, 210 

Henry I, 124 

Henry II, 125 

Henry III, 15, 28, 125 

Henry VII, 180, 202 

Henry VIII, 156, 201 

Heraldic ornament, 164, 194 

Herefordshire, spires, 59; wooden 
towers, 64; brick church, 70; 
gabled tower, 109; Norman work, 
113; Early English work, 135 ; 
Decorated work, 151 

Hertfordshire, spires, 59; wood- 
work, 66; brick churches, 70; 
brick towers, 71; brick porches, 
72 ; brick-work, 73 ; local ‘“‘spike,”’ 
74; checky pattern, 83; vaulted 
chancel, 100; gabled tower, 109 ; 
Norman work, 113 

Huntingdonshire, spires, 58 ; Norman 
work, 113; Early English work, 
135; banded spires, 150; Deco- 
rated work, 152; Perpendicular 
work, 199; belated Gothic, 203 


I 


Ictinus, 139 

Inwood, 212 

Irving, Washington, 23 

Isabella, Queen, 171 

Italian influence, 202 

Italy, round towers, 62; terra-cotta 
work, 73 ; marble work, 77 


J 


James I, 201, 202, 206 
James, John, 211 
Jewel, Bp., 203 
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John, King, 125 
Johnson, Dr., 99 
Jones, Inigo, 206, 213 


K 


Kent, building stone, 56; use of flint, 
60; wooden towers, 64; wooden 
arcades, 65; brick churches, 70 ; 
Saxon tower, 94; vaulted chancel, 
100 ; gabled towers, 109 ; Norman 
work, 113; Transition work, 123 ; 
Early English work, 135; Deco- 
rated work, 152; Perpendicular 
work, 199; belated Gothic, 203 

Ketton quarries, 53 


L 


Lancashire, spires, 59 ; Early English 
work, 135; banded spires, 150 ; 
Decorated work, 152; Perpendi- 
cular work, 199; belated Gothic, 
203 

Lancet, 126-127 

Langton, Abp., 125 

Lasteyrie, de, 47 n. 2 

Latimer, William, 187 

Laud, Abp., 205 

Laudian revival, 201, 202, 204, 214 

Leaded spires, 74 

Leaning spires, 75 

Leicestershire, spires, 57; natural 
polychrome, 79; brick flush-work, 
83; gabled towers, 109; Norman 
work, 114; Early English work, 
135; banded spires, 150; Deco- 
rated work, 152; Perpendicular 
work, 199 ; belated Gothic, 204 

Lierne vaulting, 165 

Lincolnshire, spires, 57; thatched 
roof, 63; brick-work, 73; brick 
flush-work, 83 ; Saxon towers, 94 ; 
Norman work, 114; Transition 
work, 123; Early English work, 
135; banded spires, 150; Deco- 
rated work, 152; Perpendicular 
work, 199 

Lombard, influence, 86; campanile, 
145 

Louis, St., of France, 124 

Low-side-window, 34 n. 3 


M 
Middle Ages, 16, 17 
Middlesex, brick tower, 72; brick 
porches, 72 ; brick-work, 73 ; Tran- 
sition work, 123; Early English 
work, 135; belated Gothic, 204 
Monasteries, dissolution of, 156, 201 
Montgomeryshire, wooden church, 
65: wooden arcade, 66; © brick 
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church, 70; 
local belfry, 76 

Monmouthshire, spires, 59; wooden 
arcades, 65, 66; local belfry, 77 ; 
gabled towers; 110; Norman work, 
114; Early English work, 135 ; 
Decorated work, 152 

Morton, Cardinal, 167 


brick tower, 72; 


N 


Neale, J. M., 19, 47n. 2 

Nectan, 86 

Netherlands, brick-work, 69 

Ninian, St., 85 

Norfolk, round towers, 21, 61; spires, 
59; thatched roofs, 63; brick 
church, 70; brick porch, 72; 
brick-work, 73; terra-cotta work, 
73; local fléche, 75; flush-work, 
81-82; checky pattern, 83 ; Saxon 
towers, 94; gabled tower, 109; 
Norman work, 114; Transition 
work, 123 ; Early English work, 135 ; 
Decorated work, 152; Perpendi- 
cular work, 199 

Norman churches, plan of, 32 ff. 

Northamptonshire, spires, 57; 
natural polychrome, 78-79 ; Saxon 
towers, 94; gabled towers, 109; 
Norman work, 114; Transition 
work, 123; Early English work, 
135; banded spires, 150; Deco- 
rated work, 152; Perpendicular 
work, 199; belated Gothic, 204 

Northumberland, spires, 59 ; vaulted 
chancels, 100 ; Norman work, 114 ; 


Early English work, 135; Per- 
pendicular work, 199 
Nottinghamshire, spires, 58; brick 


tower, 71; Saxon tower, 94; 
Norman work, 114; Decorated 
work, 152; Perpendicular work, 


199: belated Gothic, 204 


O 

Odingselles, William de, 173 

Orientation, 47 

Owen, Dr. Morgan, 204 

Oxfordshire, spires, 58, use of flint, 
60; brick-work, 73; checky pat- 
tern, 83 ; Saxon tower, 94 ; vaulted 
chancels, 100 ; gabled towers, 109 ; 
Norman work, 114; Transition 
work, 123; Early English work, 
135; banded spires, 150; Deco- 
rated work, 152; Perpendicular 
work, 199 ; belated Gothic, 204 


P 
Panelling, 159 
Parclose screens, 169 
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Parker, J. H., 91, 158 

Paulinus, 85° 

Pembrokeshire, spires, 59; natural 
polychrome, 79; gabled towers, 
110; fonts, 118-119 

Pisani, the, 139 

Plate-tracery, 140 

Polychrome, natural, 77 ff.’ 

Polygonal church plan, 31-32 

Porch, uses of,'36, 173 ; wooden, 66— 
67; brick, 72; Perpendicular, 
173-174 

Poulain, Nicolas, 15 

Purbeck marble, 78 

Puritanism, 168 n., 205, 207 


BR 


Radnorshire, wooden tower, 64; local 
belfry, 77 

Rectangular church plan, 51 

Reticulated tracery, 140 

Richard I, 15 

Rickman, Thomas, 91 

Romanesque, dominant in Italy and 
Spain, 20; church plan, 30; 
meaning of the term, 84; Saxon, 
84; Norman, 84; character of, 
124 

Rood-screen, 47, 167-169 

Rose-window, 105-107 

Round churches, 31 

Rutland, spires, 57; natural poly- 
chrome, 79; vaulted chancel, 100 ; 
gabled tower, 109; Norman work, 
114; Transition work, 123; Early 
English work, 135; banded spires, 
150 ; Decorated work, 152; Per- 
pendicular work, 200 


iS) 


Sanctus-bell turret, 41, 191 

Sandys, Abp., 203 

Saracens, 122 

Shorthouse, J. H., 214 

Shropshire, spires, 59; wooden 
churches, 65; brick churches, 70 ; 
brick towers, 72; local belfry, 77 ; 
gabled tower, 109; Norman work, 
114; Transition work, 123; Early 
English work, 135; banded spires, 
150; Decorated work, 152; Per- 
pendicular work, 200; _ belated 
Gothic, 204 

Skirlaugh, Bp., Walter de, 186 

Somerset, spires, 58; towers, 58, 
180-183; vaulted chancel, 100; 
gabled towers, 109 ; Norman work, 
114; Transition work, 123; Early 
English work, 135; banded spires, 
150; Decorated work, 152; Per- 


pendicular work, 200; belated 
Gothic, 204 

Sound-holes, 141-142 

Spain, Romanesque dominant, 20; 
cloister-porches, 67; terra-cotta 
work, 73 

Spire-light, 183-134, 149, 151 

Spires, stone, 57 ff.; wooden 74 ff. ; 
leaded, 74; copper, 74; develop- 
ment of, 130-134; Decorated, 
148-149; convex, 148; banded, 
149-151; Perpendicular, 191-193 ; 
crown form, 193 

Stained glass, 156 

Stair-turret, 112, 146 

Staffordshire, wooden arcades, 65; 
Norman work, 114; Early English 
work, 135; banded spires, 150; 
Decorated work, 152; Perpendi- 
cular work, 200; belated Gothic, 
204 

Stalls, 169 

Statuary, on Perpendicular towers, 
181, 190; instead of pinnacles, 
184-185 

Staunton, Abbot of Gloucester, 155 

Stones, oolite limestone, 53; Caen 
stone, 55; sandstone, 56; Kentish 
rag, 56; granite 56; chalk and 
flint, 60; marble, 77; Auvergne 
voleanic stone, 77; ironstone, 
78-79 ; Tournai marble, 78; Pur- 
beck marble, 78 ; catacleuse, 118 

Suffolk, round towers, 21, 61; spires, 
59; thatched roofs, 63; wooden 
porches, 66; brick towers, 71; 
brick porches, 72 ; brick-work, 73 ; 
terra-cotta work, 73; local fiéche. 
75; flush-work, 81-82; checky 
pattern, 82; Saxon towers, 94; 
gabled tower, 110; Norman work, 
114; Early English work, 136; 
Decorated work, 152; Perpendi- 
cular work, 200 

Surrey, use of flint, 60; round 
towers, 61; wooden towers, 64; 
wooden porches, 66, 68; _ brick 
church, 70; brick tower, 72; 
Saxon tower, 94; vaulted chancel, 
100; Norman work, 114; Early 
English work, 136; Decorated 
work 152; Perpendicular work, 
200; belated Gothic, 204 

Sussex, architecture of Downs, 21; 
spires, 59; use of flint, 60; use 
of chalk, 60; round towers, 
61; wooden arcades, 65; wooden 
porches, 66, 68; brick porches, 
72; wooden spires, 74; checky 
pattern, 83; Saxon towers, 94; 
Norman work, 114; Transition 
work, 123; Early English work, 
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136; banded spire, 150; Deco- 
rated work, 152; Perpendicular 


work, 200; belated Gothic, 204 
Symbolism, 45-46 


T 


Tadcaster quarries, 55 

Telford, 212 

Templars, churches built by, 31 

Terra-cotta, 73 

Thatch, 62-63 

Theodoric, 29 

Thomas Aquinas, St., 138 

Thomas, St., of Canterbury, 125 

Thornhill, Sir James, 210 

Tie-beam roof, 167 

Tooth-ornament, 129 

Torrigiano, 202 

Tortey, 157 

Totternhoe quarries, 55 

Tournai marble, 78 

Tout, Prof., 50 

Towers, western, 36; central, 37; 
groups of three, 38; two western, 
38; axial, 39; transeptal, 42; 
lateral, 42 ; detached, 43 ; wooden. 
63 ff.; brick, 71-72; Saxon, 93 ; 
gabled, 95, 108-110; Norman, 
107 ff.; oblong, 111-112; Early 
English, 129-130 ; Decorated, 145— 
148; octagon, 147; fortified, 
176-177 ; beacon, 177-178; octa- 
gon finish, 178 ff. ; Somerset, 180- 
183; Gloucestershire, 183; East 
Anglia, 183-186; Yorkshire, 186— 


187; Wolsey’s, 83, 187; Devon, |} 


187-190 ; Cornwall, 190; Wren’s, 
208-210 
Tracery, development of, 
160-161 
Tradition, 86, 208 
Transom, 161 
Trentals, 171 
Triple-nave plan, 48 
Tudor-arch, 162 
Tudor flower, 164 
Tympanum, 126 


139-141, 


Vv 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, 210, 211 


WwW 
Wales, building stone, 57; 
towers, 110 
—North, local church plan, 27, 49; 
spires, 59; Norman work, 115; 


gabled 
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Transition work, 123; banded 
spires, 150 ; Decorated work, 153 ; 
Perpendicular work, 200 

Wales, South, spires, 59; Norman 
work, 115; Transition work, 123 ; 
Early English work, 136; banded 
spires, 150; Decorated work, 153 ; 
Perpendicular work, 200 

Warwickshire, spires, 58; wooden 
porches, 67; Saxon tower, 94; 
gabled tower, 110; Norman work, 
114; Early English work, 136 ; 
banded spires, 150; Decorated 
work, 152-153; Perpendicular 
work, 200; belated Gothic, 204 

Webb, Benjamin; 47. 2 

Webbe, 157 

West, Bp., 172, 202 

Westmorland, building stone, 57; 
gabled tower, 110 

Wigmore, Abbot of Gloucester, 155 

William I, 15, 97, 98 

William II, 124 

Wiltshire, spires, 58 ; use of flint, 60; 
use of chalk, 60; vaulted chancel, 
100 ; gabled towers, 110; Norman 
work, 114; Decorated work, 153 ; 
Perpendicular work, 200; belated 
Gothic, 204 

Wind-holes, 149 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 69, 83, 187, 208 

Wood, use of, 63 ff. ; towers, 63-64 ; 
churches, 64-65; arcades, 65; 
porches, 66; influence of, 87 

Wool-merchants, 157 

Worcestershire, wooden towers, 64 ; 
wooden arcades, 65 ; gabled towers, 
110; Norman work, 114; Tran- 
sition work, 123; Early English 
work, 136; Decorated work, 153 ; 
Perpendicular work, 200 ; belated 
Gothic, 204 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 204, 206-210, 
213 

Wren, Bp. Matthew, 204, 207 

Wykeham, William of, 160, 172 


NY 


Yorkshire, Saxon towers, 94; Nor- 
man work, 114-115 ; Early English 
work, 186; Decorated work, 153 ; 
Towers, 186-187; Perpendicular 
work, 200; belated Gothic, 204 


Z 
Zig-zag ornament, 102 
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